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We have turned over the pages of the posthumous volume 

bequeathed to us by this amiable and lamented traveller, 
with a satisfaction alloyed by melancholy. Such feelings of 
regret are by no means confined to our bosoms: for, as few 
men, while living, obtained a more general and undivided suf- 
frage than lon Lewis Burckhardt, few have diffused more 
genuine and. unaffected sorrow among their survivors. Ar- 
dent and undismayed in enterprize, and inspired with an 
insatiable thirst for knowlege, he seems to have considered his 
vast attainments merely as means adapted to an important 
end: he therefore placed no value on them but as they con- 
duced to the great object of alleviating the condition of man- 
kind ; — as they held out any, even the faintest hopes of en- 
lightening the ignorance and mitigating the sufferings of 
those unhappy tribes, whose lot was cast in the cheerless re- 
gions which were the scenes of his researches. ‘ Extinctus, 
amabitur !” 

That a volume of travels in Asia, however, has been pub- 
lished by a Society whose exclusive object is the promotion of 
discoveries in Africa, may appear somewhat remarkable: but 
the circumstance is explained by Mr. Martin Leake, acting 
Secretary of the Association, in a preface overflowing with 
geographical erudition, and equally distinguished for its good 
sense and liberality. The Association, it seems, having had 
the good fortune to obtain the valuable services of Mr. Burck- 
hardt, resolved to spare neither time nor expence in enabling 
him to acquire the language and manners of an Arabian Mus- 
sulman, in such a degree of perfection that he might be en- 
abled to pass without detection through the interior of Africa. 
Aleppo, therefore, was chosen as his place of residence ; in 
order that, by an intercourse with the natives, and occasional 
tours into Syria, he might become, as it were, thoroughly dis- 
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ciplined i in Arabian life and manners, through all their shades 
and varieties, from the Bedouin-camp to the populous city. 
During these preparations, he frequently travelled through 
the most unfrequented parts of Syria; and, in the course of 
his expeditions, he was enabled to make the most important 
additions to a branch of geography highly interesting from 
its connection with antient history, and at the samme time very 
imperfect from the impediments opposed by modern bar barism 
to its progress. Having consumed three years in Syria, he 
proceeded to Egypt: but, finding that the usual commercial 
intercourse with the African interior was suspended, he was 
compelled for the five succeeding years to devote his re- 
searches to Egypt and the adjacent districts. At length, the 
long expected opportunity of prosecuting the great objects of 
his mission arrived, and he commenced his preparations for 
an immediate departure to Fezzan.— Death, however, inter- 
cepted the project; and that unexpected event left the Asso- 
ciation in possession of a large collection of MSS. concerning 
the countries which he had visited in his preparatory journeys. 
Those which related to Nubia, and the regions adjacent to 
the Astaboras, have been already published; and the present 
volume contains his observations in Syria and Arabia Petreea, 
with his expedition to Mount Sinai and his journey through 
the Holy Land. MSS. sufficient for two volumes more still 
remain; of which, one is to consist of his ‘Travels in Arabia; 
and the fourth, of copious remarks on the Desert, and parti- 
cularly the Wahabees. 

Tt would not be easy to estimate the amount of Mr. Burck- 
hardt’s geographical discoveries, without referring to some of 
the less successful researches of other travellers. For instance, 
in 1805 and 1806, M.Seetzen had traversed a part of the 
Haouran to Mezareib and Draa, proceeded through Rabbath 
Moab to Kerek, and thence passed round the southern ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea to Jerusalem. Of these expeditions, 
slight and imperfect accounts only have reached the public. 
M. Seetzen was unsuccessful in his inquiries for Petra; and, 
having taken his route towards Mount Sinai from Hebron, he 
did not so much as suspect the existence of the valley known 
by the names of El Gher and El Araba, —a prolongation of 
the valley of Jordan, completing a longitudinal separation of 
Syria, and extending for three hundred miles from the sources 
of that river to the eastern branch of the Red Sea. This is 
a most important feature in the geography of the Holy Land; 
indicating that the Jordan once discharged itself into the 
Red Sea, and confirming the truth of the great volcanic con- 
vulsion (Gen. xix.) which interrupted the course of the river, 
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and converted into a lake the plain occupied by Adma, Ze- 
boin, Sodom, and Gomorra, while it changed the valley to the 
southward of that district into a sandy desert. For the 
elucidation of this heretofore obscure point of scriptural 
graphy, we are indebted to the labors of Burckhardt; and, 
in addition, the volume before us communicates for the first 
time the extent, conformation, and detailed topography of 
the Haouran ; — the site of Assameia on the Orontes, one of 
the most important cities of Syria under the Macedonian 
Greeks ;— the site of Petra, which, under the Romans, 
gave the name of Arabia Petraea to the surrounding district ; 
— and the general structure of the peninsula of Mount Sinai, 
with many new facts, in its geography, among which the form 
of the AXlanitic gulf, hitherto omitted in the maps, or er- 
roneously marked with a bifurcation at the extremity, is not 
the least important. The valley of the Orontes also below 
Hamah, once occupied by Larissa and Assameia, has now 
for the first time been examined by a scientific traveller ; and 
the lake, and its modern name Famia, to which a place in the 
maps of Syria has been so long assigned, may henceforth be 
erased. 

This is not all. Petra, the chief town of the Nabatai, is 
Jaid down by Burckhardt in latitude 30° 20!; a position 
which accurately agrees with Ptolemy, Eratosthenes, Strabo, 
and Pliny. Near to this city, from the concurring testimonies 
of all persons acquainted with these countries, was the se- 
pulchre of Aaron in Mount Hor; and it is now evident that 
the present object of Mussulman devotion—the tomb of 
Haroun — occupies the very spot which has always been re- 
garded as the burying-place of Aaron: consequently, that the 
mountain west of Petra is the Mount Hor of the Scriptures, 
Mousa being probably an Arabic corruption of Mosera, where 
Aaron is said to nave died. — The. new information, more- 
over, obtained by Mr. Burckhardt concerning Mount Sinai 
and the deserts lying between that peninsula and Judeea, has 
brought to light several interesting facts relative to their geo- 
graphy and natural history, which strongly elucidate the 
progress of the Israelites from Egypt into Syria. 

Such are the valuable accessions bequeathed by this inde- 
fatigable traveller to that obscure but highly useful branch of 
literature, which is so essentially requisite to history, and 
without which the study of the antient writers would be full 
of dark and perplexing mazes. We are much pleased also 
with the editorship of this valuable work. Ifa foreign idiom 
has been occasienally corrected, Mr. Leake has radon 
abstained from injuring the originality of the composition, 
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stamped as it is with the characteristic simplicity, good sense, 
and candor of its author. 

The first of Mr. Burckhardt’s tours contained in this 
volume extended from Damascus to the countries of the 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus in 1810. On the 28th of August, 
he set out for Baalbec with a native of that place from Zahle, 
on the river Berdoun, and arrived there in about seven hours. 
The territory of Baalbec extends down to the Bekaa; com- 
prizing on the east the Anti-Libanus to its summit, and the 
Libanus on the west. It is a district abundantly watered by 
springs descending into the valley, and the soil is fertile: but 
the oppressions of the governors have entirely destroyed the 
vineyards which flourished there about twelve years ago, and 
the inhabitants now import their grapes from Fursul and 
Zahle. ‘The government, after having been long the subject 
of sanguinary contentions, is now in the hands of the Har- 
fush, the head family of the Metaweli of Syria. — The first 
object which strikes a traveller arriving from the Bekaa is a 
temple in the plain not far from the town, called Kubbet 
Duris, not described by Volney. It is of an octagon form, 
supported by eight beautiful granite columns of the Doric 
order. 

The accounts of Wood, who accompanied Dawkins to 
Baalbec in 1751, and the subsequent descriptions of Volney, 
who visited it in 1784, seemed to our modest and ingenious 
traveller to supersede the necessity of his entering into the 
same subject: but he remarks that Volney is incorrect in 
describing the material of the buildings as a granite, it being 
rock of the primitive calcareous kind, harder than the stone of 
Tedmor. ‘The interior view of the Temple of Baalbec Mr. 
Burckhardt considers to be much grander than that of the 
Temple of the Sun at Palmyra, although the latter is on a 
more magnificent scale. The walls of the antient city may 
be still traced in a circuit of three or four miles. The ruined 
town contains about seventy Metaweli families, with twenty- 
five of Catholic Christians: two handsome mosques, and a 
fine bath, are among its remains, ‘The inhabitants fabricate 
white cotton, and their property consists of cows, goats, and 
sheep. The breed of Baalbec mules is highly esteemed, 
some of them being worth 30/. or 35/. sterling. 

Returning to Zahle, the author visited the temple called 
Heusn Nieha, at half an hour’s distance from Fursul. 


‘ These remains stand in a Wady, surrounded by barren rocks, 
having a spring near them to the eastward. The temple faced 
the west. A grand flight of steps, twelve paces broad, with a 
column three feet and a half in diameter at each end of the lower 
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step, formed the approach to a spacious pronaos, in which are 
remains of columns: here a door six paces in width opens into 
the cella, the fallen roof of which now covers the floor, and the 
side walls to half their original height only remain. This cham- 
ber is thirty-five paces in length by fifteen in breadth. On each 
of the side walls stood six pilasters of a bad Ionic order. At the 
extremity of the chamber are steps leading to a platform, where 
the statue of the deity may, perhaps, have stood: the whole space 
is here filled up with fragments of columns and walls. The square 
stones used in the construction of the walls are in general about 
four or five cubic feet each, but I saw some twelve feet long, four 
feet high, and four feet in breadth. On the right side of the en- 
trance-door is a staircase in the wall, leading to the top of the 
building, and much resembling in its mode of construction the 
staircase in the principal temple of Baalbec. The remains of the 
capitals of columns betray a very corrupt taste, being badly sculp- 
tured, and without any elegance either in design or execution ; 
and the temple seems to have been built in the latest times of 
paganism, and was perhaps subsequently repaired, and converted 
into a church. ‘The stone with which it has been built is more 
decayed than that in the ruins at Baalbec, being here more exposed 
to the inclemency of the weather. No inscriptions were any 
where visible. Around the temple are some ruins of ancient and 
others of more modern habitations.’ 


The district of Banias is classic ground, being the antient 
Cesarea Philippi. Mr. Leake’s note, illustrative of its name 
and position, we take the liberty of inserting in this place. 


‘ Banids, Mavedés, or Cesareia Philippi, was the Dan of the 
Jews. The name Paneas was derived from the worship of Pan. 
The niche in the cavern probably contained a statue of Pan, and 
the other niches similar dedications to the same or other deities. 
The cavern and [ayeisy, or sanctuary of Pan, are described by 
Josephus, from whom it appears also that the fountain was con- 
sidered the source of the Jordan, and at the same time the outlet 
of a small lake called Phiala, which was situated 120 stades from 
Cesareia towards Trachonitis, or the north-east. The whole 
mountain had the name of Paneium. The hewn stones round the 
spring may have belonged, perhaps, to the temple of Augustus, 
built here by Herod. Joseph. de Bel. Jud. li. c. 16. Antiq. 
Jud. l.iii, c.10., xv. c.10. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 1. xii. c. 17. 
The inscription appears to have been annexed to a dedication by 
a priest of Pan, who had prefixed the usual pro salute for the 
reigning emperors.’ 


Mr. Burckhardt says that the town contains about one hun- 
dred and fifty houses, chiefly inhabited by Turks. On the 
N.E., the source of the river of Banias empties itself into the 
Jordan : -— over the source is a perpendicular rock, in which 
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are several niches for statues; and on the rock is a mosque 
dedicated to Nebi Khouder. 

Bostra, whose ruins Mr. B. took this opportunity of visit- 
ing, must not be confounded with Boszra in the Haouran. 
The way to the ruins lies over a steep mountain to the right, 
on the top of which is the city, divided apparently into two 
parts; traces being still visible of a paved way, which con- 
nected them. The ruins contain little that is worthy of 
notice, except a few fragments of columns about a foot in 
diameter. 

On returning from this tour, the traveller was detained at 
Damascus for a fortnight by indisposition: but, as soon as 
he recovered, he began his preparations for his long medi- 
tated journey into the plains of the Haouran. Furnished 
with a dbouyourdi, or general passport, ‘from the Pasha, and 
with the still more useful recommendation of a letter from 
the Greek patriarch to his flock in the Haouran, he assumed 
the dress of the people of that district, with a keffie and a 
large sheep-skin over his shoulders; and with a spare shirt 
in his saddle-bag, a pound of coffee-beans, some tobacco, 
and a day’s provender for his horse, he joined a few Felahs 
of Ezra, from one of whom he hired an ass: knowing. this, 
he says, § to be the best method of recommending myself to 
the protection of my fellow-travellers, as the owner of the 
ass necessarily becomes the companion and protector of him 
who hires it... They lett Damascus three hours before sun- 
set, taking the road by which the Hadj (Mussulman pilgrim- 
age) commences its laborious journey. 

Ezra, one of the chief villages of the Haouran, containing 
about one hundred and fifty ‘Turkish and Druse families, and 
about fifty Greeks, was once a flourishing city, its ruins being 
about three or four miles in circumference. | 


‘ The present inhabitants continue to live in the ancient build- 
ings, which, in consequence of the strength and solidity of their 
walls, are for the greater part in complete preservation. They are 
built of stone, as are all the houses of the villages in the Haouran 
and Djebel Haouran from Ghabarib to Boszra, as well as of those 
in the desert beyond the latter. In general, each dwelling has a 
small entrance leading into a court-yard, round which are the 
apartments; of these the doors are usually very low. The inte- 
rior of the rooms is constructed of large square stones; across the 
centre is a single arch, generally between two and three feet in 
breadth, which supports the roof; this arch springs from very 
low pilasters on each side of the room, and in some instances rises 
immediately from the floor: upon the arch is laid the roof, con- 
sisting of stone slabs one foot broad, two inches thick, and about 
half the length of the room, one end resting upon short. projecting 
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stones in the walls, and the other upon the top of the arch. The 
slabs are in general laid close to each other; but in some houses 
I observed that the roof was formed of two layers, the one next 
the arch having small intervals between each slab, and a second 
layer of similar dimensions was laid close together at right angles 
with the first. The rooms are seldom higher than nine or ten 
feet, and have no other opening than a low door, with sometimes 
asmall window over it. In many places I saw two or three of 
these arched chambers one above the other, forming so many 
stories. This substantial mode of building prevails also in most 
of the ancient public edifices remaining in the Haouran, except 
that in the latter the arch, instead of springing from the walls or 
floor, rests upon two short columns. During the whole of m 
tour, I saw but one or two arches whose curve was lofty; the 
generality of them, including those in the public buildings, are 
oppressively low. To complete the durability of these structures, 
most of the doors were anciently of stone, and of these many are 
still remaining ; sometimes they are of one piece and sometimes 
they are folding doors; they turn upon hinges worked out of the 
stone, and are about four inches thick, and seldom higher than 
about four feet, though I met with some upwards of nine feet in 
height.’ 


We regret that we cannot follow the traveller in his expe- 
dition to the antient towns whose ruins are scattered over 
this unfrequented district ; Sedjen, Medjel, Kafer el Loehha, 
Doubba, Shohba, &c. &c. &c. The last-mentioned place 
(us), the seat of the principal Druse Sheikhs, andcontaining 
some Turkish and Christian families, lies near the foot of the 
hill Tel Shohba. ‘That it was once the principal city of the 
district is attested by the loftiness of its public edifices and. 
the extent of its walls. Mr. Burckhardt copied several Greek 
inscriptions from the ruins: but the principal ruin is a theatre, 
in good preservation. 


‘ It is built on a sloping site, and the semicircle is enclosed by 
2 wall nearly ten feet in thickness, in which are nine vaulted en- 
trances into the interior. Between the wall and the seats runs a 
double row of vaulted chambers one over the other. Of these 
the upper chambers are boxes, opening towards the seats, and 
communicating behind with a passage which separates them from 
the outer wall. The lower chambers open into each other, those 
at the extremities of the semi-circle excepted, which have open- 
ings towards the area of the theatre. The entrance into the area 
is by three gates, one larger, with a smaller on either side; on 
each side of the two latter are niches for statues. The diameter 
of the area, near the entrance, is thirty paces; the circle round 
the upper row of seats is sixty-four paces ; there are ten rows of 
seats. Outside the principal entrance is a wall, running parallel 
with it, close to which are several small apartments.’ 
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The Ledja, which is two or three day’s journey in lengtl 
by one in breadth, is inhabited by several tribes of Arabs, 
who breed goats and sheep, and sow wheat and barley in the 
fertile spots. ‘The traveller and his party found their way 
with difficulty out of the labyrinth of rocks of which the 
inner Ledja consists, and of which, it is said, the Arabs only 
have the clue. 


‘ Some of the rocks are twenty feet high, and the country is 
full of hills and Wadys. Inthe outer Ledja trees are less frequent 
than here, where they grow in great numbers among the rocks ; the 
most common are oak, the Malloula, and the Bouttan ; the latter 
is the bitter almond, from the fruit of which an oil is extracted, 
used by the people of the country to anoint their temples and 
forehead as a cure for colds ; its branches are in great demand for 
pipe tubes. There are no, springs in any part of this stony dis- 
trict, but water collects, in winter time, in great quantities in the 
wadys, and in the cisterns and birkets which are every where met 
with ; in some of these it is kept the whole summer ; when they 
are dried up the Arabs approach the borders of the Ledja called 
the Loehf, to water their cattle at the springs in that district. 
The camel is met with throughout the Ledja, and walks with a 
firm step over the rocky surface. In summer he feeds on the 
flowers or dry grass of the pasturing places. In the interior parts 
of the Ledja the rocks are in many places cleft asunder, so that 
the whole hill appears shivered and in the act of falling down: the 
layers are generally horizontal, from six to eight feet, or more, in 
thickness, sometimes covering the hills, and inclining to their 
curve, as appears from the fissures, which often traverse the rock 
from top to bottom. In many places are ruined walls; from 
whence it may be conjectured that a stratum of soil of sufficient 
depth for cultivation had in ancient times covered the rock. 

‘ We had lost our road, when we met with a travelling encamp- 
ment of Medledj, who guided us into a more open place, where 
their companions were pitching their tents. We breakfasted with 
them, and I was present during an interesting conversation between 
one of my Druse companions andan Arab. The wife of the latter, 
it appeared, had been carried off by another Arab, who, fearing 
the vengeance of the injured husband, had gone to the Druse 


Sheikh of Khabeb, and having secured his Dakhil (Uso), 


or protection, returned to the woman in the Ledja. The Sheikh 
sent word to the husband, cautioning him against taking any 
violent measures against his enemy. ©The husband, whom we here 
met with, wished to petsuade the Druses that the Dakhil of the 
Sheikh was unjust, and that the adulterer ought to be left to his 

unishment. The Druse not agreeing with him, he swore that 
nothing should prevent him from shedding the blood of the man 
who had bereft him of his own blood; but I was persuaded that 
he would not venture to carry his threat into effect ; for should he 
kill his enemy, the Druses would not fail to be revenged upon the 


slayer or his family.’ 
The 
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The author’s third tour was from Aleppo to Damascus, 
through the valley of the Orontes and Mount Libanus, in 
February and March, 1812. On the 16th of the former 
month his party arrived at Edlip; the approach to which is 
very picturesque. It contains one thousand houses, inhabited 
chiefly by Turks: but there are about eighty Greek families, 
who have a church, and three priests, subject to the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of the Greek patriarch at Damascus. — Kefr 
Lata is built on the mountain of Rieha on the south side of a 
narrow valley, and includes about forty houses; presenting 
remains which are deserving of notice on account-of the vast 
quantity of stone coffins and sepulchres. On the west side of 
the village, Mr. B. reckoned sixteen coffins and seven cayes : 
the former being cut out of the rock, nine feet long, three 
broad, and about five deep. He saw only two or three of 
the stone lids which covered them, and in these a sculptured 
frieze or cornice extended along the whole length. 


‘ The sepulchral caves vary in their sizes and construction ; the 
entrance is generally through a low door, sometimes ornamented 
by short pilasters, into a vaulted room cut in the rock, the size of 
which varies from six to fifteen feet in length, and from four to ten 
feet in breadth; the height of the vault is about six feet; but 
sometimes the cave terminates in a flat roof. They all contain 
coffins, or receptacles for the dead; in the smaller chambers there 
is a coffin in each of the three sides: the larger contain four or 
six coffins, two opposite the entrance, and one on each side, or 
two on each of the three sides: the coffins in general are very 
rudely formed. Some of the natural caverns contain also artificial 
receptacles for the dead, similar to those already described ; I have 
seen many of these caverns in different parts of Syria. The south 
side of the village being less rocky, there are neither caves nor 
coffins on that side. On the east side I counted twenty-one cof- 
fins, and five sepulchral caves ; of the former, fourteen are within 
a very small space; the greater part of them are single, but in 
some places they have been formed in pairs, upon the same level, 
and almost touching each other. 

‘ Crossing to the north side of the valley of Kefr Lata, I met with 
a long wall built with large blocks of stone; to the north of it is 
an oblong square, thirty-seven paces in length, and twenty-seven 
in breadth, cut out of the rock; in its walls are several niches. 
In the middle of it is a large coffin, with the remains of a wall 
which had enclosed it. To the east of this is a similar square, but 
of smaller dimensions. I counted in this neighbourhood twenty 
coffins and four sepulchral caves, besides several open niches, very 
neatly wrought in the side of the mountain, containing recesses for 
the dead.’ 


Mr. Burckhardt conjectures that Kalaat el Medyk, or the 
castle of Medvk, oceupies the site of Apamea; and that 
travellers 
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travellers have been wrong in placing that city at Hamah, 
the antient Epiphania. Hamah is situated on both sides of 
the Orontes, and is an extensive town, containing at least 
thirty thousand inhabitants, with about thirteen mosques. 
Its trade is carried on with the Arabs, who buy there tent- 
furniture and clothes; and it forms a part of the province of 
Damascus. few rich merchants live in the town, but many 
opulent ‘Turks make it their residence; and Nazzyf Pasha, 
who has an annual income of 8000/. sterling, has built a 
handsome house there. He is known by his travels in 
Europe and Barbary, and his brave defence of Cairo, after the 
defeat of the Grand Vizier by General Kleber near Heliopolis. 


‘ Maszyad is remarkable from being the chief seat of the reli- 
gious sect called Ismayly ( _ghinanl) Enquiries have often been 


made concerning the religious doctrines of this sect, as well as 
those of the Anzeyrys and Druses. Not only European travel- 
lers, and Europeans resident in Syria, but many natives of 
influence, have endeavoured to penetrate the mysteries of these 
idolaters, without success, and several causes combine to make it 
probable, that their doctrines will long remain unknown. ‘The 
principal reason is, that few individuals among them become 
acquainted with the most important and secret tenets of their 
faith; the generality contenting themselves with the observance 
of some exterior practices, while the arcana are possessed by the 
select few. It will be asked, perhaps, whether their religious 
books would not unveil the mystery ? It is true that all the differ- 
ent sects possess books, which they regard as sacred, but they 
are intelligible only to the initiated. A sacred book of the An- 
zeyrys fell into the hands of a chief of the army of Youssef Pasha, 
which plundered the castles of that sect in 1808; it came after- 
wards into the possession of my friend Selym of Hamah, who had 
destined it as a present to me; but he was prevailed upon to part 
with it to a travelling physician, and the book is now in the pos- 
session of M. Rousseau, the French consul at Aleppo, who has 
had it translated into French, and means to publish it; but it will 
probably throw little light upon the question. Another difficulty 
arises from the extreme caution of the Ismaylys upon this subject ; 
whenever they are obliged to visit any part of the country under 
the Turkish government, they assume the character of Mussul- 
mans ; being well aware that if they should be detected in the 
practice of any rite contrary to the Turkish religion, their hypo- 
crisy, in affecting to follow the latter, would no longer be toler- 
ated ; and their being once clearly known to be pagans, which 
they are only suspected to be at present, would expose them to 
the heaviest exactions, and might even be followed by their total 
expulsion or extirpation. Christians and Jews are tolerated be- 
cause Mohammed and his immediate successors granted: them 
protection, and because the Turks acknowledge Christ and the 

prophets ; 
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prophets; but there is no instance whatever of pagans being 
tolerated. 

‘ The Ismaylys are generally reported to adore the pudendum 
muliebre, and to mix on certain days of the year in promiscuous 
debauchery. When they go to Hamah they pray in the mosque, 
which they never do at Kalaat Maszyad. This castle has been from 
ancient times their chief seat. One of them asserted that his 
religion descended from Ismayl, the son of Abraham, and that the 
Ismaylys had been possessed of the castle since the time of El 
Melek el Dhaher, as acknowledged by the firmahns of the Porte. 
A few years since they were driven out of it by the Anzeyrys, in 
consequence of a most daring act of treachery. The Anzeyrys 
and Ismaylys have always been at enmity, the consequence, per- 
haps, of some religious differences. In 1807, a tribe of the for- 
mer having quarrelled with their chief, quitted their abode in their 
mountains, and applied to the Emir of Maszyad for an asylum. 
The latter, glad of an opportunity to divide the strength of his 
enemies, readily granted the request, and about three hundred, 
with their Sheikh Mahmoud, settled at Maszyad, the Emir carry- 
ing his hospitality so far as to order several families to quit the 
place, for the purpose of affording room for the new settlers.’ 
For several months all was tranquil, till one day, when the greater 
part of the people were at work in the fields, the Anzeyrys, ata 
given signal, killed the Emir and his son in the castle, and then fell 
upon the Ismaylys who had remained in their houses, sparing no 
one they could find, and plundering at the same time the whole 
town. On the following day the Anzeyrys were joined by great 
numbers of their countrymen, which proved that their pretended 
emigration had been a deep-laid plot ; and the circumstance of its 
being kept secret for three months by so great a number of 
them serves to shew the character of the people. About three 
hundred Ismaylys perished on this occasion; the families who had 
escaped in the sack of the town fled to Hamah, Homs, and Tri- 
poli, and their treacherous enemies successfully attacked three 
other Ismayly castles in the mountain. The Ismaylys then im- 
plored the protection of Youssef Pasha, at that time governor of 
Damascus, who marched with four or five thousand men against 
the Anzeyrys, retook the castles which had belonged to the 
Ismaylys, but kept the whole of the plunder of the Anzeyrys to 
himself. This castle of Maszyad, with a garrison of forty men, 
resisted his whole army for three months. 

‘ In 1810, after Youssef Pasha had been exiled by the Porte, 
the Ismaylys who had fled to Hamah, Homs, and Tripoli returned, 
and Maszyad is now inhabited by about two hundred and fifty 
Ismayly families, and by thirty of Christians. The chief, whe 


resides in the castle, is styled Emir: his name is Zogheby (_44))s 


of the family of Soleiman; he informed me that his family had 
been possessors of the emirship from remote times, and that the 

are recognised as such by express firmalns from the Porte; Zog- 
heby is 2 nephew of Mustafa, the Emir who was slain by the An- 


Zeyrys. 
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zeyrys. Some of his relations command in the Ismayly castles of 
El Kadmous, El Kohf, El Aleyka, and El Merkab, in the moun- 
tains towards Ladakie. After what has lately taken place, it may 
be presumed that the hatred between the two nations is extreme; 
they are, apparently, at peace, but many secret murders are com- 
mitted. ‘ Do you suppose,” said a handsome young man to me, 
while his eyes flashed with anger, ‘‘ that these whiskers shall turn 
gray before I shall have taken my revenge for a slaughtered wife 
and two infant children?’ But the Ismaylys are weak; I do not 
think that they can muster eight hundred firelocks, while the An- 
zeyrys are triple that number. 

‘ The principal produce of the neighbourhood of Maszyad is silk. 
They have large plantations of mulberry-trees, which are watered 
by numerous rivulets descending on all sides from the mountain 
into the valley ; and as few of them dry up in summer, this must 
be a delightful residence during the hot season. There are three 
or four Ismayly villages in the neighbourhood of Maszyad.’ 


Tripoli, called Tarabalos by the Arabs, and Tripoli by the 
Greeks and Italians, is built on the fall of the lowest hills of 
the Libanus, and is divided by the Nahr Kadisha into two 
parts, of which the southern is the most considerable. It 
bears marks of the crusades, having several arcades of Gothic 
architecture. ‘The town stands in the most favoured spot of 
Syria; the maritime plain and the contiguity of the moun- 
tains placing every variety of climate within the reach of the 
inhabitants. According to Mr. Burckhardt’s estimate, it 
contains fifteen thousand inhabitants, of whom a third are 
Greek Christians, with a Greek bishop presiding over them. 
Its commerce has lately decreased, so that it has now no 
Frank establishments, and the few Franks who still remain 
are in the greatest misery. ‘The chief commerce of ‘Tripoli 
is.in silk, produced on the mountain, of which it exports 
annually eight hundred quintals, or cwt., at 80/. sterling per 
quintal. ‘The next article of exportation is sponges, pro- 
cured on the sea-shore, of which the price is from twenty- 
five to forty piastres per 1000. Soap is exported to Tarsous, 
for Anatolia and the Greek islands; as well as alkali for its 
manufacture, which is procured in the eastern desert: but it 
is a curious fact that soap is also imported into Tripoli from 
Candia; the reason is, that the Cretan soap contains little or 
no alkali, which is added to it at Tripoli, and it is then sold 
to advantage. 

At twenty minutes’ distance from the convent of St. De- 
metrius, or Deir Demitry, are the remains of an antient town. 


‘ These ruins are called by the people of the country Naous or 


‘Namous, which name is supposed to be derived from the word 


we 9h t.c. a burying-place ; but I think its derivation from the 
Greek 
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Greek Nacs more probable. On the south side stand the ruins 
of two temples, which are worth the traveller’s attention. The 
smaller one is very much like the temple of Hossn el Forsul, near 
Zahle, which I had seen on my way to Baalbec; it is an oblong 
building of about the same size; and is built with large square 
stones. The entrance is to the east. The door remains, together 
with the southern wall and a part of the northern. The west wall 
and the roof are fallen. In the south wall are two niches. Before 
the entrance was a portico of four columns, with a flight of steps 
leading up to it. The bases of the columns and fragments of the 
shafts, which are three feet in diameter, still remain, At about 
forty paces from the temple is a gate, corresponding to the door 
of the temple; a broad staircase leads up from it to the temple. 
The two door-posts of this outer gate are still standing, each 
formed of a single stone about thirteen feet high, rudely adorned 
with sculpture. At about one hundred and fifty yards from this 
building is the other, of much larger dimensions ; it stands in an 
area of fifty paces in breadth, and sixty in length, surrounded by 
a wall, of which the foundation and some other parts still remain. 
The entrance to this area is through a beautiful gate, still entire ; 
it is fourteen feet high and ten feet wide; the two posts and the 
soffit are each formed of a single stone; the posts are elegantly 
sculptured. At the west end of this area, and elevated four or five 
feet above its level, stood the temple, opposite to the great gate ; 
it presents nothing now but a heap of ruins, among which it is im- 
possible to trace the original distribution of the building. The 
ground is covered with columns, capitals, and friezes; I saw a 
fragment of a column, consisting of one piece of stone nine feet in 
length, and three feet and a half in diameter. The columns are 
Corinthian, but not of the best workmanship. Near the 8, W. 
angle of the temple are the foundations of a small insulated 
building. 

‘ In order to level the surface of the area, and to support the 
northern wall, a terrace was anciently raised, which is ten feet 
high in the north-west corner. The wall of the area is built with 
large blocks of well cut stone, some of which are upwards of 
twelve feet in length. It appears however to have undergone re- 
pairs, as several parts of the wall are evidently of modern con- 
struction ; it has perhaps been used as a strong-hold by the Arabs. 
The stone of the building is calcareous, but not so hard as the 
rock of Baalbec. I saw no kind of inscriptions. The Naous com- 
mands a most beautiful view over the Koura and the sea. Tripoli 
bears north.’ 


The district of Kesrouan is exclusively inhabited by Chris- 
tians, and its sole produce is silk, which amounts annually 
to three hundred and thirty English quintals: but the ex- 
cessive extortions of the government have obliged the peasants 
not only to sell their furniture for payment of the taxes, but 
to eat only the very worst bread, and oil or soup extracted 
from the wild herbs. Thus plundered, they have still some- 
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thing to pay to the priests. ‘ Such is the condition of this 


Christian commonwealth; which, instead of deserving the 
envy of other Christians living under the Turkish yoke, is 
in a more wretched state than any other part of Syria; but 
the predominance of their church consoles them under every 
affliction, and were the Druse governor to deprive them of 
the last para, they would still remain in the vicinity of their 
convent.’ 

Half an hour from Deir el Kammar, on the other side of 
the valley, is Beteddein, which in Syriac means the ¢wo 
teats, so called from the similarity of two hills, on one of 
which the village stands. It is subject tothe Emir Beshir, who 
is master of the whole mountain from Belad Akkar down to 
near Akka (Acre), including the valley of Bekaa, and part 
of the Anti-Libanus: but the power is a mere shadow, the 
real government being in the hands of the Druse chief, Sheikh 
Beshir. As we have endeavoured in our selections to cite 
only such matter from this interesting volume as we coh- 
ceive to be wholly original, we cannot omit Mr. Burckhardt’s 
notices of the Druses, which carry with them every indi- 
cation of authenticity. 


‘ With respect to the true religion of the Druses, none but a 
learned Druse can satisfy the enquirer’s curiosity, What I have 
already said of the Anzeyrys is equally applicable to the Druses; 
their religious opinions will remain for ever a secret, unless re- 
vealed by a Druse. Their customs, however, may be described ; 
and, as far as they can tend to elucidate the mystery, the veil may 
be drawn aside by the researches of the traveller. It seems to be 
a maxim with them to adopt the religious practices of the country 
in which they reside, and to profess the creed of the strongest. 
Hence they all profess Islamism in Syria; and even those who 
have been baptised on account of their alliance with the Shehab 
family still practise the exterior forms of the Mohammedan faith, 
There is no truth in the assertion that the Druses go one day to 
the mosque, and the next to the church. They all profess Islam- 
ism, and whenever they mix with Mohammedans they perform the 
rites prescribed by their religion. In private, however, they 
break the fast of Ramadhan, curse Mohammed, indulge in wine, 
and eat food forbidden by the Koran. They bear an inveterate 
hatred to all religions except their own, but more particularly to 
that of the Franks, chiefly in consequence of 4 tradition current 
among them that the Europeans will one day overthrow their com- 
monwealth ; this hatred has been increased since the invasion of 
the French, and the most unpardonable insult which one Druse 
can offer to another, is to say to him, ‘* May God put a hat on 


you!” Allah yelebesak borneita (e4’ ) eh als a). 
* Nothing 
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‘ Nothing is more sacred with a Druse than his public reputa- 
tion: he will overlook an insult if known only to him who has 
offered it; and will put up with blows where his interest is con- 
cerned, provided nobody is a witness; but the slightest abuse 
given in public he revenges with the greatest fury. This is the 
most remarkable feature of the national character: in public a 
Druse may appear honourable ; but he is easily tempted to a con- 
trary behaviour when he has reason to think that his conduct will 
remain undiscovered. The ties of blood and friendship have no 
power amongst them ; the son no sooner attains the years of ma- 
turity than he begins to plot against his father. Examples are not 
wanting of their assailing the chastity of their mothers, and to- 
wards their sisters such conduct is so frequent, that a father never 
allows a full grown son to remain alone with any of the females of 
his family. Their own religion allows them to take their sisters in 
marriage ; but they are restrained from indulging in this connexion, 
on account of its repugnance to the Mohammedan laws. A Druse 
seldom has more than one wife, but he divorces her under the 
slightest pretext; and it is a custom among them, that if a wife 
asks her husband’s permission to go out, and he says to her “ Go ;” 
without adding “‘ and come back,” she is thereby divorced; nor 
can her husband recover her, even though it should be their mu- 
tual wish, till she is married again, according to the Turkish forms, 
and divorced from her second husband. It is known that the 
Druses, like all Levantines, are very jealous of their wives ; 
adultery, however, is rarely punished with death; if a wife is 
detected in it she is divorced: but the husband is afraid to kill her 
seducer, because his death would be revenged, for the Druses are 
inexorable with respect to the law of retaliation of blood; they 
know too that if the affair were to become public, the governor 
would ruin both parties by his extortions. Unnatural propensities 
are very common amongst them. 

‘ The Akal are those who are supposed to know the doctrines 
of the Druse religion; they superintend divine worship in the 


chapels, or, as they are called, Khaloue (xl), and they instruct 


the children in a kind of catechism. They are obliged to abstain 
from swearing, and all abusive language, and dare not wear any 
article of gold or silk in their dress. Many of them make it a 
rule never to eat of any food, nor to receive any money, which 
they suspect to have been improperly acquired. For this reason, 
whenever they have to receive considerable sums of money, they 
take care that it shall be first exchanged for other coin. The 
Sheikh El Nedjem, who generally accompanies the Sheikh Beshir, 
in his visits to the Emir, never tastes food in the palace of the 
latter, nor even smokes a pipe there, always asserting that what- 
ever the Emir possesses has been unlawfully obtained. There are 
different degrees of Akal, and women are also admitted into the 
order ; a privilege which many avail themselves of, from parsi- 
mony, as they are thus exempted from wearing the expensive 
head-dress and rich silks fashionable among them. 

‘ A father 
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¢ A father cannot entirely disinherit his son, in that case his will 
would be set aside ; but he may leave him a single mulberry-tree 
for his portion. There is a Druse Kadhi at Deir el Kammar, who 
judges according to the Turkish laws, and the customs of the 
Druses ; his office is hereditary in a Druse family ; but he is held 
in little repute, as all causes of importance are carried before the 
Emir or the Sheikh Beshir. 

‘ The Druses do not circumcise their children ; circumcision is 
practised only in the mountain by those members of the Shehab 
family who continue to be Mohammedans. 

‘ The best feature in the Druse character is that peculiar law of 
hospitality, which forbids them ever to betray a guest. I made 
particular enquiries on this subject, and I am satisfied that no con- 
sideration of interest or dread of power wi!l induce a Druse to 
give up a person who has once placed himself under his protec- 
tion. Persons from all parts of Syria are in the constant practice 
of taking refuge in the mountain, where they are in perfect secu- 
rity from the moment they enter upon the Emir’s territory ; should 
the prince ever be tempted by large offers to consent to give up 
a refugee, the whole country would rise, to prevent such a stain 
upon their national reputation. The mighty Djezzar, who had 
invested his own creatures with the government of the mountain, 
never could force them to give up a single individual of all those 
who fled thither from his tyranny. Whenever he became very 
urgent in his demands, the Emir informed the fugitive of his dan- 
ger, and advised him to conceal himself for a time in some more 
distant part of his territory; an answer was then returned to 
Djezzar that the object of his resentment had fled.» The asylum 
which is thus afforded by the mountain is one of the greatest 
advantages that the inhabitants of Syria enjoy over those in the 
other parts of the Turkish dominions. 

‘ The Druses are extremely fond of raw meat; whenever a 
sheep is killed, the raw liver, heart, &c. are considered dainties ; 
the Christians follow their example, but with the addition of a 
glass of brandy with every slice of meat. In many parts of Syria 
I have seen the common people eat raw meat in their favourite dish 
the Kobbes; the women, especially, indulge in this luxury. 

‘ Mr. Barker told me that during his two years’ residence at 
Harissa and in the-mountain, he never heard any kind of music. 
The Christians are too devout to occupy themselves with such 
worldly pleasures, and the Druses have no sort of musical instru- 
ments. 

‘ The Druses have a few historical books which mention their 
nation ; Ibn Shebat, for instance, as I was told, gives in his his- 
tory of the Califes that of the Druses also, and of the family of 
Shehab. Emir Haidar, a relation of the Emir Beshir, has lately 
begun to compile a history of the Shehabs, which already forms a 
thick quarto volume. 

‘ I believe that the greatest amount of the military forces of the 
Druses is between ten and fifteen thousand firelocks; the Chris- 
tians 
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tians of the mountain may, perhaps, be double that number ; 
but I conceive that the most potent pasha or emir would never 
be able to collect more than twenty thousand men from the 
mountain,’ 

[Zo be continued.) 
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Art. Il. The First Canto of Ricciardetto; translated from the 
Italian of Forteguerri: with an Introduction, concerning the 
principal Romantic, Burlesque, and Mock-Heroic Poets; and 
Notes, Critical and Philological. By Sylvester (Douglas) Lord 
Glenbervie. 8vo. 10s.6d. Boards. Murray. 1822. 


A STRONGER relish for the humors of the Italian Burlesque 

4% Poetry has certainly been manifested among our English 
readers in late years, than ever appeared to exist before ; and 
the popularity of * Beppo,” of “ Whistlecraft,” and of some 
other facetious specimens of this foreign style, whether closely 
imitative or more original, is sufficient to justify this observ- 
ation. We call the style foreign, because, although humor 
of every kind has long been naturalized in England, yet the 
admiration and exercise of this Mock-Heroic Versification, 
which is the child of Italian Genius, were confined to a very 
few readers and writers, comparatively, until the appearance 
of the lively trifles above mentioned. We had, indeed, a 
quality and a character closely approaching to it in most of the 
“¢ Broad Grins” of George Colman the Younger ; and, if some 
deficiency in that sort of high-toned urbanity, which pervades 
the [talian humorists and their followers in England, was ob- 
servable in the happy jeur d’esprit just mentioned, they supplied 
more than enough to counterbalance this loss in the great gain 
of original wit; — unrivalled, as we think,. in this careless 
manner of writing by any contemporary rhymester :— the 
immediate predecessors, at least, of the younger Colman were 
greatly excelled by him. At the head of a different species 
of the same genus, and of a much higher species than any 
hitherto quoted, stands the inimitable ‘author of Hudibras ; 
to follow whose steps successfully would reflect as much credit 
on any rival as a wit, a scholar, and a poet, as it would 
intitle him to the more important thanks of his countrymen 
for laughing religious enthusiasm out of countenance, and 
for branding irreligious hypocrisy with the indelible stamp of 
contempt. 


© Proximus huic, longo sed proximus intervallo,” 


yet in a path peculiarly his own, comes Anstey; an author 
hitherto only approached, but never-overtaken, by his most meri- 
torious votaries; even ‘l’om Brown the Younger among the rest. 
~ Rev. Apnrir. 1828. Aa ; It 
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It is obvious to every person who is acquainted with the 
subject, or who has dipped even superficially into this reser- 
voir of British humor, filled as it is from so many various and 
brilliant streams, that we have intended nothing but the most 
brief allusion to the principal writers of each class ; merely 
by way of vindicating our native wit from the necessity of 
borrowing as largely from the comic stores of Italy, as 
our great authors, at the revival of letters in other countries 
and the first birth of them in our own, were disposed to 
borrow from the higher efforts of genius in the same favored 
land. "We mean to shew, in a word, that, although Milton 
drew much of his inspiration from the climate and influence 
of Italian poetry ; —and although Shakspeare (which is more 
to the purpose) was so largely indebted for plot, circumstance, 
and character, to the same prolific source ; we yet have a long 
series of versatile, playful, and laughter-loving minstrels of 
our own, who, from Geoffrey Chaucer down to George 
Colman, amply maintain our independence and freedom from 
any foreign aid whatever. 

In the list of the imitators, or rather translators, of the 
Italian mock-heroic poets, we are disposed to assign to Lord 
Glenbervie a very distinguished station. Not so wantonly 
comic, perhaps, as a preceding imitator of the Ricciar- 
detto *, or so much in the habit of ‘* shaking a laugh out of 
his hearers,” Lord Glenbervie is truer to his original in every 
sense of poetic truth; and, consequently, he is far better 
calculated to give the English reader a just idea of the merits 
and of the peculiar manner of Forteguerri. 


‘ Niccolé Forteguerri, otherwise Fortiguerra, was born in the 
year 1674, of respectable parents at Pistoia, in Tuscany, and after 
the example of one, or perhaps more, of the same family in that 
city, he often assumed, both in his Latin and Italian compositions, 
the name of Carteromachus, or Carteromaco, according to the 
pedantic custom of adopting the Greek translation of modern 
names, which was so prevalent with the learned at the revival of 
letters, and for many years afterwards. Scipio Carteromachus, a 
Pistoian, and no doubt of our author’s family, a learned man who 
lived during the reign, and some time in the service, of Leo the 
Tenth, seems to have been known by no other name, either by his 
contemporary Erasmus, who had been familiarly acquainted with 
him while in Italy, or by Bayle. The former gives to this Fortes 
guerri an encomium for recondite and finished erudition, joined 
to the most complete absence of all display, so happily expressed, 
that Bayle exclaims, after citing it, “‘ gue cest un bel dloge! et 





* See our notice of that amusing imitation in the M. R. vol. xcii. 
N.S. p. 324. 
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qu'il 4 a peu de savans qui le meritent !” The words of Efasthus 
are; “‘ Bononie primum videre contigit Scipionem Carteromntham; 
recondite@ et absolute erudittonts hominem, sed usque adeo aliénam 
ab ostentatione, ut, nt provocasses, jurdsses esse literarum ignarum.” 

‘ Our Forteguerri also frequently followed another more mo- 
dern, but not less affected mode among Italian authors, of assum: 
ing in their title-pages their academic appellation, as Shepherds of 
Arcadia; his name, by his diploma from that academy, béifi 
Nidélmo Tised: He was by his parents designed for the profés- 
sion of the law, but like many other poets of renown, both affiong 
us and in Frarice and Itdly, he soon abandoned that sevéte study 
for the more seductive cultivation of the muses. Deséttions to 
the ber have been much less common, and when they have hap- 
pened, there have been still fewer that could have justified an ex- 
clamation similar to the elegant flattery by Pope of the future 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, in the early part of that great 
lawyer's professional life, 

* «¢ How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost!” 


‘ Forteguerri’s legal studies, however, wete probably of st#?vVicé 
to him when; ii his youth, after going through the ordindty eoursé 
of education at the University of Pisa, he established himself at 
Rome, under the patronage of his mother’s near relation, Carlo 
Augiistino Fabroni, afterwards Cardinal Fabroni. 

‘ii tliat town, which its present inhabitants still love to heat 
called the Head of the World, and the Eternal City, he passéd the 
giédter part of his days, under successive pontifis, experiénting 
vafiotts vicissitudes of fortune. After the death of his réldtion; 
Cardinal Fabroni, in whose authoritative dignity, — says thé 
writer of his life; Monsignor Fabroni, a relation of both, — he had 
long reposed all his hopes of advancement, he appears to Have 
lived for a.considerable time in a state of neglect, if not disgrace ; 
but on the succession of Clement XII. to the throne of St. Peter; 
that venerable head of the Catholic church appointed him secre- 
tary to the congregation of cardinals called Della Propaganda, and 
with well founded prospects, which however were never realized, 
of being soon after raised to a situation of higher dignity. Cle- 
ment is sdid to have taken great delight im our author's company, 
finding relief from thé cares and fatigues of his various weighty and 
laborious occupations in the cheerful playfulness of his convers- 
ation, and particularly to have been much amused by his recitals of 
the entertaining adventures of Ricciardetto. These we may sup- 
pose he delivered with peculiar grace, as we are told he hada 
very happy facility in repeating poetry, with a most uncommon 
suavity of voice and gesture; being also of a tall and dignified 


presence, with limbs finely proportioned, a manly freshness of 
complexion, and a most engaging and exhilarating expression of 
countenance, He died at Rome im the possession of his office of 
secretary to the Propaganda on the 17th of, February, 1735, in 
the 61st year of his age.’ 


Aa 2? We 
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We have deemed it right to furnish our readers with this 
considerable extract from the ‘ Introduction’ to the present 
tt : 
genarian’s common-place books which we ever had the good 
fortune to encounter. We wish to draw the attention of” our 
readers to a store of sound sense, and well-informed criti- 
cism, exercised on topics of taste and literature agreeably 
interesting to every classical and cultivated mind: free from 
party bias, which is too visible even among our learned men, 
and in the very penetralia of Minerva; free from the shadow 
of ill-humor of any description; and displaying, at the 
venerable age to which we have alluded, all the courtesy of 
the nobleman, all the variety and judgment of the scholar, 
and all the good feeling and light-heartedness of the social 
and moral being. It is with entire satisfaction that we offer this 
tribute of respect to an author to whom we have not the 
honor of being personally known, or whom we should have 
disdained to mention in so liberal a strain of praise. 

Smrevdwwes oyAos MoAVS aupsy eaippes. 

Such, alas! we are obliged to make our constant exclama- 
tion ; — and, while the press continues to out-run all those who 
patrole it, such it must for ever be. 

We hasten, then, into the heart of ‘ Ricciardetto;’ and, 
opening at that happy page in which the author’s ingenious 
friend and relation, of pictorial humor, betrays himself as 
much by his style as by his well-known colophon, — and in 
which we literally see the living Rinaldo by the side of his 
buxom hostess, — we thus proceed with a story which tells 
itself too plainly to need either preface or analysis. 








































* Thence he pursued his journey, till the night 
Surprised him near a castle on the road, 
And in a neighbouring house a cheerful light 
He saw, and singing heard, and laughter broad. 
An inn he deem’d it, and conjectured right, 
And straight he chose it for his night’s abode ; 
For in the gate-way, blithe and full of life, 
Stood, greeting him, the landlord’s buxom wife. 


‘ He asks to eat; but near the hostess lags ; 
And even would lend a hand to turn the roast ; 
In kitchen phrase of scullion frolicks brags. 
The landlord doubts that this is all a boast; 
For, though like saucy clown his tongue he wags, 
Mine host observes his love of butter’d toast, 
And other dainties by the great approved ; 
And how genteel he look’d, and handsome moved. 


‘ Resolved 


work, because that introduction, and the ample notes sub-' 
joined to the volume, form one of the most pleasant octo- - 
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< Resolved to try him, to the Knight he turns 


And says, “ If at your heart that bravery dwell, 
Which in such breasts as yours so often burns, 
Your valour may despatch a monster fell, 
Through whom a brace of piteous lovers mourns, 
And of our dolorous district merit well; 
For that dire monster, cruel, fierce and horrible, 
Doth keep us all in terrors most deplorable.” 


The Knight replies, ‘“ If you’ve nought else to do, 
And to delight my listening ears incline, 
Tell me the story of those lovers true 
Whom this detested monster maketh pine, 
From the beginning, all in order due ; 
Right well thou knowest, most courteous landlord mine, 
How much a taie told o’er a mantling cup 
Amuses, when we dine, or when we sup.” 


Quoth then the host, “* The castle near at hand, 
Whose name is Baccola, did once belong 
To a most worthy baron of the land, 
Healthful and beautiful, like you, and strong, 
Whom, well-a-day! amidst a youthful band, 
Once in our market-place, where strangers throng, 
The fairy Nera seeing, love insane 
Took forcible possession of her brain. 


‘** But he had made a present of his heart 

To Miss Brunette, who dwelt in village near, 
And neither gifts nor treats on Nera’s part, 

Could win the favour of that worthy peer: 
So the enchantress, by her hellish art, 

Devised the hideous plot you soon shall hear ; 
But waited till their wedding-day approach’d, : 
And then her strange unheard-of mischief broach’d. 


‘¢ See, where Brunetta comes in vestments white ! 
Roses and lilies crown her nut-brown hair : 

We all were met rejoicing in the sight: 
And the vile witch disguised was also there, 

Midst the bride’s maidens for the wedding dight ; 
Who bids them wait a moment where they were, 

Under the shade of a tall cypress tree, 

From whence the bridegroom’s coming they might see. 


“« Behold him now advance, with joyous pace, 
Singing aloud, when lo! an imp of hell 
A flask of water from that damned place 
Gives to the fay, who straight, by witchcraft’s spell, 
Squirts me that water in each lover's face. 
Now hear, with horror hear, what then befel ; 
We saw them strangely changed — O fatal luck! 
The bride was grown a doe, her spouse a buck! 


Aa 3 ‘ « The 
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‘ «“ The buck eftsoons sets off, and hounds away, 
The doe pursues him — Now ’tis past two years 
Since, so bewitch’d, those woful lovers stray. 
Whoso shall them relieve, and quell our fears, 
Must scale a mountain which few dare essay, 
So steep to heaven its horrid front it rears ; 
There, on its summit, in a lofty tower, 
Nera, the wicked witch, hath built her bower. 

















































** Besides, she’s guarded there by giants two, 

One call’d Traggéa, t’other Master Stritch ; 
Frightful to saints above, and fiends below ; 

Both clothed in skin of snake, more rough than rich, 
More fit for stirrup straps, than glove of beau : 

And in his fist each giant holds a switch, 
So strong, that, if comparisons we draw, 
A drayman’s whip becomes a wisp of straw. : 





‘ « If you those scaly wretches could subdue, 
l And their infernal mistress captive make, 
} What blessings to us all would then ensue! 

The enamour’d pair of torment leave would take, 
Restored to pristine form and rosy hue, 

And mirth no more this happy nook forsake,” — 
— Rinaldo cries, “ Fine Paladin of France 
Am I, on such adventure to advance ! 





‘ “ Oh! what a theme for mockery and mirth ! 

At a mere lifeless shadow apt to tremble — ; 

No meaner low-born peasant treads the earth, f 
My father Ludwig, whom I much resemble, 

At Pisa got me — Lucia gave me birth, 
Scared by a ghost —the truth I’ll not dissemble, 

And at a time when ’twas their daily habit 

To feed on nought but water-gruel and rabbit. 


‘ « Those giants, ugly, powerful, fierce, and hidegus, 

Have put me into such a strange quandary! _ 

I see them ; — Oh! they’ll make the night so tedjous ? 
I ne’er can sleep alone ! — See ! — Blessed Mary! 

Lord! how they stare! and then that witch insidious ! 
— Sir, with your wife all night I fain would tarry.” 

Mine host, grown jealous, makes him this reply — 

‘“‘ We see your drift, Sir Knave, with half an eye,” 


‘ With this, he catches up a piece of @ stick, 
And says, “ Your folly shall have this reward ;” 
Then brandishes the same with air gymnastic. 
Rinaldo on his knees solicits hard 
For pardon, in a whining strain bombastic. 
Mine host does this as cowardice regard, 
And hits him on the nob: the knight grows furiqus, 
And takes him by both legs, in mode most curiqus, 


‘ And 
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¢ And round the chamber makes the lubbard swing ; 
As long ago old Jessé’s son was seen 
Whirling the fatal stone in leathern sling, 
Which laid Goliath sprawling on the green. 
But soon the wife, with tears and blubbering, 
Hath quell’d our gallant hero’s wrathful spleen ; 
And, for her sake, he lays her husband down 
Quite stunn’d, as one asleep, or in a swoon.’ 


Our readers have now before them a fair opportunity of 
judging both of the prose and the verse of this translation 
from the Italian. ‘Those who think that the cares of life are 
wisely sweetened by a smile, as we confess ourselves to be of 
opinion, will not refuse that brief and pleasing testimony of 
approbation to the foregoing scene; while, if they wish still 
farther to forget the ** curas hominum, et quantum est in rebus 
inane,” they may adopt that best of all receipts for sorrow, 
quiet meditation on matters of little moment; and innocently 
employ their minds in the elegant, although sometimes the 
fine-spun, lucubrations of the present author. If the notes 
should put them asleep with their verst tronché and versi sdruc- 
cioli, let them return to the text, when they awake; and, 
whether it be Rinaldo and the Landlady, or Astolpho and 
his Looking-glass, with the copy of Sir Geoffry Hudson 
from Vandyke, or Ferrau and Rinaldo, (whence, as we have 
before observed, the author of Ivanhoe, in the scene of King 
Richard and Friar Tuck, has so largely borrowed,) we feel 
convinced that the spirits which they gained during their 
slumbers will be well employed on the varied and vigorous 
fancies of the anglicized Carteromaco. 

A most copious and convenient index is subjoined to this 
volume ; which really contains enough to set up a small-talker, 
or a weekly critic, for the next summer-season. 

We would not, however, by any means be understood to 
characterize the merits of any portion of the work by these 
its probable results. On the contrary, we think that the 
profoundest scholar, whether in antient or in modern liter- 
ature, may here be most usefully reminded of much former 
knowlege, and led into many new trains of thought. It 
would be easy to indulge a frivolous and ill-natured sneer, at 
the fullness into which some topics of no very extensive inte- 
rest are treated: but those who read to be instructed in 
matters of taste, or to be entertained for a passing hour of 
relief from the toils and anxieties of life, will have reason 
(we repeat) to record with thankfulness and honor the merits 
of the writer who, in free and flowing English, has naturalized 
the last and perhaps not the least of this witty school of Italian 
poetry. 


Aa 4 ART. 
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Arr. III. The Transactions of the Linnéan Society of London. 
Vol. XIII. 


[ Article concluded from page 233.) 


\ LTHOUGH the continuation or secondary division of this 
i volume is less diversified and entertaining than the fi 
ae g than the frst, 
it will not be found destitute of allurements to the zoological 
student. 

Second Part of the Descriptive Catalogue of a cological 
Collection made in the Island of Sumatra and its Vicinity. B 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, Knt. — This list of birds is 
far from inconsiderable, and includes various new genera and 
species : but their manners and habits are less readily ascer- 
tained than those of quadrupeds; and of some of them we 
are presented only with the names. Falco caligatus, possibly 
a new species, is above two feet in length, and more than 
three feet across the wings. The three species of owls in the 
collection differ from any with which we are acquainted, 
though nearly related to some of them in general appearance. 
Thus, Strix Sumatrana, which is the largest-of them, resem- 
bles the Nyctea in color, but is horned, and in its characters 
is more approximated to Bubo; the Lempiji has a general re- 
semblance to Scops, and is nearly of the same dimensions, 
but varies in its markings; while Scutwata is hornless, ‘ about 
ten inches in length, brown above, lighter and variegated 
with white below; the tail with black bands; legs feathered 
to the toes; yellow irids; and wings shorter than the tail.’ 

The Psittact are stated to be much less numerous in Su- 
matra than in the more easterly islands, particularly the Mo- 
luccas ; and only five species are noticed as belonging to the 
collection, the last of which, the Sumatranus, (or Kéké,) is 
from twelve to fourteen inches in length, entirely green, and 
furnished with a moderately long and even tail. 


‘ Besides these, there are numerous species met with in capti- 
vity, which have been brought from the more eastern islands, such 
as the Psittacus Gigas, cristatus, sulphureus, Dominicella, &c., 
which it is unnecessary to particularize, as they are for the most 
part well known. One of the most beautiful of these is the 
P. cyanogoster: an individual of this species has long been a fami- 
liar inmate of my house, and is remarkable for its extreme degree 
of familiarity and domestication. It is always left at perfect 
liberty, and associates freely with all the other animals in the 
house. It attends regularly at table, courts the caresses of all, 
and shows an extraordinary degree of jealousy if the slightest 
attentions are paid to any other favorite.’ 


Trogon Kasumba is minutely described, and appears to be 
a beautiful species: but nothing is said of its economy; and 
the 
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the specimens are with difficulty preserved, from the circum- 
stance of the feathers being slightly implanted in a thin skin. 
Bucco versicolor is a large species, dark-green above, and lighter 
beneath, with the crown of the head red, and the throat 
blue: but only males have yet been found, and scarcely any 
two of them are perfectly alike in coloring. — Several new 
cuckoos are enumerated ; and among them Cuculus melanogna- 
thus, or Pheenicophaus melanognathus of Horsfield, which is 
about seventeen inches long, with the back and wings of a 
glossy bluish-green. It lives on insects, —not, as we have been 
hitherto told, on fruits; and it perches on the summits of the 
loftiest trees. Picus Tiga is a very singular three-toed species, 
as remarkable for wanting the thumb-toe as the 77idactylus is 


for the want of the outer one. Calyptomena viridis is thus 
described : 


‘ This very singular and beautiful bird is about six inches and 
a half in length. Its color is a brilliant green, like that of the 
parrots. The head is rather large, and its feathers are directed 
forwards from each side in such a manner as nearly to conceal 
the bill, giving the face a very peculiar appearance. A little 
above and before the eyes the feathers are of a deep velvet-black 
at their base, and only tipped with green ; and there is a similar 
spot of black immediately over the ears. The wings are scarcely 
longer than the body, green, but crossed on the coverts by three 
velvet-black bands; the primary feathers, as well.as the whole 
under-side of the wings, are dusky approaching to black, with 
the exception of the outer margins of some, which are edged 
with green. The tail is short, rounded, composed of ten feathers, 
which are green above, and bluish-black below. The whole of 
the under parts are green. ‘This colour is lightest on the sides of 
the neck and round the eyes. The bill is short, wide, much 
depressed at the base, deeply cleft, and hooked at the point: 
Nostrils oval at the base of the bill, and concealed by the filiform 
feathers that project over them. The eyes are rather large; the 
irids bluish. Legs bluish black. A few feathers come down 
over the upper part of the tarsi. Feet gressorial; outer toe not 
much shorter than the middle one, with which it is united as far 
as the last joint. 

‘ The stomach of this bird contained nothing but vegetable 
substances, chiefly wild grains. It is found in the retired parts 
of the forests of Singapore and of the interior of Sumatra; and 
being of the colour of the leaves, and perching on the higher 
branches of the trees, it is not easily procurable. The female 
does not differ in appearance from the male.’ 


Eurylaimus lemniscatus, and E. ochromalus, also rank —— 
the rare Aves. All the species of Paradisea are representec 
as natives of the Papuan archipelago. ‘ Individuals of the 
apoda, or common species, lived with Sir Thomas Raffles 
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for seven months, and were fed on grasshoppers. It is af- 
firmed that the smallest quantity of salt occasions the sudden 
death of Gracula religiosa; and the natives assert that the 
mere sight of blood is equally fatal to that bird. 


‘ The Argus Pheasant, or Kuaow, the pride of the Malayan 
forests, in elegance of form and richness of attire is perhaps un- 
equalled in the feathered race. They are found in the. deep 
forests of Sumatra, generally in pairs: they are said by the natives 
to make a galangan, z.e. to dance and strut about each other 
in the manner of the peacocks. The plumage is too well known 
to require description. Their total length is frequently five feet, 
and the two middle tail-feathers exceed three. In a Malay poem, 
descriptive of the birds of Sumatra, the Argus Pheasant is thus 
shortly but aptly characterised: ‘ In the superb and many-coloured 
Kuaow, it is impossible to discover a single fault save one, the 
difficulty of pronouncing its name.” ’ 


The remaining classes of animals are dismissed in a few 
pages, with the apology that ‘ the largest proportion of the 
subjects are forwarded for examination and description in 
Europe, it being impossible to enter into minutie in this 
country, without occasioning delay and detriment to other 
more pressing avocations. Drawings of the most remark- 
able have been made, and the specimens, for the most part 
preserved in spirits, and accompanied by a catalogue, will 
afford every facility for detailed examination at a distance.’ A 
short appendix comprizes descriptions of Lemur Tacsier, Bu- 
ceros comatus, and a species of Strix, which were made known 
to the author after he had finished his analytical labors. 

A Monograph of the Genus Saxifraga. By Mr. David 
Don. —It appears that Mr. Don’s pretensions to exhibit a 
(listinct extrication of this complicated but interesting family 
of plants are grounded on his application to the subject during 
seven years, and the opportunities which he has enjoyed for 
cultivating many of the species, observing most of those that 
are indigenous to this island in their native abodes, and con- 
sulting the rich and extensive herbaria of the Jate Sir Joseph 
Banks and Mr. Lambert, the latter including that of Pallas. 
Mr. Don’s descriptive catalogue is accordingly more compre- 
hensive and accurate than those even of Haworth or Stern- 
berg, amounting to 108 species; of which the characters 
and principal synonyms are diligently registered, and occa- 
sionally accompanied by critical remarks. In consequence 
of a patient and laborious revision of the tribe, he has been 
induced to discard the subdivisions of certain botanists, who 
have distributed it into several genera on grounds which will 


not stand the test of rigid examination: but he has had re- 
course 
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course to sections and subordinate groupes, the characters of 
the former being derived from the parts of fructification, and 
those of the latter from the leaves and differences in habit, 
His detailed descriptions of species are preceded by synoptical 
views of the genus, sections, and subdivisions. 

S. cordifolia is recorded as a distinct species, and not as a 
garden or hybrid yariety of crassifolia; both because its cha- 
racters, when the plant is raised from seed, are constant, and 
because it has been found natiye in Siberia. Ligulata has 
been discovered in the mountains of Nepal, and in the 
eastern parts of Bengal. Spicqta appears to be very distinct 
from geum, with which Pursh had confounded it. The spe- 
cimens preserved in the Banksian herbarium, ‘ were collected 
in Sledge island, on the north-west coast of America, by 
Mr. David Nelson, a very indefatigable botanist, who ac- 
companied the celebrated Captain Cook in his third voyage, 
and who has made many interesting discoveries in those re- 
gions. For some other rare species we are indebted to the 
same source. As a sample of the author’s discriminating 
talents, we subjoin his remarks on S, sediozdes, 


‘ The present species is readily distinguished by its slender 
habit and numerous ascending leafy stems, of a beautiful green, 
which are furnished with a few thin and scattered, short, glandu- 
lar hairs ; by its long, slender, capillary peduncles ; and, lastly, by 
its small, linear, pointed petals, scarcely exceeding the length of 
the calyx. I regret having been obliged to differ so widely in 
opinion from the Count de Sternberg, who certainly has not 
studied the present species with due care, as is evident from his 
description and figures, both of which are miserably defective in 
point of botanical accuracy. ‘The following species, S. tenera, is 
distinguished from this, to which it is nearly related, by its much 
more tufted habit ; by its obtuse leaves, which, together with the 
stems, are thickly clothed with glandular hairs; by the oblong 
lacinigz of its calyx; and in having the flowers double the size, 
with obovate, retuse petals, nearly twice the length of the calyx. 
In the figures of S. sedioides, given by Sternberg, the petals are 
erroneously exhibited as obovate ; and were it not for the habit, 
which is clearly that of S. sedioides, I should certainly have been 
inclined to refer them to the following species. The figure given 
by him under the name of S. Hohenwartii, shews the flowers 
much more correctly. The variety 8 I have not seen: it there- 
fore rests wholly on the authority of Sternberg, who states the 
petals and anthers to be of a purplish colour. ‘The varieties I have 
marked agree with S. sedioides in every essential point ; but how 
far they are to be regarded as permanent varieties [have not had 
opportunities of determining.’ 


Most of the species noticed towards the conclusion of this 


article are rare; and seyeral of them have been lately detected 
in 
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in Scotland or Ireland. The lete-virens was discovered by 
the late Mr. George Don, of Forfar, on the hills of Angus 
and Aberdeenshire, and was since observed by the author on 
the hills to the north of Loch-Lomond. 

On a Fossil Shell of a fibrous Structure, the Fragments of 
which occur abundantly in the Chalk Strata and in the Flints 
accompanying it. By Mr. James Sowerby. — Certain 
puzzling fragments of large fossil and fibrous shells, which 
MM. Cuvier and Brongniart suppose to belong to some ex- 
tinct Pinna, appear to Mr. Sowerby to have appertained to a 
different genus, which he denominates Jnoceramus, and of 
which the characters are: ‘ An irregular gibbous beaked bi- 
valve shell, of a fibrous structure: hinge forming a long fur- 
row, transverse to the beak, lateral, linear, divided by numerous 
sulci across it; cartilage partly external, partly internal. No 
visible muscular impression.’ ‘The explanations are accom- 
panied by drawings of some of the larger specimens. 

Remarks on Hypnum recognitum, and on several new Species 
of Roscoea ; in a Letter to Dr. Maton, from Sir James Ed- 
ward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. Pres. L.S.—JIn this brief com- 
munication, the learned President conveys a few botanical 
minutes collected in the course of a journey to Liverpool. 
At the last-mentioned place, he was much gratified to find 
that a taste for the study of plants is becoming more and 
more prevalent, and that the garden continues to flourish, 
exhibiting many vegetable rarities, particularly Nepenthes 
distillatorta, a new Cypripedium, Paris polyphylla, Wildenovia 
teres, &c. Of Roscoea he was enabled to record the charac- 
ters of the genus, and of the five species, purpurea, gracilis, 
elatior, spicata, and capitata.— Returning by Matlock, Sir 
James retraced the habitation of Hypnum recognitum, where 
also grow Paris quadrifolia, Polypodium calcareum, &c. From 
his comments on the confused references to Hypnum recogns- 
tum, it is obvious that its true nature and character have been 
overlooked by the authors of Muscologia Britannica. 

Remarks on the Genera Orbicula and Crania of Lamarck, 
with Descriptions of two Species of each Genus; and some 
Observations proving the Patella distorta of Montagu to be a 
Species of Crania. By Mr. George Brettingham Sowerby. 
— Some specimens obtained from ballast, and other sources, 
have enabled Mr. Sowerby to enlarge and correct the charac- 
ters of these two genera, and to exhibit the definitions of 
Orbicula levis and Norvegica, and Crania personata and 
antiqua. 

A Commentary on the Hortus Malabaricus, Part I. By 
Francis Hamilton, M.D.— This is a long and masterly 
article, 
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article, evincing Dr. Hamilton’s profound and accurate ac- 
quaintance with Indian botany ; as well as the circumspection 
and hesitation with which the writings not only of Rumphius 
should be consulted, but also of most of the elder botanists, 
and of those who in more recent times have too implicitly 
followed their errors and imperfections. Even some of the 
plants, from which our ordinary drugs or articles of trade are 
derived, have not escaped the obscurity and confusion in 
which many of the rarer or less known tribes and species 
appear to have been involved. — Should Dr. Hamilton perse- 
vere in the prosecution of his commentaries, he will render 
a most acceptable service to the science of botany. In this 
place, we cannot pretend to analyze a series of detached notes, 
which are also insusceptible of abridgment: but we may be 
permitted to select one or two of them, as exemplifications of 
the style and spirit of the rest. 


‘ Baa, p.17. fig. 12—14. 

‘ This is usually quoted as the Musa paradisiaca ; and when 
Linneus wrote the Flora Zeylanica, he knew no other species. 
No plant having had more care bestowed on its cultivation, a vast 
number of varieties have been reared, and are continued by being 
raised from offsets taken from the root. In one of these varie- 
ties, the Schundila Canim Bala of the Hortus Malabaricus (p. 20.), 
the male spathes fall off as the fruit ripens, leaving the whole 
spadix, that remains, covered with fruit. The same happens in a 
great many other varieties, especially such as are most fitted for 
eating without the preparations of cookery, and was supposed by 
Linnzus to afford room for a specific distinction, on which he 
founded the Musa saptentum ; and subsequent authors have in- 
creased the number by adding the Musa maculata, and Musa 
rosacea, mentioned by Willdenow, The author of the Encyclopédie 
(Suppl. i. 569.) judged wisely in rejecting these as species, and, in 
my opinion, should have followed the same course with the Musa 
sapientum of Linnezus, none of the varieties of which differ more 
from the varieties of Musa paradisiaca than a codling apple does 
from a pippin. Dr. Roxburgh was finally of the same opinion with 
me; for although he described a Musa sanientum and a Musa 
paradisiaca, yet he acknowledges (Hort. Beng. 19. note 1.) that 
they are mere varieties. In fact, he was so puzzled by circum- 
stances, that he quotes the Hortus Malabaricus for neither plant : 
for the fruit-bearing tree in figure 12. has the male spathes deci- 
duous, while in figure 13. they are represented as persistent. As 
these two species should be united, and as the names sapientum 
and paradisiaca are liable to some objections, the Latin name 
Pala, used by Pliny (Hist. Nat. lib. xii. sect. xii.), should be 
revived: for there can be no doubt that this is the Arbor Pala ; 
and Pliny’s example shews the urbanity (to use the Roman phrase) 
of adopting into botanical Latin the foreign names of plants; for 
the 
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the word Pala is no doubt the same with the Bala of Kerulu or 
Malabar. How much better are such names than the monstrous 
would-be Greek words ending in pogon, carpos, lobus, and the like, 
with which we are now ieniiabeed | Rheede was indeed very 
unfortunate in his choice of names, selecting in general the most 
barbarous appellations of the vulgar dialect in preference to the 
ae words of the Sanscrita. But in numerous instances 

umphius has shewn how even the most uncouth words may be 
polished ; and it is much to be regretted, that the taste of Liii- 
neeus was suited to approve most of Rheede’s selection.’ 


From an interesting article on the Gossypium, or Cotton- 
plant, it results not only that most of the alleged species are 
méte varieties, but also that the circumstance of the plant 
being annual, or lasting for several years, depends on the 
mode in which it is treated. The Doctor proposes only three 
species; the album, nigrum, and croceum, His critical re- 
ports of the accounts which have been given of the indigo- 
plant, the cinnamon-tree, &c. are likewise deserving of the 
serious perusal of all who are desirous of obtaining correct in- 
formation relative to the Indian Flora. 

Observations on the Chrysanthemum Indicum of Linnéus. By 
Joseph Sabine, Esq. &c. — The purport of Mr, Sabine’s ob- 
servations is to prove, from a collation of the Linnéan char- 
acters and those which have been published by Keempfer, 
Thunberg, Loureiro, &c. that the plants at present cultivated 
in our gardens under the denomination of Chinese Chrysan- 
themums do not belong to the genuine C. Indicum of Limné, 
This he seems to have established to the satisfaction of ¢aridid 
inquirers. 

Account of the Marmots of North America hitherto known, 
with Notices and Descriptions of three new Species. By the 
same. — We are here presented with the first scientific fruits of 
Captain Franklin’s expedition to the northern coasts of Ame- 
rica. Various zoological specimens having been transmitted 
home, the Earl Bathurst requested Mr. Sabine to draw up an 
account of them, and submit it to the Linnéan Society, 
© Quadrupeds and birds form the chief part of the collection. 
Of the former, there are specimens of twelve different 
animals, most of them in a very perfect state, and affording 
excellent illustrations of that department of the zoology of 
the Arctic countries of the New Continent. Of the birds 
there are specimens of above forty species, well preserved ; 
nearly every one of them will supply some novel information 
to the ornithologist ; a few are particularly interesting, frgm 
being hitherto unknown, or very imperfectly described.’ — 
As descriptions of the subjects in natural history —_ 
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with this expedition are destined to accompany Capt. Frank- 
lin’s narrative, we need only to state, at present, that Mr. 
Sabine, after having reviewed the more or less perfect ac- 
counts of the known species of Arctomys indigenous to Ame- 
rica, details the specific characters of the three recently dis- 
covered, viz. A. Franklinii, Richardsonii, and Hoodii, each of 
which is illustrated by a figure. : 

On certain Species of Carduus and Cnicus which appear to be 
dioecious. By Thomas Smith, Esq. — Besides Gnaphalium 
dioicum, which Linne and Jussieu regarded as a solitary in- 
stance of a dioecious in the class Syngenesia, Tussilago pe- 
tesites was announced by Erhart as standing in the same pre- 
dicament, the reputed Aybrida being the Eiaiele plant; and 
Mr. Brown, in his observations on the Composite, in the pre- 
ceding volume of these Transactions, considerably increased 
the list of similar deviations. ‘The contributor of the present 
article, however, has discovered that a separation in the sexes 
takes place in several species of Carduus and Cnicus, all of 
which were formerly supposed to have hermaphrodite flowers 
only : — but, in some cases, considerable attention is requisite 
in order to distinguish between the male and the hermaphro- 
dite flowers. 

The Natural History of Lamia Amputator of Fabricius. By 
the Rev, Lansdown Guilding, A. B, — Fabricius had already 
described the image of this destructive insect: but Mr. Guilde 
ing has added a succinct account of the latva and nympha, ac 
companied by excellent figures of the animal in different stages 
of its existence. 

Description of two new Genera of Plants from Nepal. By 
Nathaniel Wallich, M. D,— These genera are Colquhounia 
and Hemiphragma. ‘The former, named after Sir Robert 
Colquhoun, Bart., includes the coccinea ; and the latter, the 
hetrophyllum ; both of which are carefully characterized. 


Extracts from the Minute-Book of the Society. 


Dr. Maton announced that Coluber Chersea and C. prester 
had been found in the parish of Levington, and other arid 
waste situations in the county of Suffolk, where they are sup 
posed to subsist chiefly on mice.— Mr. J. Youell, of Yares 
mouth, in the spring of 1818, procured from the marshes of 
Winterton upwards of thirty eggs of the Shoveler duck, which 
were put under some domestic fowls, and most of them were 
hatched: but only two of the ducklings were reared; and one 
of them, a male, lived till it was ten months old, and had ase 
sunied the adult plumage of its species. The same gentle- 
man has ascertained thatthe Scoter may be fed on corn; and 
that 
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that the male Godwit does not change the color of its plum- 
age in the spring by shooting its feathers, but by the feathers 
themselves becoming grey.— Mr. William Ross disco- 
vered Cyclamen Europeum in flower, and growing abundantly, 
in a wood on Alderdon farm in the parish of Sandhurst, in 
Kent, on a poor yellow sandy loam. — Mr. Youell states that 
a fine specimen of Ardea comata of Pallas was taken, on the 


20th of July, in a fisherman’s net, exposed to dry, at Ormsby, 
in Norfolk. 


‘ Dr. Leach communicated an extract of a letter, addressed to 
him by Robert Scarth, Esq., containing some observations on the 
ceeconomy of the Procellaria pelagica, or Stormy Petrel. Mr. 
Scarth states, that in passing over a tract of peat-moss, near the 
shore, in a small uninhabited island in Orkney, one evening in the 
month of August last, he was surprized to hear a low purring noise, 
somewhat resembling the sound of a spinning-wheel in motion; 
and on inquiry, he was informed by one of the boatmen who ac- 
companied him, that it was the noise commonly emitted by the 
Alimonty, (the Orkney name for the Stormy Petrel,) that fre- 
quented the island when hatching. 

‘ On examining-a small hole in the ground, he found the bird 
and its nest, which was very simple, being little more than a few 
fragments of shells laid on the bare turf. It contained two round 

ure-white eggs, which were very large in comparison with the size 
ofthe bird, When he seized the bird, she squirted out of her mouth 
an oily substance of a very rancid smell. He took her home, and f 
having put her into a cage, he offered her various kinds of worms to 
eat: but, as far as he could observe, she ate nothing till after the | 
expiration of four days, when he observed that she occasionally 
drew the feathers of her breast singly across, or rather through 
her bill, and appeared to suck an oily substance from them. 
This induced him to smear her breast with common train-oil ; and 
observing that she greedily sucked the feathers, he repeated the 
smearing two or three times in each day for about aweek. He 
then placed a saucer containing oil in the cage, and he observed 
that she regularly extracted the oil by dipping her breast in the 
vessel, and then sucked the feathers as before. In this way he 
kept her for three months. After feeding she sat quietly at the 
bottom of the cage, sometimes making the same purring noise 
which first attracted his notice, and sometimes whistling very 
shrilly.’ 











William Fothergill, Esq. communicates some notices of the 
economy of the common Toad. The favourite food of this 
reptile consists of bees and wasps: but it will also devour 
minnows, and occasionally even the young of its own species. 
Though capable of supporting protracted abstinence, it is not 
soon satiated with food when the latter is within reach: but it 
rejects dead insects, however recent. ‘ For several years, a 
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Toad took up its abode during the summer-season under an 
inverted garden-pot, which had a part of its rim broken out, 
in the writer’s garden, making its first appearance in the latter 
end of May, and retreating about the middle of September. 
This Toad, there is reason to believe, distinguished the per- 
sons of the family, who daily fed it, from strangers; as it 
would permit them to pat and stroke it.’ These creatures 
usually go into their retreats about the time when the swallows 
disappear; and they excavate the soil by the alternate motion 
of their hind legs. 


‘¢ To this communication Dr. Sims adds, that a tame Kite, which 
he kept for some time, though Frogs were its favorite food, would 
never eat a Toad: but whilst killing it, which he would always do 
when presented to him, showed signs of the greatest horror, 
screaming aloud at every peck he gave it, and retreating a little 
way, as if afraid of receiving some injury from it, but returning 
again to the attack till he had deprived it of life. Dr. Sims also 
states, that upon passing a shock from a small electrical battery 
through a Toad, the surface of its back was immediately covered 
with small drops of a substance as white as milk, which seemed 
to doze from every pore.’ 


Linnea borealis has been discovered by Miss Emma Tre- 
velyan in a plantation of Scotch fir, at Catcherside, in the 
parish of Hartburn, Northumberland. — W. R. What- 
ton, Esq. acquaints the Society that the crew of a Hull whale- 
ship captured a female Monodon monoceros, with a perfect 
tooth in the upper jaw, analogous to that of the male, but not 
so large. — James Clealand, Esq. near Bagnor, in the county 
of Down, announces a new species of Patella, discovered in 
that neighbourhood, which Mr. Sowerby has denominated P. 
Clealandi. — Dr. Maton presented a panicle of Holcus sor- 
ghum, raised in the garden of the Bishop of Durham, from 
seeds collected on she Hlimale mountains. 

A letter from Mr. Patrick Hill, S.R.N. dated Sydney, 
Jan. 3. 1821, confirms Sir John Jamieson’s account of the 
spurs of the Ornithorhynchus paradoxus being furnished with 
a slit and poison-bag; also the oviparous production of that 
singular animal. ‘The natives assert that a wound from the 
spur is attended with swelling and pain, but that it never 
proves mortal. According to the same testimony, the female 
lays two eggs, about the size of those of the domestic fow). 
On opening the abdomen, Mr. Hill was much gratified to find 
in the left ovarium a round yellow ovum, about the size of a 
small pea; as also two of smaller size, and an immense num- 
ber of minute vesicles, hardly perceptible to the eye, but dis- 
tinctly visible under the microscope. ‘ There was no uterus, 
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nor any viscus similar to it, but only a tube leading up from. 


the cloaca, which divided into two ducts leading to'the ova- 
ries, similar in situation to the Fallopian tubes of viviparous 
animals, but much larger and wider.’ 

On closing the present volume, we have to remark that it 
abounds more in matters connected with arrangement and 
nomenclature than in inviting notices of the physiology and 
habits of organized beings: yet, from the summary indica- 
tion of its contents which we have had it in our power to. 
exhibit, it will be manifest that not a few of the communica- 
noe are intitled to the best thanks and attention of the natu- 
ralist. 





Art. IV. A Narrative of the Expedition to Dongola and Sennaar, 
under the Command of His Recalls Ismael Pasha, under- 
taken by Order of His Highness Mehemmed Ali Pasha, Vice- 
roy of Egypt. By an American in the Service of the Viceroy. 
8vo. pp. 232. 9s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 1822. 


I" is a matter of some regret that Messrs. Waddington and 

Hanbury, whose tour into Ethiopia was lately under our 
consideration, (Number for October, 1822,) were obliged by a 
series of inauspicious circumstances to terminate their expe- 
dition prematurely at Wady Halfa, instead of accompanying 
the Turkish army beyond the second cataract. From those 
highly-gifted travellers, a journal respecting so unfrequented a 
track would not in all probability have proved quite so barren 
of fact, and of observation, as that of the American author 
before us: but now, we fear, we must wait for the communi- 
cations of M. Calliaud and M. Frediani, who were permitted 
to accompany the Turkish forces under Ismael Pasha, in 
order to obtain a more interesting as well as accurate account 
of Meroe, Sennaar, and the almost unknown districts of Ber- 
ber and Shendi. In the interval, we must receive even the 


present mite of information concerning those remote coun-- 


tries with thankfulness; although it is presented to us in no 
very inviting shape, being written in language which often 
can be called English only by courtesy, and put into the form 
of a journal of which the dates are kept by the Arabic 
calendar. 

Who this American officer is, we have no other clue to 
discover than the circumstance of his having been patronized 
by Mr. Salt, the British Consul-General in Egypt, and by 
him recommended to the care and protection of Mr. Bankes. 
He turns out also to be one of the two Americans whom 


Mr. Waddington met at the island of Gartooni, and of whom - 
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that gentleman does not speak in very high terms of eulogium. 
It seems that he had assumed the name and title of Moham-. 
med Effendi, and, according to that traveller’s sketch of his 
character, “* was one of those liberal souls who think. all 
religions alike. He first changed from a Protestant to a 
Jew; from a Jew, he became a Mohammedan; and if he 
survives the expedition, he will no doubt turn Wahabbee.”— 
This author, however, on whoin the imputation of being 
an American renegado did not sit so lightly as the Moham- 
medan character which he had found it convenient to assume, 
addressed, on his arrival in London, a written remonstrance 
to Mr. Waddington on the erroneous conception which he 
had formed of his character; and we are happy to add that 
the latter gentleman, with laudable candor and ingenuousness, 
retracted the insinuation in the following honorable and 
manly terms: ‘I feel the most sincere and profound sorrow 
for the unintentional injustice into which I have been betrayed 
by too hasty a belief of false information. For I am as 
anxious to make you reparation as I am incapable of doing 
any person a wilful injury. I will, therefore, cause the note 
in question to be erased in the following editions of my book ; 
and in the remaining copies of the present, I will instantly 
insert a new page or sheet, if necessary; or, should that be 
impossible, I will immediately destroy the whole impression.” 

Nevertheless, though the writer may be acquitted on the 
score of personal character, he must excuse us for dealing 
rather harshly with him on account of his literary delinquen- 
cies. Among other indications that he does not belong to the 
most elevated class of mankind, in judgment, disposition, or 
attainments, we remark his propensity to make dull and ob- 
scene jokes ; in proof of which we may refer to the disgusting 
and silly note at page120. The work indeed, throughout, 
contains neither scientific investigation nor any other useful 
comment: yet still it is not wholly uninteresting, for it is a 
journey into those countries of the Upper Nile that have 
been untrodden by European travellers; and if such a narra- 
tive have only the merit of being a faithful transcript of that 
which the most ordinary observer could not fuil to see as he 
went along, it cannot be said to have been written altogether 
in vain. 

The author is a great admirer of the Viceroy, and of his 
son Ismael Pasha, the commander of the expedition, and says 
a great many fine things about the humanity and good faith of 
the latter. It is lamentable to observe the prostitution of 
these words to a wretch, who ordered two of the chiefs of the” 
country which his troops - — to be impaled alive - 
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the market-place of Sennaar. However the motives of this’ 
expedition may be disguised by the apologists for Mohammed 

Ali, it was insatiable avarice, mingled with the lust of domi- 

nion, that let loose the Turkish army on a people who had 

never even heard of the Viceroy of Egypt; who had given 

him no offence but that of defending their homes; and who. 
are described (p.177.) ‘as very harmless, and exceedingly 

anxious to know what had brought us (Ismael Pasha’s troops) 

to trouble them.’ Where is the heart and what must be the 

moral taste of a writer, who can laud this Viceroy of Egypt 

as a ‘ victorious pacificator’, and extol the counsels which sent 

forth the blood-hounds of a Turkish army to destroy the last 

remnant of the brave but unfortunate Mamelouks? Well 

may the Pasha of Egypt despise the Christian character, and 

justly applicable is the dishonorable appellation of “ necessary 

dogs” by which he is in the habit of designating the Franks 

in general, if he be furnished with no better specimen of them 

than the low-minded sycophants who are rendered equally 

contemptible by intrigues and quarrels among themselves, and 

by their base and mean servility towards the Turks. 

We are told that the writer followed the expedition as 
Topgi Bashi, 7. e. a chief of artillery; and accordingly he 
arrived at the Turkish camp near the second cataract on the 
16th of the moon Zilhadgé, in the year of the Hegira 1235*, 
for he seems either to have never learned or to have quite 
forgotten the Christian computation. Having, however, been 
attacked by ophthalmia, he was prevented from attending 
Ismael Pasha to Dongola, but proceeded by the Nile through 
Succoot; passed the rapids above the second cataract, the 
navigation of which he describes as extremely difficult and 
perilous; and on the 9th of Rebi arrived within the proxi- 
mity of the camp. Here we shall extract a passage from the 
journal, which will at once furnish a sample of the author’s 
mode of writing and of thinking, and convey a faint idea of 
some of the minor evils of a Turkish expedition : 


‘ We proceeded slowly by the cordel, the river obstinate in 
maintaining the same untoward direction, and the wind conse- 
quently adverse. The country we saw to-day, like that we have 
passed for the last two days, gave us continual occasion of sur- 
prize. It was better cultivated than any part of thé countries 
south of Egypt that we had seen. It was crowded with villages 
and covered with grain, deserted by its proprietors. In the after- 
noon, however, the disagreeable impression produced by seeing 
so fine a country without inhabitants was almost obliterated by the 





* 28th of September, 1820. 
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pleasure I felt on being informed that a large number of its culti- 
vators, with their wives and children, were on their return to 
their fields and houses, provided with an escort from the camp, 
and a firman from the Pasha Ismael, securing them from outrage, 
and assuring them of protection. I am sorry to be obliged to 
say, that the inhabitants of this unfortunate district had great 
occasion for this protection. The soldiers in the boats were dis- 
posed to take liberties with the inhabitants, on the plea of their 
being the allies of the brigands. This morning, two men belong- 
ing to a village in this neighbourhood, were severely beaten, and 
their wives or sisters violated by some soldiers belonging to the 
boats. This afternoon, a soldier belonging to our boat, accom- 
panied by one of the Greeks already mentioned, and the Frank 
cook of the Proto Medico went to the same village, without my 
knowledge, to participate in this licentious amusement. They 
were somewhat surprized and terribly frightened on their arrival 
at this village, on finding themselves suddenly surrounded by 
about two hundred peasants armed with clubs, who fiercely de- 
manded what they wanted, asking them if they had come, as 
others had before them to-day, to cudgel the men and violate the 
women, and ordered them to be off immediately to the boats. 
The luckless fornicators, confounded by this unexpected recep- 
tion, were heartily glad to be allowed to sneak back to the boat 
in confusion and terror. On their arrival, and this affair becoming 
known to me, I abused them with all the eloquence I could mus- 
ter, first, for their villainy, and then for their cowardice, as they 
were well armed, and had fled before the face of cudgels. When 
we stopped at night, we were told that we were about three hours’ 
distance from the camp.’ 


Of the author’s talent for antiquarian research, an idea 
may be formed from the passage which follows : 


‘ Not far from the camp of the Hasnardar, some ruins and 
several small pyramids attracted my attention. As I could not 
go to the Pasha before to-morrow, I determined to employ the 
remainder of the day in a visit to these antiquities, which lay near 
a large high and isolated rock, about a mile distant from the river. 
I found before this rock the ruins of a very large temple, which 
covered a great space of ground. Some columns, almost con- 
sumed by time, were standing nearly buried in the rubbish. The 
bases of others were visible, which, from their position, evidently 
once supported an avenue of pillars leading to an excavation in 
the great rock aforementioned, against and joining on to the side 
of which, that fronted towards the river, this temple appeared to 
have been constructed. Among the ruins (I) saw two large lions of 
red granite, one broken, and the other little injured, and a small 
headless statue, about two feet high, ina sitting posture. On 
approaching the front of the rock, (I) found it excavated into a small 
temple, whose interior was sculptured with the usual figures and 
symbols seen in the temples of ancient Egypt. Its roof, and that 
of the porch before it, exhibited several traces of the azure with 
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which it had been painted. The porch before this excavation was 


supported by Cariatid figures, representing huge lions standin 
nearly erect upon their hinder legs. The ruins before the rock 
seemed to me to have originally composed a large temple, of 
which this excavation was the inner sanctuary. The pyramids 
were Close by these ruins. I counted seventeen, some of them 
in ruins, and others perfect. Those which were uninjured were 
small, of a height greater than the breadth of the base, which 
was generally about twenty feet square; the sides resembled 
steep stairs. They were however compactly and very handsomel 

constructed of hewn stones, similar to the rock before mentioned, 
and probably taken from it. Before some of these pyramids, and 
attached to one of their sides, we found low buildings, resembling 
small temples, and, judging from the interior of one we found 
open, intended as such, as the inside of this one was covered with 
the usual hieroglyphics and figures. It would be a work of 
little difficulty to open the pyramid to which was attached the 
little temple, I entered, as the figure of a door of stone in the 


Pyramid is to be seen, when inside of the temple, attached to 
ats side. In view from this place, many other 2. gamer were in 


view higher up the river, on the opposite bank, one of them 
age The people of the country called the place I visited 
“* Meroé,” as likewise the whole territory where these ruins are 
found. The ruins I have mentioned do not appear ever to have 
been disturbed. I doubt not that several remains worth research 
lie concealed under the rubbish, which here covers a great space 
of ground. No other remains of antiquity are visible in this 
place besides those I have mentioned. The immediate spot where 
they stand, and its vicinity backward from the river, is covered 
by the sand of the Desert, underneath which probably many more 
lie concealed.’ | 


We doubt the fact of the place being called by the natives 
* Meroé’, In all probability, it was Merawé, or Place .of 
Stones ; no uncommon appellation in the vicinity of the Nile, 
and the very same word which gives name to a town near 
the Djebel el Berkal. There is no pretence for its being the 
antient Meroe, the island which was once so celebrated for 
its wine ; (Lucan, I. x. v. 160.) and the chief town of which 
was doubtless discovered by Bruce.* 

We pass over the sentimental flourish and the bad Eng- 
lish of the declamation about the Nile. On arriving at the 
camp, the author learnt ‘ the progress of the victorious son 
of the distinguished Mehemmed Ali from Wady Halfa to 
Meroe. All attempts to arrest his progress had proved as 
unavailing as the obstacles opposed by the savage rocks of the 





* On the eastern side of the Nile, and in the territory of what 
is now called Shendi. Rev. 
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Cataracts of the Nile to the powerful course of that beneficient 
and fertilizing river.’ (P. 80.) We know from better autho- 
rity the nature of this triumphant march: it was performed 
among an unresisting people, and through an undefended ter- 
ritory: but, whenever they did resist, the Pasha’s army in- 
variably drew. back. 

The country on the rapids of the third cataract is barren, 
and composed chiefly of black granite and sand: but the 


larger boats were obliged to abandon the attempt to pass the 


rapids of this cataract, the narrowness of the streights ren- 
‘dering the current so violent during the rise of the river, as 
to be wholly impassable for vessels drawing more than three 
feet of water. The author was therefore obliged to cross 
the Desert, in order to join the Pasha’s army on its expedition 
into the Berber country. Their road, for one or two days, 
was by the edge of the Desert, ‘ just where it touches the cul- 
tivable soil deposited by the Nile ;’ and at length they arrived 
at the Pasha’s camp, which was on the west side of the Nile, 
as it runs from north to south. Here is a singular bend of 
the river; for, on ascending the stream from Dongola, it runs 
in a north-easterly direction; and this winding, * which was 
never known to the civilized world before the expedition of 
Ismael Pasha, may be about 250 miles long, the greater part 
being rocks and rapids.’ The natives had never seen a sail- 
ing boat before the arrival of the Pasha’s canja, which they 
called * a water-mare.’ 


‘ I passed over in the canja of the Pasha, to the east side of 
the river, to visit the capital of Berber, which is nearly opposite 
to our camp. On reaching the bank, it is a walk of half an hour 
through immense fields of durra, to come to the road that leads 
to the residence of the chief. After quitting the plantations, 
I came to a collection of villages, extending about three miles 
down the river. Among these villages is one called “ Goos,” 
which is marked in the maps as the capital of Berber; but the 
residence of the Malek, or chief of the eastern shore, is not 
at Goos, but at another of the collection, much larger, called 
Nousreddin, as I was informed, after the name of the present 
Malek, who resides there. The houses of these villages, like 
the rest in the country of Berber, are built of clay, and roofed 
with unhewn timber, covered with trusses of straw; that of the 
Malek is like those of his people, only larger. The western shore 
is governed by another Malek, whose village lies higher up the 
river than the emplacement of our camp. The population of 
Nousreddin, and the villages adjoining, is considerable. The 
country is fertile and well cultivated, and abounds in durra, cot- 
ton, barley, fine horses, camels, dromedaries, kine, sheep, goats 
and fowls, as does all the country of Berber. I found in these 


villages some caravan merchants, who at present had nothing to 
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sell but coarse cotton cloths. These cotton cloths form the only 
clothing of the inhabitants; both men and women wear them, 
wrapped round their middle, with one end thrown over the 
shoulder or head. The Berber, though resembling the fellah of 
Upper Egypt in complexion, is generally not so well formed in 
figure and feature. Many of them have defective teeth, probably 
occasioned by the habit of chewing bad tobacco, (of which they 
have plenty,) which is common here. 

‘ The greater part of their household and field work is done by 
slaves they purchase from the caravans, coming either from Abys- 
sinia or Darfour. Some of the owners of female slaves would, 
for a dollar, without scruple, permit the soldiers of our camp to 
sleep with them. The women of Berber, contrary to the custom 
in Egypt, go with the face unveiled, without embarrassment. 
Both men and women never consider themselves in full dress, 
unless the hair of the head has been combed sleek, then braided 
and platted together, and afterwards plentifully anointed with 
butter. They never cut the hair, I believe; it consequently forms 
an immense bunch behind the head, similar to that observable in 
some of the ancient statues of Egypt. * The barbarous practice 
of excision is universally performed upon all their females, whether 
free or slaves ; as is the case also among all the tribes inhabiting 
the banks of the Nile above Assuan. 

‘ The people of Berber are, in their exterior deportment, mild 
and polite. Every man we meet uniformly gives us the greeting 
of peace, ‘* Salaam aleikoum,” and uniformly shows a disposition 
to accommodate us in every thing reasonable. This is pro- 
bably owing to their being, in a very considerable degree, a com- 
mercial people; Berber being every year visited and traversed by 


numerous caravans from Abyssinia, Sennaar, Darfour, and 
Kordofan.’ 


It seems that the Maleks or chiefs of Shendi were inclined 
to submission, but the Pasha made the surrender of their 
arms and horses the sine gud non of peace. As the country 
of the Berbers, we believe, has been visited only by one 
European traveller, and as we have no information concerning 
it on which we can rely, we cite the following meagre account 
of it from the present author : 





‘ * The same circumstance of dress is common also among the 
peasants of both sexes of Dongola, Shageia, and along the third 
cataract, with this addition, that they not only anoint the head, 
but also the whole body with butter; they say it protects them 
from the heat ; that employed by the personages of consideration 
is perfumed. Every Malek has a servant charged with the par- 
ticular care of a box of this ointment. On our march to Sennaar, 
whither we were accompanied by the Malek of Shendy, I could 
wind this servant of his a mile off’ 
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¢ The country of the Berbers, after the best information I have 
been able to obtain, is small, not extending, from the upper end 
of the third cataract, more than eight days’ march in length on 
both sides of the Nile. The Bahar el Uswood, or Black river, 

bounds it (7. e. on the eastern bank) on the south, and separates 
it from the territory of Shendi. The cultivable land reaches 
generally to the distance of one or two miles from the river. It 
is overflowed generally at the inundation, and its produce is very 
abundant, consisting in durra, wheat, barley, beans, cotton, a 
small grain called “ duchan,” tobacco, and some garden vege- 
tables similar to those of Egypt. Berber also raises great numbers 
of horned cattle, sheep, goats, camels, asses, and very fine 
horses. It is very populous, the succession of villages being 
almost continued along the road on both sides of the river. The 
houses are built of clay, covered with a flat roof of beams over- 
laid generally with straw; but the houses ‘of the Maleks have 
generally terraced roofs of beaten clay. This manner of buildin 
is sufficient in a country where no great quantity of rain falls 
throughout the year. Some of the houses of the peasants are 
formed of trusses of corn-stalks, and placed side by side in a per- 
pendicular position, and lashed together, with roofs of the same 
materials. All the people sleep upon bedsteads, as they do also 
in Dongola and Shageia: these bedsteads are composed of an 
oblong frame of wood, standing on four short legs, the sides of 
the frame supporting a close net-work of leathern thongs, on which 
the person sleeps; it is elastic and comfortable. 

‘ Berber contains plenty of salt, which the natives find in some 
calcareous mountains between the Desert and the fertile land. In 
its natural state, it is found mingled with a brown earth, with 
which the stone of those mountains is intermixed. This earth the 
natives dilute with water, which absorbs the salt and leaves the 
earth at the bottom; they then pour off the water into another 
vessel, and, by exposing it to the sun or fire, the water is evapo- 
rated and the salt remains. 

‘ The assemblage of villages which compose the capital of 
Nousreddin contains houses enough for a population of five or 
six thousand souls, but I do not believe that the actual population 
of those villages is so great. 

‘ The language is; Arabic, perfectly intelligible to the natives 
of Egypt, but containing some ancient words at present disused 
on the lower Nile; for instance, the Berber calls a sheep “ Ke- 
besh.” * 

‘ As tothe climate, the difference between the heat at two 
hours after noon in the month of the vernal equinox, and at an 
hour before sunrise, has been as great as ten degrees of the 
thermometer of Reaumur, as I have been informed by one of the 
medical staff attached to the army, who was in possession of that 
instrument. It is at present the commencement of spring, and 
the heat at two hours after mid-day, at least to the sense, is:as 





‘ * This word is Hebrew, and signifies “ a Jamb.” ’ 
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‘great as in the month of the summer solstice, in Cairo. I Have 


seen no ferocious animals, éither in Berber or the country below, 
and believe that they are rare.’ 


Shendi, the capital of the country called by that name, is 
distant half a mile from the easterly side of the river, and 
derives its importance from the caravans of Sennaar and 
other places, which stop there on their route to Mecca or 
Egypt. The horses are beautiful, and the Malek can bring 
-80,000 into the field. : 

The Bahar el Abiud, (the Nile of Bruce,) into which the 
Nile falls, is broader than that river: but by what process of 


reasoning the present author conjectures it to be a branch of - 


the Nigers we are at a loss to determine. — Over this river 
the Pasha transported his army, in order to march into the 
territory of Sennaar, which they reached in thirteen days. 


‘ The country we traversed is that part of the kingdom of 
Sennaar which lies between the Nile and the Bahar el Abiud. It 
is an immense and fertile plain, occupied by numerous villages, 
some of them very large; that of “‘ Wahat Medinet,”’ for instance, 
containing, probably, four or five thousand inhabitants. What 
country we saw was, at this season, perfectly naked of grass, 
consisting generally of immense fields which, in the season past, 
had been planted with durra. Acacia trees, and bushes in the 
country far back from the river, (which is sandy,) were abundant, 
but no herbage was visible ; I did not see throughout our route a 
single water-wheel * ; and I believe that the country is only culti- 
vated when the inundation has retired. 

‘ The houses of the villages are built in the following manner. 
A circle of stakes is planted in the ground, a conical frame of 
poles attached to these stakes below, and meeting and fastened 
at the top of the cone, forms the roof. This om | and the sides 
of the house, are then covered with thatched straw, which suf- 
fices to exclude the rains. 

‘ Some of the houses, however, belonging to the chiefs, are of 
a stronger fabric, being composed of thick walls made of bricks 
dried in the sun, and having terraced roofs. In the thatched 
cottages I have mentioned, the air and light come in by the door- 
way and four small holes pierced in the walls of the house. This 
scanty ventilation renders these cottages very hot and close; the 
difference between the temperature of an inhabited house and that 
of the air outside being, in my judgment, almost as great as that 
of the undressing room of a bath at Cairo, and that of the pas- 
sage just outside of the bath itself. This circumstance alone is 
almost sufficient to account for the great mortality in Sennaar, 





‘ * On my return from Sennaar, I descended by the river as 
far as Berber. On the way I did see some few water-wheels, 
which, however, were employed merely to water the patches of 
ground devoted to raising vegetables.’ lle 
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during the rainy season, when whole families are shut up in these 
close cottages ; and every one who goes abroad must necessarily 
go with his pores in a condition expressly adapted to make him 
catch a cold or a fever.’ 


The Sultaun of Sennaar demanded peace, and the Turkish 
army entered his capital in order of battle, the prospect of a 
rich plunder promising a recompense for their toils: but, on 
a nearer approach, they found this once powerful city to be a 
heap of ruins, with several hundreds of uninhabited houses ; 
it having, says the author in his peculiar style of eloquence, 
‘ been for eighteen years the lacerated prey of war and con- 
fusion.’ 

We have now extracted from this narrative nearly all the 
little information which it comprizes: but we should not have 
devoted so large a space to such a production, if the novelty 
of the subject did not in some degree compensate for the 
faults of its execution. With regard, however, to geogra- 
phical science, the book is perfectly useless: not a bearing is 
marked, not a distance defined, no: an astronomical observ- 
ation made; and the author has the rare merit of having 
traversed distant and unknown countries, without having con- 
tributed a single remark or adduced a single fact that can 
tend towards the elucidation of them. 





Art. V. The Universe; a Poem. By the Rev. C. R. Maturin. 
8vo. 7s.6d. Boards. Colburn. 1821. 


W: have too long neglected ‘ The Universe.’ A part of 

such a subject might have been excusably postponed : 
but that the whole should be laid on the shelf, for so many 
months, must reflect some discredit on our powers of atten- 
tion. — We crave pardon of * The Universe,’ and of Mr. 
Maturin. 

From a poem like this, ** de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis,” it is very difficult to select passages that shall be at 
once popular, and such as will convey a just idea of the 
merits of the entire work. Yet the attainment of this com- 
bined object should be the earnest and diligent endeavor of 
all critics, of poetic or prosaic employment; as their double 
duty, to their author and to the public, can by no other means 
be satisfactorily discharged. Impressed with this a 
how shall we conduct our review of ‘ The Universe? e 
are most seriously anxious to do justice to the poet; who, as 
we have honestly observed in a former article, seems to us to 


have had hard measure dealt out to him in the most important 
matters 
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matters which can belong to man : — but our paramount duty 
still operates, and for ever must operate on us. We shall 
escape from the dilemma by our old but candid resource, of 
throwing ourselves and the author on the united mercy and 


justice of our readers. We shall let Mr. Maturin speak for 


himself; and if there be any thing in the poem which can re- 
commend him to the public, we shall be more than usually 
happy to have contributed to so desirable a result. 

The beginning, the middle, and the end, shall be our fair and 
orthodox clues to the merits of the work. 


‘ Nature — ethereal essence, fire divine, 
Pure origin of all that earth has fair, 
Or ocean, wonderful, — or sky, sublime ! 
Thou — when the Eternal Spirit o’er the abyss 
Of ancient waters, moving, through the void 
Spoke, and the light began ! — thou also wast — 
And when the first born break of glorious day 
Rejoic’d upon the youthful mountains, — thou 
Cam’st from it’s God, the world’s attempering soul ! 
From thee, the universal womb conceived 
It’s embryon forms, and teemingly arrayed 
All earth with loveliness and life — the things 
That draw the vital air or brightly glow — 
The animate, or silent beautiful, — 
High spreading glories of the wilderness, 
That lift their blossomy boughs in summer air, 
From Araby to Ind; flinging sweet dews 
Upon their fugitive twilight : — or the trees, 
And flow’rets of the vernal tempered zone, 
Brief pensioners of Spring, that deck earth’s wilds 
Bestrew’d with all diversities of light, — 
Seen in the rainbow when it’s coloured arch 
Hangs glitt’ring on the humid air, and drives 
The congregated vapours. — So array’d 
In manifold radiance, earth’s primeval spring 
Walk’d on the bright’ning orb, lit by the hours 
And young exulting elements, undefil’d, — 
And circling, free from tempest, round her calm 
Perennial brow, — the dewy zephyrs, then, 
From flower-zon’d mountains, wav’d their odorous wings 
Over the young sweet vallies, whispering joy — 
Then goodliest beam’d the unpolluted — bright — 
Divine similitude of thoughtful man, 
Serene above all creatures — breathing soul — 
Fairest where all was fair, — pure sanctuary 
Of those sweet thoughts, that with life’s earliest breath, 
Up through the temperate air of Eden rose 
To Heav’n’s gate, thrilling love ! — Then, Nature, — then, 
Thy Maker looked upon his work and smiled — 
Seeing that it was good.’ 


Our 
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Our intermediate selection shall be made at page 54. 





‘ Ye too, bright streams 
That, by the lands of Cush and Havilah, 
Went shining over Eden, till ye met 
The gulf of pearly Ormuz — on whose banks, 
The earliest and the loveliest garden grew, 
That ever brightened earth ! — again shall ye 
The same sweet concert once ye made, renew 
Through blessed shades again !— For Eden’s bowers, 
As in that prime of springs, shall wave profuse 
Their verdurous glory far o’er wilds, where yet 
Are intervening deserts, and the waste 
Of bare and acltiary sands, where now 
All nature has abandoned ; (save that speck 
Of insulated verdure seen afar, 
After the heart-sick toil of many days, 
Which having gained, the traveller weeps for joy !) 
There shall new fountains, from their silvery urns 
Well forth their soft and wandering melody, 
Through the rich wreaths of many a tufted height, 
(As olive-crested Carmel fair, and sweet | 
As rosy Sharon,) and, meandering down, 
Water each bushy wilderness, with flowers 
Thick scattered like earth’s dust! where jessamine 
Stars its dark foliage, deeply intertwined 
With wreaths of many a leaf and many a gem 
Of flowery ray ; whate’er from eastern trees 
Of other creeping odours, hangs profuse, 
Like robes upon their wavy arms sublime, 
Down drooping to the balmy earth-flower’s bed, 
Where tulip — lily — or the purple bell 
Of Persian windflower, grow ; or farther seen 
The gaudy orient sun-flower from the crowd 
Uplifts its golden circle ;— above all 
Dark cypress and the growth of Lebanon 
Whispering, meanwhile, with airy heads aloft, 
Hold converse with the breezes, or avert, 
With spreading screen, the high solstitial noon 
From habitations, or from travelling groups 
On voyages of wisdom or of love ; — 
Fortunate pilgrims ! bearing richer gifts 
Than those bright caravans of old that bore 
Their gorgeous treasures to the Jewish king, 
From Ophir or Sabea; now at noon 
Reposing on their course, and through the shade 
In innocent delectation, wearing down 
The hot meridian, till their willing way, 
With fragrance and fresh vigor, urge them forth, 
Joyful, through many a varying lightsome realm, 
From clime to sunny clime!’ 
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, The concluding proof of Mr. Maturin’s poetical powers 
may be found at page 95. 


—— ‘ Onward-he moves 
Calmly contemplative along the vale 
Of quiet rural life, ’mid sights and sound, 
Of pastoral nature, where all things around 
Attest a dread protector ever near 
To watch his path ! — and calmly to the end 
Looks hopeful : — while iailocian from past years 
Sweet melancholy beams her pensive light 
Around the native scene, thro’ which he roves, 
Where the same meadow-land that erst threw up, 
Around his youthful footsteps, pleasant flowers, 
And with its bloomy stillness hailed him hack 
From the loud world, still blossoms round his feet 
With all its recollections of old times ! — 
For not a tree of earlier growth stands there 
But wears the aspect of a long known friend ! 
And not one winding of that rustic glen 
Among those ancient hills, but tells its tale, 
And wakes a smile, a tear, or passing sigh 
All sweet ! — They come not from the blighted heart 
That sadly thinks upon departed joy, 
And weeps or stniles in bitterness : they come 
Soft, like the friendships, pleasures, hours of joy 
Whose memory calls them back ; — even as the light 
Of evening sunshine, looks with ray serene 
Upon the flowers of morn, and as they fling 
Their balmy essence on the dews of even, 
Giving the tranquil heav’n of closing day 
A breath of pleasantness before unknown ! — 
So falls the light of memory round the hearts 
Of aged virtuous men, old joys shine back 
Over the gulph of time, freed from their glare 
And foul discolouring specks : and early friends, 
(Whose virtues only are remembered then,) 
Rise hallowed from their rest, and o’er the page 
Of love and memory’s graven tablet shine 
Like beautiful pictures drawn from things in heav’n, 
Too fair for aught beneath.’ 


It is impossible that any heart should fail to recognize in the 
above an ample feeling of virtue; — many tastes will be satis- 
fied’; — and no mind can be injured. With this sincere pane- 
gyric we say adieu to the author; recommending conciseness, 
and a less capacious choice of subject, in his next attempt. 


“© Unus Pellao guveni non sufficit orbis” 


is no compliment, though an exaggerated statement: but what 
should we be forced to think of that-literary ambition, which 
would not be contented with one * Universe ? 
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Art. VI. Catiline: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. With other Poems. 
By the Rev. George Croly, A.M. 8vo. 8s. 6d. Boards. 
Hurst and Co. 1822. 


rT HERE is a species of noisy subaltern genius, which in a’ 

regiment may raise a storm in such a slop-basin as the 
Isle of Man*; or in the corps dramatique may excite for a 
moment, certainly not for a season, the admiration of a few 
ill-judging acquaintances. Of such a character, according to 
our judgment, the work before us decidedly appears. Whe- 
ther Catiline was a well-chosen subject by any of those an- 
tient bards, foreign or domestic, who have adopted it, we shall. 
not at present inquire: but it is clear that in the present day 
the Roman conspirator must have many charms for the poe- 
tical reader. He was daring, profligate, and mysterious, —'a 
violent hater of all that was good and great around him, — 
and the acknowleged head of a band of accomplished ban- 
dittii Women, no doubt, loved him, with the usual degree 
and firmness of affection that are likely to be bestowed on such 
a personage. He was a patrician, and a gambler ; — a sen- 
sualist, and a brave soldier. What else can be required, but 
pallor of countenance and curliness of hair, (both of which 
qualities this abandoned Roman no doubt most eminently 
possessed, ) to complete a modern hero ? 

Mr. Croly, therefore, has judiciously chosen his subject ; 
and he labors hard in his preface to invalidate the testimony _ 
of Sallust, and to represent his hero as a much injured man, 
as far as that historian is concerned. He seems to view the. 
whole event nearly in the same light in which Napoleon Bon- 
aparte considered it; as a faction of the nobles, damned to 
perpetual infamy because unsuccessful ; 2. e. 


“¢ Ille crucem sceleris pretium tulit, hic diadema.” 


We have not leisure, nor space, to enter into the argument : 
-—— but we may be allowed to observe that an author of the 
year 1822 should have strong proofs to adduce in justification 
of that presumption, (we can call it nothing else,) which 
leads him to speak of Sallust’s account of the personal ap- 
pearance of Catiline, of the celebrated ‘* citus modd, modo 
tardus incessus,” &c., in terms like the following: * The pan- 
tomime is coarse and improbable’!! (Preface, p. x. note.) — 
We are sorry to be compelled to add, that such a designation 
seems to us not unhappily to characterize the tragedy before 
us. Of this fact, however, we shall amply enable our readers 
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* An expression of the great Lord Thurlow. How apposite is 
this idea to numerous effusions of the day ! 
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to judge; and we beg it to be understood. that we are con-. 
scious of some want of that enthusiastic energy of disposi- 
tion which, we conclude, is the source of the }peculiar favor 
now bestowed on every Bombastes Furioso among us. —. 
** Quousque tandem, Catilina, abuteris patientid nostra ?” So 
we really find ourselves compelled to address Mr. Croly’s 
Catiline: for, on trying with the most sincere intentions to 
find any thing, beyond a few occasional lines, that is suited to 
our own taste, we cannot succeed, and therefore we must leave 
this most energetic author to appeal to his own audience. 

Aurelia, describing to Catiline the triumph of her father 
Marius, thus endeavors to rouse her husband to rival horrors. 
Is it possible to sympathize with ¢his ?* 


‘ Aurelia. We swept thro’ Italy, a flood of fire, 
A living lava, rolling straight on Rome. 
For days, before we reach’d it, the whole road 
Was throng’d with suppliants — tribunes, consulars ; 
The mightiest names o’ the state. Could gold have bribed, 
We might have pitch’d our tents, and slept on gold. 
But we had work to do : — our swords were thirsty. 
We enter’d Rome, as conquerors, in arms ; 
I by my father’s side, cuirass’d and helm’d, 
Bellona beside Mars. 
‘ Catiline (with coldness). The world was yours! 
‘ Aurelia.. Rome was all eyes ; the ancient totter’d forth ; 
The cripple propp’d his limbs beside the wall ; 
The dying left his bed to look —and die. 
The way before us was a sea of heads ; 
The way behind a torrent of brown spears : 
So on we rode, in fierce and funeral pomp, 
Thro’ the long, living streets, that sank in gloom, 
As we, like Pluto and Proserpina, 
Enthroned, rode on — like twofold destiny ! 
‘ Catiline (sternly — interrupting her). Those triumphs are but 
gewgaws. All the earth, 
What is it? Dust and smoke. I’ve done with life! 
‘ Aurelia (coming closer, and looking steadily upon him). 
Before that eve — one hundred senators — 
And fifteen hundred knights, had paid — in blood, 
The price of taunts and treachery, and rebellion ! 
Were my tongue thunder —I would cry, Revenge! 
‘ Catiline (in sudden wildness). No more of this! In to your 
chamber, wife ! 
There is a whirling lightness in my brain, 
That will not now bear questioning. —'Away ! 
[As Aurelia moves slowly towards the door. 





* We are far from wishing to bind the poet in too close bonds ; 
and the present dramatist apologizes for his violations of history in 


his preface. 
Where 
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Where are our veterans now? Look on these walls; 
I cannot turn their tissues into life. 

Where are our revenues — our chosen friends ? 

Are we not beggars? Where have beggars friends ? 
I see no swords and bucklers on these floors ! 

I shake the state! Z— What have I on earth 

But these two hands? Must I not dig or starve ? — 
Come back ! I had forgot. My memory dies, 

I think, by the hour. Who sups with us to-night ? 
Let all be of the rarest, — spare no cost. — 

If ’tis our last ; — it may be —let us sink 

In sumptuous ruin, with wonderers round us, wife ! 
Our funeral pile shall send up amber smokes ; 

We'll burn in myrrh, or — blood ! [She goes.’ 


‘ The pantomime is coarse and improbable.’ 

We scarcely know where to select any passage of a milder 
cast, and therefore we must launch again into a sea of fire ! 

Hamilcar and Aspasia; —the Lybian, and his Grecian 
love. 


‘ Aspasia. — — — — 
I have forgot of what I talk’d just now. 
‘ Hamilcar. Of Semele, fair Greek. 
‘ Aspasia. The tale is done. 
She met a stately hunter on the hills, — 
Loved him, and wedded him: and passion’s flame, 
That had bewitch’d her loneliness, now burn’d 
Richer in Hymen’s lamp. But, one night came, 
And with it came no husband, — and she wept ; — 
Another, and she knelt to the cold moon, 
Praying, in pain, the mother’s deity, 
That she might show him but his babe, and die. 
The thunder peal’d at midnight, and he came — 
And then she fell upon his neck, and kiss’d, 
And ask’d him, why he left her desolate ? 
His brow grew cloudy, — but at last she wrung 
The lofty secret — 


‘* Hamilcar. Woman’s ancient arts ! 
The tale sounds true. 
‘ Aspasia. Of his inconstancy ? 


‘ Hamilcar. No; of her sex’s teazing. Girl, say on; 
Your voice has music in’t. She conquer’d him ? 
‘ Aspasia. He was a god; and to his throne in the stars 
He must at times ascend. She dared not doubt : 
But love will have wild thoughts; and so, she pined, 
And her rich cheek grew pale. 
‘ Hamilcar. With jealousy ? 
‘ Aspasia. To prove his truth, at length, she bade him come 
In his full glory. 
‘ Hamilcar. And the lover came ? 


Rev. APRIL, 1823. Cec ¢ Aspasia. 
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‘ Aspasia. He long denied her, — offer’d her all wealth, 
Of mine or mountain, — kiss’d away her tears, — 
All to subdue her thought. 


‘ Hamilcar. And all in vain! 
Was she not woman? 
‘ Aspasia. Pity her! ’twas love 


That wrought this evil to his worshipper ! 

The deadly oath was sworn. — Then nature shook, 

As in strange trouble, — solemn cries were heard, 

Echoing from hill to hill, — the forests bowed, 

Ruddy with lightnings, — in the height of heaven 

The moon grew sanguine, and the waning stars 

Fell loosely through the sky. Before her rose, 

On golden clouds, a throne ; and, at its foot, 

An eagle grasp’d the thunderbolt. The face 

Of the bright sitter on the throne was bent 

Over his sceptre, — but she knew her lord! 

And call’d upon him but to give one look, 

Before she perish’d in th’ Olympian blaze. 

He raised his eye, — and in its flash — she died ! 
‘ Hamilcar. Those are old fables.’ | 


They are indeed ! 
Our next extract we are resolved shall be more moderate, — 
shall partake more of the medium genus dicendi. 


‘ Act ui. ScENE 11. — The Senate-House. 
‘ The Temple of — Stator. The Senate, at night ; a Consul 


in the Chair; Cicero on the Floor, concluding his Speech. 


‘ Cicero. Our long debate must close. Take one proof more 

Of this rebellion. — Lucius Catiline 
Has been commanded to attend the senate. 
He dares net come. I now demand your votes ; — 
Is he condemned to exile ? 

[ Catiline comes in hastily, and flings himself on the 

bench ; all the senators go over to the other side. 
(Cicero turns to Catiline.) Here I repeat the charge, to gods and 
men, 
Of treasons manifold ; — that, but this day, 
He has received despatches from the rebels — 
That he has leagued with deputies from Gaul 
To seize the province; nay, has levied troops, 
And raised his rebel standard ; — that, but now, 
A meeting of conspirators was held 
Under his roof, with mystic rites and oaths, 
Pledged round the body of a murder’d slave. 
To these he has zo answer. 
‘ Catiline (rising calmly). Conscript fathers ! 
I do not rise to waste the night in words : 
Let that plebeian talk ; ’tis not my trade; 
But here I stand for right. Let him show proofs, — 
For 
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For Roman right ; though none, it seems, dare stand 
To take their share with me. Ay, cluster there, 
Cling to your master ; judges, Romans, — slaves ! 
His charge is false ; I dare him to his proofs, 

You have my answer now! I must be gone. 

‘ Cicero. Bring back the helmet of this Gaulish king. 

[The lictors return with the helmet and axe. 
These, as I told you, were this evening seized 
Within his house. You know them, Catiline ? 

‘ Catiline. The axe and helmet of the Allobroges ! (aside.) 
Know them! What crimination ’s there? What tongue 
Lives in that helm to charge me? Cicero— 

Go search my house, you may find twenty such ; 

All fairly struck from brows of barbarous kings, 
When you and yours were plotting here in Rome. 

I say, go search my house. And is this all ? 

[ scorn to tell you by what chance they came. 

Where have I levied troops — tamper’d with slaves — 
Bribed fool or villain, to embark his neck 

In this rebellion? Let my actions speak. 

¢ Cicero (interrupting him). Deeds shall convince you! Has the 

traitor done ? 

¢ Catiline. But this I will avow, that I have scorn’d, 

And still do scorn, to hide my sense of wrong : 
Who brands me on the forehead, breaks my sword, 
Or lays the bloody scourge upon my back, 
Can wrong me half so much as he who shuts 
The gates of honour on me, — turning out 
The Roman from his birthright ; and for what ? — 
{ Looking round him. 
To fling your offices to every slave ;— , 
Vipers, that creep where man disdains to climb ; 
And having wound their loathsome track to the top 
Of this huge mouldering monument of Rome, 
Hang hissing at the nobler man below. 

‘ Cicero. This is his answer! Must I bring more proofs ? 
Fathers, you know there lives not one of us 
But lives in peril of his midnight sword. 

Lists of proscription have been handed round, 
In which your general properties are made 
Your murderers’ hire. 
Bring in the prisoners. 
{ The lictors return with Cethegus, and others. 

‘ Catiline (startled). Cethegus! (aszde.) 

‘ Cicero. Fathers! those stains to their high name and blood 
Came to my house to murder me ; and came 
Suborn’d by him. 

‘ Catiline (scornfully). Cethegus ! 

Did you say this ? 
‘ Cethegus. Not I. — I went to kill 
Cc 2 A prat- 
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A prating proud plebeian, whom those fools 
Palm'd on the consulship. : 

‘ Cicero. And sent by whom? 

‘ Cethegus. By none. — By nothing but my zeal to purge 
The senate of yourself, most learned Cicero ! 

[A cry is heard without: “ More prisoners !. The Allo- 
broges!” An officer enters with letters for Cicero ; 
who, after glancing at them, sends them. round the 
senate. Catiline is strongly perturbed. The Allo- 


broges come in, chained.’ 


Delighted as we were with ‘ Cicero on the floor,’ we were 
forced to stop here; and, perhaps, our readers have had 
enough. If they have not, we beg to present them with one 
other speech, which is in the best because the most natural 
manner of the author. 


© Catiline (starting up, and still pointing to the ground). Do you 
sce nothing ? 
© Cethegus. Take him to the gate. 
‘ Catiline. No grave? — no giant form, laid at its length ? 
Look — look — it rises — Marius in his mail ! — 
[ As to a vision. 
Thou mightiest and most awful summoner! 
Death’s majesty, — life’s terror, — that hast come, 
Passing the gates that none can see and live ! 
Is not thy visitation gracious ? — Hark ! 
He groans, — and, with a fearful heaviness, 
His eye is cast upon the earth : — but speak ! — 
Great spectre, demi-god!—TI know thou ’rt come 
To give our lingering swords the lightning’s edge, 
And put a soul in our too nerveless flesh, 
Fit for Rome’s final slaughter ? — Answer me ! — 
He will not speak !— Then, demon! by thy bed 
In burning hell, what wrath of fate is theirs, 
Who war against their country ? — See! he frowns, — 
His eye grows meteor-like, — he rends his mail, — 
And, with his dagger, stabs his naked breast ! 
[ He falls into their arms. 
* Valerius. Bear him away, — in mercy ! 
* Catiline (bursting from them, as following the vision). He rises, 
darkening al! the air! — He ’s gone! 
[ He falls, — the scene closes.’ 


Our readers must perceive a most correct imitation of the 
bursts, starts, and bold gestures of our greatest living trage- 
dian in much of the lioepsien scene; and in the poetry, 
throughout, they must see the judicious manner in which 
the extravagance of some of our most popular dramatic 
compositions has been softened and subdued in this chaste 

specimen 
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specimen of modern genius. We confirm this opinion’by a 
few words at the end of the play : 


‘ Catiline (wounded). To Rome! —(His voice failing.) — To 
Rome! 


(Aurelia and Cethegus support him. 
Where is Aurelia ? [ Falling. 


[ She bends over him. 
I must die. — Farewell ! — 
[ He springs from the ground. 
Is there no faith in Heaven? My hour shall come! 
This brow shall wear the diadem, and this eye 
Make monarchs stoop. My wrath shall have a voice 
Strong as the thunder; and my trumpet’s breath 
Shall root up thrones. Your Sebenl shall be king ! — 
Dictator ! — King of the world ! — 


[ He falls suddenly, and dies.’ 


Who would expect, in the midst of such sublimity, (unless 


he recollected that extremes were apt to meet,) such lines as 
the following : 


— —‘* A dream! no more. 


An undigested grape will do as much.’ (P. 147.) 


Such is the opinion of Aurelia; — and we recollect that 
Cicero, on another occasion, when he cried out * Edormi 
hanc crapulam, atque exhala,” so far confirmed it as to intimate 
that much wine might produce some undigested folly !— but 
that a single grape should have this effect is curious indeed. 
We must, however, now cease to wonder at the importance 
attached by the patriarch of the Dandies* of our day to the 
fact that he “ once ate a pea!” 

Again ; 

‘ You startle me — you have grown thin of late,’ 


and sundry other little playful or tender familiarities which 
harmonize wondrously ill with the gigantic or rather the Ju- 


piter-Tonans style of the rest. 


Mr. Croly is evidently a scholar, though a daring contemner 
of authorities, and a more than admissibly liberal improver of 
facts and characters. Here, however, his freedom ceases ; for, 
while he out-Maturins the great Irish dramatist himself in the 
licentiousness of frantic phraseology, he takes the tamest of 
the modern historians of the ages of classical liberty as the 
standard of his political opinions. For example; (p. v- of his 
preface ;) 





* Lest the future learned reader should be at a loss for the 
meaning of this term, we beg to add that it answers to the Bellus 
Homo of the antients. 


Cc 3 ‘ Military 
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‘ Military revolution may be sanguinary; but it is democratic 
revolution, with its boundless meannesses and perfidies, its sleep- 


less suspicions, and its merciless scaffolds, that extinguishes a 
national mind. 


‘ The phznomenon of the Augustan age, which rose from the 
bosom of those storms, like a green and lovely island from the 
ocean, could never have risen from the slough of the base and 
pestilent atrocities of popular supremacy. The multitude were 
but slightly affected by the wars of Marius, Sylla, and their suc- 
cessors. ‘The partizans on both sides were visited with formidable 
inflictions, but the struggle was above the heads of the people. 
The great rivals fought like contending spirits in a higher region, 
and “ tormented all the air,” while the nation lay below, expecting 
the victor. The waste of life was done, when the possession of 
supremacy was secure, and literature and the arts were preserved, 
as captives to do honour to the triumph, if not as illustrious friends 
to cheer the established throne. Cicero, who would have been 
slain by the mob of Clodius, flourished under Cesar. Military 
domination may turn an empire into a camp; but democracy, 
with its low, personal malice, and searching, insatiable cupidity, 
and bloody fears, turns it into a dungeon and a grave. 


‘ Yet the frequent transfers of power had darkened the heroic 
eountenance of Roman ambition.’ 


It is plain that, if the people have not the power of chusing 
their own government, and of freely electing those who are to 
make their laws, this ardent writer will be satisfied. ‘The op- 
. position of the friends of popular rights to the despotic mea- 
sures of Charles the First must be more offensive to the judg- 
ment of such a reasoner, than the subsequent violence of the 
puritanic army; and we ‘lo firmly believe that there are many, 
even among us, who still reason thus ! — May their numbers 
be few, and their strength insignificant, in a neighbouring 
kingdom ! 

Some of the minor poems in this volume have a degree of 
merit which we have felt it impossible to assign to the play. 
It is indeed likely that the same abrupt vehemence, and over- 
loading of matter, (displayed, in one instance, in a Cata- 
logue of precious stones, worthy of a jeweller’s shop, see 
pages 82—84.) may have their effect in the species of Pin- 
daric, nay even of lost dithyrambic ode, in which the author 


would seem to indulge, as far at least as wild expression ex- 
tends. In a word, 


‘* Professus grandia, TURGET ;”’ 


and that sort of tumour, if it soon comes to a head, and bursts 
without pain to the patient, is obviously preferable to a prolix 


and callous swelling. ‘Thus, for instance, in ‘ the Death of 
Leonidas.’ 
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« Up rose the glorious rank, 
To Greece one cup pour’d high, — 
Then, hand in hand they drank, 
‘ To Immortality !” 


‘ Fear on King Xerxes fell, 
When, like spirits from the tomb, 
With shout and trumpet-knell, 
He saw the warriors come. 


‘ But down swept all his power, 
With chariot and with charge ; 
Down pour’d the arrowy shower, 
Till sank the Dorian’s targe. 
‘ They gather’d round the tent, 
With all their strength unstrung ; 
To Greece one look they sent, 
Then on high their torches flung. 
‘ Their king sat on the throne, 
His captains by his side, 
While the flame rush’d roaring on, 
And their Peean loud replied ! 
‘ Thus fought the Greek of old! 
Thus will he fight again ! 
Shall not the self-same mould 
Bring forth the self-same men ?” 


“ Felix faustumque sit’? we most cordially echo: — but 
how is this reconcileable with the hate of the Anos in the 
preface ? 





Art. VII. Memoirs of the Life of the late Mrs. Catharine Cappe. 
Written by Herself. 8vo. pp.465. 12s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1822. 


N various occasions, our readers have shared with us in 
obtaining a knowlege of the attainments and excel- 
lences of the late Mrs. Cappe, as also of her husband, the 
Rev. Newcome Cappe, of York. Had this not been the case, 
when we opened the volume before us, we might naturally 
have expected to be a little wearied with its contents: for 
what, we might have said, can the memoirs of an amiable 
and pious woman, whose whole life was spent in the perform- 
ance of the unobtrusive duties of her station, afford to excite 
our interest or gratify our curiosity? What incidents 
can an individual, who never stepped beyond the happy 
boundaries of domestic life, have to relate, which by their 
variety may engage or by their importance deserve our at- 
tention? In the eyes of her surviving relatives and friends, 
such details may indeed be valuable, but what claims can 
Cc 4 they 
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they make on the regard of the public? Such would pro- 
bably have been our speculations when these Memoirs came to 
our hands, had we previously heard nothing of the fair writer 
of therm: but, even then, the perusal of a very few pages 
would have convinced us of our mistake. Indeed, as we read 
on, such candor and truth are manifested by the author, 
such purity and elevation of character, such strong good 
sense, and such animating and benevolent views of human 
‘ nature, that the interest is not slight which is inspired by the 
narrative, aided as it also is by an attractive simplicity of 
style. So far from the detail being dull and tedious, it 
abounds with incidents and anecdotes which would furnish 
ample materials for volumes of fiction; and we feel actually 
surprized that the life of an unpretending, and comparatively 
obscure, individual should exhibit so many eventful “ pas- 
sages.” 
p truth, Mrs. Cappe was one of those characters who are 
the real ornaments of society, and on whom its happiness 
and respectability greatly depend. "Without ambition to cheer 
her, without meng to reward her, without praise and often 
without sympathy to support her, she unrepiningly performed 
her quiet but most arduous duties. The calls on her talents 
and exertions were unceasing, but she never neglected them ; 
the trials to which her fortitude and resignation were exposed 
were most afflicting, but she did not sink beneath them; and 
in every situation of life she was supported by her unaffected 
piety. It is impossible that the faithful delineation of an 
example like this can be useless, and we shall endeavor to give 
such an account of the volume as may stimulate our readers 
to examine it for themselves. A very slight sketch of the 
author’s history will be sufficient to explain our extracts. 
Mrs. Cappe, who was the daughter of the Rev. Mr. Harri- 

son, a clergyman of the established church, was born at Long 
Preston, in Yorkshire, in the year 1744; and she has given 
the history of her childhood in so artless and engaging a man- 
ner as to excite our interest, notwithstanding the trivial nature 
of the details: which, however, contain many valuable hints 
to parents and instructors. The following anecdotes illustrate 
the childish character exceedingly well: 


‘ As far back as I can recollect, there was in my natural dispo- 
sition a great desire of being noticed, and an ardent love of praise ; 
not unaccompanied, perhaps, by a considerable portion of ambi- 
tion and pride. It may pere'y account for this, that I was held 
up at Long Preston and honourably distinguished there, by the 


wives and daughters of the ‘Statesmen, as “‘ Miss of the Vicar- 
age ;” which, together with what I continually heard of the splen- 
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dour of my mother’s connexions, might, at the same time, generate 
very early the desire, and encourage the expectation of becoming 
hereafter a person of some consequence; and I can remember @ 
number of little stratagems, when I was yet very young, which 
had for their object the ambition of being thus considered. - Soon 
after we removed to Catterick, Sir Conyers D’Arcy, a very old 
man, the uncle of Lord Holderness, and a character at that time 
much esteemed in the neighbourhood, called upon my father, 
who happening to be from home, and my mother being confined 
to her room by indisposition, I was deputed to make her apology. 
Charmed with the commission, I recollect determining, as I went 
down stairs, that I would hold up - head, and behave so well, 
that he should say, he never Saw so fine a little girl; and I believe 
the’ wish was accomplished, by! what I afterwards heard acci- 
dentally that he had said to my father. — Another instance I shall 
mention of the same temperament, which led afterwards to con- 
siderable finesse, and which might have been extremely pernicious 
to the future character, if the propensity had not been checked 
by the immediate operation of other principles, more favourable 
to truth and virtue. Being taken to Harrogate when I was eight 


years old, by a neighbouring gentleman and lady, who had no 


family of their own, and with whom I was a great favourite, and 
having already observed the respect which is usually paid to sta- 
tion and power, the thought struck me one evening, as I was walk- 
ing on the common with some strangers, in the absence of m 
friends, that I would give the company a high idea of my father’s 
consequence, and I asked accordingly, if they knew such and such 
persons, who were my father’s curates, mentioning first the gentle- 
man who filled that office at Long Preston, and afterwards the two 
others, who were appointed under Catterick, to different chapels 
of ease. The reply was in the negative; but the remark upon it 
fully gratified my wishes. ‘ Your papa surely must have great 
preferment!” Afterwards, however, when I reflected upon what 
I had done, I was extremely unhappy; I had purposely led the 
company to imagine that my father had four livings, whereas I 
knew that he had no other than Catterick and Long Preston, for 
he had resigned Skipton when he removed to Catterick; and 
I dreaded exceedingly, lest by some accident he should hear 
what I had said, and discover my disingenuousness.’ 


At the age of ten, Miss Harrison was sent to school at 
York to learn the female accomplishments of that day, viz. 
dancing and ornamental needle-work. Here she was intro- 
duced to her maternal grandmother, ‘ a very stately old lady 
between seventy and clgny years of age, a complete aristocrate 
of the last century.’ e mention her for the sake of the 
character which the author gives of her : 


‘ This old lady had but two criterions for estimating character 
— rank, and beauty: she did not consider the daughter of a 
country clergyman as possessing the one, and the waa 0 had 
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deprived me of all pretensions to the other. She was herself a 
woman of rank ; and her family had risen, from the circumstances 
of the times, into great consideration. Sir Patience Warde, her 
paternal uncle, was the intimate friend of the virtuous Lord Rus- 
sel, who was beheaded in the reign of the second Charles, and he 
had himself narrowly escaped the like fate. He was afterwards 
one of those who had the happiness of conducting King William 
to this kingdom ; and my grandmother, then a girl, having money 
given her on that occasion, to throw among the populace in Lon- 
don, considered herself as entitled to be a partaker in her uncle’s 
triumphs. With what majesty and importance, when I had after- 
wards obtained a small portion of favour, by listening to her 
stories, and flying to obey her commands, did she detail to me 
these histories ! adding many an anecdote of the exemplary con- 
duct of Queen Mary, of the fortitude of Lady Rachael Russel, of 
the disinterested patriotism of her virtuous Lord, and of the piety 
of Archbishop Tillotson, contrasting with these the infamous cha- 
racter of the licentious Charles, and his equally licentious and 
still more tyrannical and bigotted brother. She had the offer, she 
said, of being one of Queen Mary’s maids of honour : —I durst 
not ask her why she refused, but I remember thinking that I 
would not have done so. She died the following year.’ 


The description of this lady’s daughter is equally excel- 
lent : 


* My aunt Catharine was at this time about seventy years of 
age. She was the eldest child of a numerous family; had cer- 
tainly a very good natural understanding, an equal flow of cheer- 
ful spirits, and a remarkably amiable temper. My grandfather 
being a baronet’s younger son, and happening to live within three 
miles of his affluent elder brother, it became a point of honour 
with my grandmother, in whom the pride of ancestry was the 
ruling passion, to appear on some sort of equality with the elder 
branch of the family ; an ambition which she could not relinquish, 
even after she was left a widow, with a small jointure. My aunt, 
from her earliest infancy, was taught this lesson, and so completely 
did she imbibe its spirit, that as the object to be accomplished 
was not easy, and would be wholly unattainable without the 
strictest economy, she devoted to it the whole powers of her 
mind, and her success was proportioned to her extraordinary 
exertion. Their whole appearance and establishment was required 
to be not only decent but respectable; they were to be hospit- 
able at all times, and on some occasions were to give a splendid 
entertainment. To accomplish the first, a considerable quantity 
of land was retained in their own hands, in order to supply the 
family with the various articles of housekeeping, the best of their 
kind, at the smallest expense. My aunt would rise with the lark, 
to see that her servants and labourers were each at their post ; 
and she seldom would take the men and horses from their labour, 
to make a visit, unless when the weather had rendered it impos- 
sible to work out of doors. — To achieve the latter, the science of 
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cookery was studied with the most unwearied assiduity ; neither 
was the art neglected of producing the best possible effect, by 
the skilful arrangement of the various dishes. Possessing all these 
excellences, how was it possible but that my aunt should become 
the supreme favourite of my grandmother ? who sounded forth 
her praise from morning until evening ; continually repeating, that 
she it was who had borne “ the burthen and heat of the day,” 
and who was entitled “ to eat gold,” if it could be obtained for 
her. 

‘© My mother, on the contrary, who was seven years younger, 
was very little regarded; not being the deputed mistress of the 
family, she had not its honours to support; and whilst my aunt 
was ‘rising early and eating the bread of carefulness,” devising 
every possible expedient to attain the very summit of economical 
excellence, her sister, rising equally early, would employ her- 
self in making clothes for the poor people of the village, and in 
every little act of benevolence and charity that lay within her 
power. My aunt, however, did not abuse the absolute authorit 
with which she was invested, by any unnecessary exercise of arbi- 
trary sway; but she was led unavoidably, by the exaggerated 
praises bestowed upon her, to appreciate very highly the qualifi- 
cations which gave rise to them; and hence it was, that to make a 
genteel appearance, upon a very small fortune, became in her 
estimation the very summit of human excellence. In conse- 
quence of this persuasion, a very curious process at length took 
place in her mind, which may serve to illustrate the theory of 
Dr. Hartley ; namely, that “ there is a perpetual tendency in the 
human frame to transfer the regard due to any thing, first desire 
as the means of happiness, to the thing itself, as the end; and 
hence the love of riches, of power, and personal beauty or accom- 
plishments, desirable all of them within proper limits, and as means 
of usefulness, come in time, without continual attention and 
watchfulness, to be ardently desired and eagerly coveted for their 
own sakes alone.” The miser, when he counts his guineas, never 
once adverts to any use he means to make of them, the delight 
with which they are regarded by him wholly proceeding from 
what may be denominated the disinterested love of money ; and 
thus it happened to my aunt, in respect to her passion for a good 
dinner, on an economical plan. She was no epicure, yet would 
she listen with as much pleasure to the particular recital of an en- 
tertainment so conducted, long after the time when it was incum- 
bent upon her to give one, as if her own credit had still depended 
upon it: hence also it was, that she constantly contrived to inform 
her visitors, what she and her sister had had for dinner, and how 
it was cooked ; in order to give them a high idea of the comfort 
in which they lived, and of her own excellent management. I have 
often admired her address, in contriving to introduce this delight- 
ful subject, incidentally as it appeared, but which completely 
proved how deeply her mind was interested by it. My younger 
aunt did not feel the same self-complacency, in these recitals, yet 
she always repeated them after her sister, both that she might take 
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her share in the conversation, and also bear her testimony to the 
truth of the statement.’ 


On the death of her father, which happened when Miss 
Harrison was about twenty years old, she paid a visit to 
Nostel, the seat of Sir Rowland Winn, a cousin of her mo- 
ther, who still maintained at his fine old mansion the antient 
style of English hospitality ; and the description, which she 

ives of her venerable relative enjoying himself amid his 
friends and his tenants, could scarcely be equalled by the pen 
of Geoffrey Crayon. In 1765 she became acquainted with 
the late Rev. Mr. Lindsey, whose memoirs are mess before 
the public, and continued in strict habits of friendship with 
him until his death. By his example, she was induced to 
secede from the church, and became a member of a congre- 
gation of Unitarian dissenters. “About this period, also, she 
commenced those charitable exertions which she resigned 
only with her life, by the establishment of a Sunday-school 
at Bedale, where she resided; an attempt at that time both 
difficult and obnoxious. 

We now arrive at one of the most singular parts of the 
narrative; an account of Miss Harrison’s first attachment, 
a description of her early love, written by a woman who was 
fast approaching her eightieth year. Every body recollects 
the tender and beautiful manner in which Gibbon alludes to 
his youthful passion; yet even that account does not equal 
the perfect simplicity and delicacy of the narrative before us. 
The story is too long for us to extract; and, as it is melan- 
choly, we more willingly forego it. There is something 
peculiarly affecting in the few words in which the writer 
mentions the departure of the person to whom she was at- 
tached, and who died a very short time afterward: —‘ he 
took leave with an expression of countenance which I ‘cannot 
even now recollect, at the distance of half a century, without 
awakening very painful feelings.’ 

In 1782 Miss Harrison and her mother removed to York, 
where the former became acquainted with Mr. Cappe, a dis- 
senting minister, to whom she was married in the year 
1788, and many of whose works she has given to the public. 
A few years after their union, Mr. C. was attacked with 
paralysis, which ultimately proved fatal to him, but his suf- 
ferings were alleviated by the unremitting attentions of his 
excellent wife. Nothing can be finer than the description of 
her feelings towards her husband when he was sinking under 
this infliction : 

‘ How merciful] is that arrangement of a gracious Providence, 


which increases our tenderness in proportion to the feebleness of 
its 
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its object ! I loved and venerated my husband before he was para- 
lytic; he was my guide, my counsellor, and friend; but after the 
second dreadful stroke, when he could no longer, or but very im- 
perfectly, and at distant intervals, sustain these honoured charac- 
ters; when only the venerable ruin of his fine talents, great 
learning, and extensive knowledge remained, no language can 
adequately express how dear he was to my heart.’ 


In the summer of 1821, this amiable lady, who had sur- 
vived the greater part of her oldest and most intimate friends, 
died at the age of seventy-seven, after an active life devoted 
to kindness and benevolence. We are not in general aware 
of the quantum of happiness which it is in the power of one 
individual to bestow: but these simple Memoirs shew how 
much may be achieved by patient industry, and an earnest 
desire to do good. ‘They furnish the most valuable of all 
lessons, — the practical example of a well-spent life. 

We have mentioned that many parts of the narrative are 
highly interesting ; such, for instance, are the account of the 
deserted young Irish women in chapter xxxiv., whose history is 
excellently told ; —*‘ the History of an admired Young Lady’ 
in chapter viii.; — the tale of the young West Indian girl 
(p. 236.);—and the account of Dr. Robert Cappe’s illness and 
death, as also of the virtues and fidelity of his black servant. 
(c. xxxix. and xl.) Many anecdotes of distinguished charac- 
ters are scattered through the volume; from among which we 
extract the following relative to the celebrated Dr. William 
Hunter, (of London,) who had been called to attend Mrs. 
Winn, a relative of the author : 


‘ Dr. Hunter had called in the Doctors Ford and Warren to a 
consultation, being unable to ascertain the cause of the seizure, 
whether it was simply paralytic, or connected with, or even occa- 
sioned by, a state of pregnancy ; and they all seemed to incline to 
the latter opinion. “ If I had ever seen or read of such a case,” 


said Dr. Hunter to me, with a degree of ingenuousness, which a 


practitioner less eminent would hardly have hazarded, “I should 
not now have been so totally at a loss.” The result of their con- 
sultation was, that their patient should be bled, notwithstanding 
she had a second time undergone that operation, only two or three 
days before. ‘I believe, gentlemen,” said Mrs. W., “ you are 
mistaken in this opinion ; my own feelings and judgment are quite 
against your decision; however, you should know better than 
I do, therefore I submit ;” and she immediately held out her arm, 
and was bled accordingly. Dr. Hunter afterwards told me, that 
he believed she was right, and that they had been mistaken; add- 
ing, “ I would give the world to save her ;gve want such examples, 
among the higher ranks especially: pray send for me, if you per- 
ceive any alteration, or even if you find any difficulty in moving 
her, I will come at any hour, day or night;” and he faithfully 
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kept his word. So very painfully was his mind impressed by the 
whole scene, and especially by the distressing apprehension of her 
having been treated wrong, that a hand-organ under the window 
happening one day to play a very plaintive tone, he burst into 
tears, rung for his carriage, and suddenly left the room.’ 


Mrs. Cappe published several valuable tracts on charitable 
institutions, —a History of the Life and Divine Mission of 
Christ, — and Memoirs of her Husband. She also edited 
many of Mr. Cappe’s sermons, and the poems of Charlotte 
Richardson. Of these several tracts we have duly taken 
notice at the time of their appearance, and from them alone 
had we that knowlege of this admirable woman to which 
we have already ‘itadiod. 





Art. VIII. A Practical Essay on the — of Cast Iron. In- 
tended for the Assistance of Engineers, Iron Masters, Archi- 
tects, Millwrights, &c. Containing Practical Rules, Tables, and 
Examples ; new Experiments, and an extensive Table of the 
Properties of Materials ; illustrated by Engravings. By Thomas 
Tredgold, Civil Engineer. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Taylor, Hol- 
born. 1822. 


[= very general introduction of iron into most of our 

great public constructions, such as churches, theatres, 
commercial storehouses, docks, bridges, &c., where timber was 
formerly employed, is perhaps one of the greatest and most 
important innovations of the nineteenth century. "When we 
consider the limited nature of our forests, and the immense 
call for timber in our dock-yards during the late wars, it must 
be obvious that a proper substitute for it, which shall have a 
tendency to lessen the demand, is an object of great national 
importance, and deserving of particular attention. There 
can indeed be no doubt that, had we not obtained the substan- 
tial aid which we have derived from our iron mines, we 
must now have been almost entirely dependent on foreign 
countries for the supply of timber for all our great architec- 
tural and naval constructions. By means, however, of the 
general application of iron in these cases, we may husband 
our resources of timber; and we shall be able, in the course 
of a few years of peace, to allow our growing timber to in- 
crease in magnitude and improve in quality, while our new 
plantations are advancing towards maturity. 

If, again, we look to the durability of iron in comparison 
with wood, and the resistance (if we may use the term) that it 
opposes to conflagration, we shall be qualified to appreciate 
still more accurately the value of the new practice to which we 
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have alluded. Many buildings, which we could particu- 
larize, used for the reception of public stores and commercial 
imports, now have not a cubic foot of wood im them from the 
foundation to the roof; so that they are in fact fire-proof, and 
thus afford a security unattainable by any other means. In 
short, iron is of all materials that perhaps to which this 
country is now most iadebted for her prosperity, convenience, 
and security: it is consequently one of her most important 
products ; and one which, notwithstanding the great improve- 
ments that an increased demand has caused in its manufac- 
ture, is probably still susceptible of a greater approach to 
perfection. 

In order, however, that we may derive from this. material 
all the advantages which it is calculated to bestow, we should 
be able to estimate its power of resistance in all the variety of 
circumstances under which it is likely to be introduced; to the 
end that we may every where so proportion all the parts, that 
they may be fully equal to the resistance of the strain to 
which we intend to expose them, without loading our supports 
or the fundamental parts of our machines with an unnecessary 
weight of material. This is a consideration which never 
ought to be overlooked, even in the application of timber, but 
in the use of iron it is of still greater consequence from the in- 
creased specific gravity of that substance. Mere theory is 
not a sufficient guide in cases of this kind; and experiment, 
unassisted by theory, would perhaps be of still less use: — it is 
only by duly blending the one with the other, that we at 
length arrive at conclusions on which we may safely rely, and 
which we may advantageously introduce into practical con- 
structions. 

We called the attention of our readers to Mr. Tredgold’s 
treatise ‘* On the Principles of Carpentry” in the Monthly 
Review, vol. xcv. N.S. p.383., where we spoke of the happy 
combination of theoretical and practical knowlege which the 
author appeared to us to possess; and the present work ex- 
hibits him in the same advantageous light. He has himself 
made numerous experiments, under every form that was likely 
to lead to practical results, and has also collected all those 
that have been made by others ; thus forming such a mass of 
data as we should in vain seek in any other work: while at 
the same time he has founded on them a theory exceedingly 
simple in itself, and of the greatest utility to every one who 
is connected with architectural and mechanical constructions. 

The volume is divided into seven sections; of which the 
first consists of Introductory Remarks on the Use and — 
of Cast Iron, with Cautions to be observed in —— 
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Here are also given two extensive tables: the first exhibiting the 
depth of square cast iron beams, or bars of different —— 
proper to sustain different weights from one hundred weight to 
five hundred tons, the beams being supported at the ends and 
loaded in the middle. The dimensions are so proportioned that 
the beam shall in no case be deflected more than one-fortieth 
of an inch to each foot in length. The second table shews 
the great weight or pressure that can be sustained by beams 
of cast iron, one inch in breadth, and from one inch to four- 
teen in depth, to several lengths from one foot to thirty feet, 
the beam being supported at its two ends and loaded in the 
middle ; as also the greatest deflection of the beam in each of 
those instances. The former table therefore exhibits the proper 
working dimensions, and the latter the breaking weights, for 
the several cases. The object of the author in giving these 
tables is to save the practical builder the trouble of comput- 
ation, and to prevent those errors which might arise from 
faults in the calculation, or from a misconception of his rules. 
We have little doubt that the tables will be considered as a 
highly acceptable present by all practical builders; particularly 
with the aid afforded by the second section, which is illustra- 
tive of the use of the tables, and descriptive of the method 
of applying them to every possible case. 

In the two preceding sections, the beams are supposed to 
be square, or of the parallelopepid form: but it is well known 
that a beam is not uniformly strained in every part, and 
therefore that it' may be reduced in size towards those parts on 
which the strain is the least, without in any way injuring the 
strength of the fabric, while a great saving may thus be made. 
The proper forms and rules to be observed in this reduction 
constitute the subject of the third section. — The fourth con- 
tains a popular explanation of the strongest forms for the 
sections of beams, the construction of open beams, and the 
best form for shafts. The fifth is wholly devoted to experi- 
ments divided under the following heads, viz. On the Resist- 
ance to Flexure; Resistance to Tension; Resistance to Com- 
pression ; Resistance to Twisting; and Resistance to Impul- 
sion. We have here also, besides the author’s own experiments, 
an account of all the most useful results that have been ob- 
tained by Reynolds, Banks, Rondelet, Barlow, Ebbels, and 
Rennie. — In the sixth section, Mr. Tregold shews the me- 
thod of applying the results obtained in the preceding section, 
in order to establish general rules and principles for cases in 
which experiments can be made only in the construction at 
large, resting the principles of his investigations on the follow- 
ing assumptions : 


‘ The 
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© The first is, That the strength of a bar or rod to resist a given 
strain, when drawn in the direction of its length, is directly pro- 
portional to the area of its cross section; while its elastic power 
remains perfect, and the direction of the force coincides with the 
axis. 

‘ The second is, That the extension of a bar or rod, by a force 
acting in the direction of its length, is directly proportional to the 
straining force, when the area of the sectionis the same; while 
the strain does not exceed the elastic power. 

‘ The third is, That while the force is within the elastic power 
of the material, bodies resist extension and compression with equal 
forces. 

‘ It is farther supposed that every part of the same piece of the 
material is of the same quality, and that there are no defects in it. 
If there be any material defect in a piece of cast iron, it may 
often be discovered, either by inspection, or by the sound the 
piece emits when struck; except it be air-bubbles, which cannot 
be known by these means. 

‘ The manner of examining the quality of a piece of cast 
iron has been given in the introduction ; and such as will bear the 
test of hammering, with the same apparent degree of malleability, 
will be found sufficiently near of the same strength and extensibility 
for any practical deductions to be correct. 

‘ The,truth of these premises being admitted, every rule that is 
herein grounded on them may be considered as firmly established 
as the properties of geometrical figures.’ 


Mr. T. then proceeds to develope his theoretical views, in 
the course of which he displays the great advantage that a 
practical engineer may derive from a well grounded know- 
lege of the fundamental principles of mathematics. The lead- 
ing analytical formule being established by the investigations 
above mentioned, they are next reduced to practical rules 
under several distinct heads ; viz. 

When beams are supported in the middle and strained at 
the ends, as in the beams of steam-engines. 

Beams fixed at one end, as cantilivers, cranks, &c. 

Beams supported at both ends, and loaded in different 
parts of their lengths. 

Beams of pumping engines; cranks; wheels; resistance to 
tension ; twisting, &c.; cast iron columns, pillars, or other 
supports, compressed or extended in the direction of their 
length ; with various other practical applications and illustra- 
tions. 

In the seventh and last section, the writer considers the 
effect of impulsive forces on cast iron, and its power of re- 
sistance; as for example, Ist, ‘ To determine the dimensions 
of a beam to resist the force of a body in motion; 2dly, To de- 
termine the dimensions of an uniform beam to resist a moving 
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force; 3dly, To determine the area of the middle section of a 
parabolic beam to resist a moving force when the breadth is 
uniform,’ &c.&c. This section is followed by an extensive 
table of the properties of materials, and other data, of fre- 
quent use in calculations connected with mechanical and ar- 
chitectural constructions, arranged alphabetically; by means 
of which the rules in the body of the work may be applied to 
various other kinds of materials. In this table, also, we have 
references to the several works from which the respective data 
shave been obtained. 


The volume is illustrated by four very neatly executed plates, 
each accompanied by a descriptive page, with reference to the 
-articles which the respective figures are intended to explain. 
_ Mr. T. thus concludes his preface : 


* In general, it will be found that the examples are selected 
with a view to explain the practical application of the rules; and 
to make the reader aware of the limits and precautions to be at- 
‘tended to. In fact, the want of such information has often brought 
theory into discredit with some men, whereas the fault ought to 
have fallen on the person that misapplied it. 

‘ I hope there will be few things of any importance found in 
this work, for which a sufficient reason is not given ; sometimes I 
have been compelled to omit several steps in the investigations, in 
order to make it as little mathematical as possible ; and such omis- 
sions the reader must excuse, till a larger share of mathematical 
fearning becomes the common lot of every practical mechanic. 

. § The communication of any experiment, or observation, that 
is calculated to confirm or correct any thing I have done, I shail 
esteem a favor; for, should it meet with the encouragement I ex- 
pect, it will soon be followed by a Second Part, on the Strength 
of Pipes, Mains, Tanks, Boilers, &c.; of Chains to resist Impulsion 
and Pressure ; of Suspension Bridges ; and of Framed Work.’ 


We hope and trust that the author will not be disappointed 
in his expectation, and that the present may soon be followed 
by the important work here proposed; which is much wanted, 
and cannot proceed from a better quarter. 





Art. IX. Sketch of a System of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind; Part First, comprehending the Pijetalery of the 
Human Mind. By Thomas Brown, M.D. Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. S8vo. 8s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 

Art. X. Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By 
the late Thomas Brown, M.D., &c. 8vo. 4 Vols. QI. 12s. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 


i.e acuteness and analytic spirit of the late amiable Pro- 


fessor Brown were early in life made known to the world 
by his strictures on Darwin, and by his profound Essay on 
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the Relation of Cause and Effect. The ‘ Sketch’ now before 
us is a fragment printed by him when in a declining state of 
health, as a text-book for the students attending his » Fra and 
the ‘ Lectures’ are a posthumous publication. All these pro- 
ductions exhibit the same characters of mind, viz. great 
freedom of inquiry, patience of research, and subtilty of in- 
vestigation, joined to a humble consciousness of the limited 
sphere of the human faculties, and to a lively sense of the 
omnipresence of a superintending Providence. Considering 
how much the mind of man is liable to be warped by esta- 
blished predilections, and how much habits of controversy 
tend to impart tenacity to favorite opinions, it is in no slight 
degree creditable to Dr. Brown that he generally places the 
arguments of his opponents in the clearest point of view, and 
waives all minor and technical objections in order to meet the 
very thing signified. 

The Sketch is imperfect even as it relates to the physiology 
of the human mind: but, as far as it goes, (and it compre- 
hends only what Dr. Brown designates the external affections 
of the mind, and that branch of the internal affections which 
be terms intellectual states, ) it is an excellent compendium. In- 
deed, to those who wish to see the author’s doctrine in a com- 
pact and succinct form, it may be recommended for perusal 
in preference to the portion of the Lectures in which the same 
subjects are developed and discussed at large: for, in the 
Lectures themselves, the attention of a reader is often only 
distracted by episodes, and interludes of quotations from 
poets and from writers of humour; which, however, it may 
have been desirable or even necessary to introduce for the 
diversion of a youthful audience, and to attract any share of 
their regard to the intricate subjects discussed by the Professor. 
These quotations are also in general extremely apt, and illus- 
trative of the subject treated: but the greater number of 
them are familiar to persons of any reading’; and some would 
naturally recur to their recollection even without any reference 
being made to them. 

In the early part of the Leetures, Dr. Brown explains the 
physiology of the human mind, and in the latter part pro- 
ceeds to consider the duties of man as a moral being. — Ac- 
cording to the Doctor’s view, the object of natural philosophy 
is to ascertain the different successions of physical phzenomena, 
while that of moral philosophy is to ascertain the different 
successions of the phenomena of mind. These latter he ar- 
ranges in two classes; viz. first, its external, and secondly its 
internal affections. The external affections he subdivides ac- 
cording to the senses through the medium of which the sug- 
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gestion is made ; and the znternal he separates into two orders, 
viz. the intellectual states of the mind, and emotions. In this 
arrangement we have at least much simplicity : but the classi- 
fication of Reid falls in much better with popular phraseology, 
and is indeed in a great degree founded on popular opinions ; 
though many of those powers, which he considered as simple 
and original faculties, are doubtless derivative; and many 
others, which he has distinguished and arranged separately, 

are but different expressions for the same states of the mind. 
In considering the information which the mind receives 
from the senses, it has been usual for philosophers to com- 
mence with the sight; the perceptions acquired by means of 
that organ being much superior to the rest in distinctness. 
ocke, indeed, and after him Berkley in his admirable Ana- 
lysis of Vision, have shewn that many properties which we 
are in general supposed to see we do not in fact see, but learn 
by comparing the impressions of our sight with those that are 
communicated by our other senses. ‘Though, however, the 
doctrine of vision cannot be completely understood without 
comprehending in some degree the information given by the 
other senses, yet the vivacity of the impressions ‘of sight, its 
real eminence and superiority over the other senses, and the 
great illustration which the knowlege of it throws on all the 
rest, appear quite conclusive reasons for maintaining the pre- 
cedence. of this sense in any philosophical investigation. 
Dr. Brown, indeed, has followed a different plan, and has 
considered the senses in the order of the smell, the taste, the 
hearing, the touch, and, lastly, the sight: an arrangement 
which seems to have been suggested by no adequate reason. 
— Itis true that he has attempted an analysis of several of the 
other senses, and particularly of touch, in some degree ana- 
logous to Berkley’s Analysis of Vision; and, these other 
senses being introduced first, a much greater air of novelty 
and originality is procured for these parts of Dr. Brown’s 
speculations, than the reader perhaps would have imputed to 
them if they had followed in order, as they did in time, after 
Berkley’s noble discoveries. A person, therefore, who is un- 
acquainted with the history of the science, would be induced 
to give Professor Brown more honor than is due to him on this 
head, and to detract from the just claims of his predeces- 
sors. Whatever may have been the motive to the arrange- 
ment, such is the effect which it produces, and we cannot 
therefore refrain from. objecting to it on every account. It is 
not suited to the natural order of investigation, nor to the 
actual course of discovery. — Some of the observations of 
Dr. Brown, however, on those sensations which we commonly 
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attribute to touch, and on the origin of our notions respecting 
an external world, we shall extract as affording a very happy 
specimen of his subtile mode of investigation. As the subject is _ 
of considerable difficulty, and has perplexed profound writers 
on philosophy as much as those who have been merely ac- 
customed to reflect on such points as matters of harmless 
curiosity, we need not apologize to our readers for quoting the 
passage at full length; since it would be difficult to express 
the argument in a shorter compass, and impossible to give it 
in other words so proper and characteristic as the reader will 
find the language of the Professor. It is a curious inquiry ; 
and, though the observations with regard to the notion of 
length and duration seem to be perfectly just, yet to the far- 
ther conclusions drawn respecting the externality of objects 
from their resistance to compression, a Berkleyan might still 
object as assuming the very point in dispute when they 
assume the reality of the appearance. Dr. Brown’s statement 
may be admitted as a true history of our notion of something 
apparently external: but an opponent to the actual existence 
of what is called matter might withhold his assent to any 
other inference, and might still insist that no actual outness was 
proved. 


‘ When any very small body, such as the head of a pin, is 
gently mectaon | onthe palm of the hand, while the eyes are closed, 
an affection of the tactual surface is of course produced, and a 
consequent sensation. ‘This sensation is a sensation of touch, as 
much as any other sensation that is consequent on any other affec- 
tion of any other part of the same organ: yet it certainly would 
be very difficult to discover in it any feeling of extension what- 
ever, and I may say absolutely impossible to derive from it any 
distinct notion of figure. In the case of an impressing body so 
small, however, this may not appear so surprising as when a much 
larger surface is affected. Let the whole internal surface of the 
hand, then, be equally pressed on any uniform level surface, 
larger than itself, and of the same temperature, that the resulting 
sensation may be as little complex as possible. A feeling will 
arise which is of a peculiar kind, indeed, but scarcely, if at all, 
involving any measure of extension ; or at least so little like the 
feeling of extension which might be expected to arise, if touch 
were the primary sense of figure, that, if the fingers be kept 
separate, no distinction of the open spaces will be perceived. So 
completely, indeed, is this the case, that, if the pressure be con- 
tinued with perfect uniformity, without any peculiar contraction 
of the muscles of particular fingers, it will be absolutely impos- 
sible to discover by this operation of mere touch the number of 
the fingers that are extended over the surface compressed ; which 
must have been instantly distinguishable, if the figure of the cor- 
responding external surface, — as it must then have been by 
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the intervals of the separated fingers, had been a primary and im- 
mediate object of the sense of touch. 

‘ With these facts before us, it would seem to me very unwor- 
thy of sound philosophy, to continue still to maintain that touch 
is the immediate sense of the varieties of figure, as smell is the 
immediate sense of the varieties of fragrance: and the strength 
of the negative argument will continue the same, however inade- 
— any positive theory may be, that professes to account for 
the mede in which we obtain our primary knowledge of the ex- 
ternal forms of things. 

¢ The inquiry into the source of this primary knowledge, if we 
enter onit at all, we must expect to be a very subtile and difficult 
one ; since it involves the analysis of feelings which have been 
universally regarded as simple, and the elements of which must 
have been intimately combined, long before the period to 
which we are capable of looking back; and, for the same rea- 
son, we must be aware that the results of an analysis, which 
traces to a principle that has never been suspected to have any 
influence in the production of them, some of the most familiar 
feelings of our life, are not very likely to be of a kind that will 
appear very obvious, as first stated. 

‘ With these anticipations let us enter on the inquiry. 

‘ 1. In every attempt to arrive at the first elements of our sen- 
sations, we must begin by considering the circumstances in which 
the infant exists on his entrance into life. 

‘ He has a mind susceptible of various feelings, — of all those 
feelings, which are afterwards developed, either by the action of 
external things, or by the tendencies of the mind to exist succes- 
sively, in certain states, as the consequence of certain other ante- 
eedent states. 

‘ He exists in a corporeal world, that contains innumerable ob- 
jects capable of acting on his senses, and he has an organic frame, 
which is capable of being the medium of such action; but that 
organic frame is as little known to him as the system of external 
things, of which it may itself, indeed, with reference to the mind, 
be considered a part; the hand being, in this sense, as much an 
external object as the mass which it attempts to grasp. 

‘ It is necessary to have these circumstances clearly and con- 
stantly in view; since we should. otherwise be in perpetual danger 
of supposing that, because we, the observers, know that in touch 
an object of a certain form is pressing on an organ which is like- 
wise of a certaia form, the infant also must have this knowledge, 
and thus readily acquire the notions of extension which such 
knowledge of itself implies. If he were to know that he hae a 
hand, or any other organ of certain dimensions, he would already 
have the knowledge of which we are seeking the origin. 

‘ The infant does not know, then, that he has any organs, or 
that there is any other being than himself: but he is susceptible 
of many feelings, which may arise successively, and be remem- 
bered as past. He may look back on these feelings ; and he may 


have all the notions which such a retrospect of a series of feelings 
involves. 3 
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‘ 2, There is one notion, in particular, which, as often as a 
series of feelings is reviewed, necessarily acccompanies every such 
retrospect. We cannot look back on the series without consider- 
ing it as a certain length, greater or shorter, according to the 
number of the feelings remembered. 

‘It is very falsely supposed that, when we speak of time as 
long or short, we use these words as metaphors only. They are 
used with a meaning as precise and real, as when we speak of the 
Jength or shortness of any line in geometry. In both they signify 
a greater or shorter number of portions of a series; and in both 
alike, therefore, there is a sert of progressive measurement ; the 
portions of time, and the portions of space, which we call long or 
short, being always considered as a number of consecutive parts 
which we conceive to be lengthened, or shortened, by the addi- 
tion, or subtraction, of points of space or moments ef time. It 


is only length of time, indeed, which is truly progressive; for. 


length of space is all existent at the same moment; but, in esti- 
mating the one, as in estimating the other, there is a constant 
feeling of transition from part to part, which gives to the conti- 
nuous points of space, in our measurements, a consecutiveness, 
like that of the moments or proximate portions of the series of 
feelings, which constitute all that is known by us of time. 

‘ Length, then, whether of space or time, being the name only 
of a continued series, it is not wonderful, that, when both co-exist 
as objects of our thought, the two series should often be con- 
founded by the mind ; and that the internal measurement of each, 
therefore, should be affected, and often greatly modified, by the 
internal measurement of the other. 

‘ Accordingly we find that, in every. measurement of space 
which is not regulated by a mechanical scale, the remembrance of 
the mental series of feelings enters largely as a constituent, or 
rather, I may say, in the greater number of such measurements, is 
itself the internal scale, according to which the estimate is made. 
The road along which we have been travelling slowly is, to our 
conception, far longer than the same extent of surface over which 
we have hurried rapidly : and, though we believe the reports of our 
mile-stones, because we take for granted that the spaces between 
them have been accurately measured, it is only by this faith in the 
mechanical measurement that we resist the impression of our own 
internal feelings, which would give us, in almost every case, a very 
different report. 

¢ The similarity of the notions of length or continued series of 
parts, in their different relations to space and time, appears ver 
strongly from their tendency to flow into one another in suc 
niixed internal measurements of distance. In the measurements 
‘of great] spaces, however, it may be supposed that the circum- 
stances are too complex to admit of nicety of analysis ; and that 
we are not entitled, therefore, to extend from them to the sim- 
pler measurements of touch, what may be true indeed of greater 
measurements, but true in consequence of circumstances which 


we may not be capable of tracing. 
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‘ Let us take, then, a very simple case of measurement by 
touch ; and let us trust to experience to decide how far, in the 
simplest case, the notion of tactual length is influenced by the 
accompanying notion of time or succession of feelings. 

‘ Let any one, then, try the experiment with any surface that is 
familiar to him, — the desk, for example, at which he is in the 
habit of sitting, or the book which he may have been reading. 
If he shut his eyes, and move his finger from one end of the desk 
to the other, or from one end of the volume to the other, at first 
with moderate velocity, afterwards with great rapidity, and after- 
wards with extreme slowness, he will find, in spite of all his pre- 
vious exact knowledge of the form which he presses, his notion of 
the length of the surface to vary exactly with the time. I may ven- 
ture with perfect confidence to assert, that, when he moves his 
finger with great slowness, he will believe that he is on the point 
of touching the extremity of the surface before half the necessary 
motion have been performed. The previous knowledge will be as 
little capable of correcting the illusion, while the slow motion is 
continued, as the previous knowledge of the exact distance of any 
object in a familiar scene can prevent us from regarding the object 
as nearer, or farther, when we look alternately through the differ- 
ent ends of atelescope. The time, in short, or in other words 


the length or shortness of the succession of feelings, in moving 


along the same surface, is as truly an element of the tactual mea- 
surement in such a case, as the varying sensation that results from 
different distributions of the same quantity of light on the retina 
is an element or constituent of the visual measurement. 

‘ Even at present, then, when our tactual knowledge of exten- 
sion must, by long acquaintance with its varieties, and by the cor- 
recting influence of the other senses, as far as these can be of any 
aid, be far more accurate than in infancy, the length or shortness 
of the series of our feelings, when all sensations but those which 
are commonly ascribed to touch are excluded, is found to be the 
chief constituent of our tactual measurements ; and it is surely 
not less likely:to have influenced us, before experience could 
come in aid of our primary feelings, to correct their occasional 
irregularities and illusions. | 

‘ 3. Let us once more consider the circumstances in which the 
infant first exists, when he is the subject, indeed, of various feel- 
ings, but is ignorant of the existence of his own organic frame, 
and of every thing external. If we observe him as he lies on his 
little couch, there is nothing which strikes us more than his ten- 
dency to continual muscular motion, particularly of the parts 
which are afterwards his great organs of touch. There is scarcely 
a moment while he is awake, at which he is not opening or closing 
his little fingers, or moving his little arms in some direction. 
Now, though he does not know that he has a muscular frame, he is 
yet susceptible of all the feelings that attend muscular contrac- 
tion in all its stages. From the moment at which his fingers begin 
to move towards the palm, to the moment at which they close on 
it, there is a regular series of feelings, which is renewed as unceas- 
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ingly as the motion itself is renewed. The beginning of this 
series, as in every other regular sequence of events in after life, 
leads to the expectation of the parts which are to follow; and,. 
like any other number of continuous parts, the whole series, whe- 
ther merely remembered as past or anticipated as future, is felt 
as of acertain length. The notion of a certain regular and limited 
length is thus acquired, and very soon becomes habitual to the 
mind of the infant : —so habitual to it, that the first feeling which 
attends the beginning contraction of the fingers, suggests, of 
itself, a length that may be expected to follow. 

‘ It must be remembered that it is the mere length of a sequence 
of feelings, attendant on muscular contraction, of which I speak, 
and not of any knowledge of muscular parts contracted. The 
infant does not know that he has fingers which move, even when, 
from an instinctive tendency, or other primary cause to which we 
are ignorant how to give a name, he sets them in motion; but, 
when they are thus in motion, and a consequent series of feelings 
already familiar to him has commenced, he knows the regular 
series of feelings that are instantly to follow. 

‘ In these circumstances, let us imagine some hard body to be 
placed on his little palm. The muscular contraction takes place, 
as before, to a certain extent, and with it a part of the accustomed 
series; but, from the resistance to the usual full contraction, there 
is a break in the anticipated series of feelings, the place of the 
remaining portion of which is supplied by a tactual feeling com- 
bined with a muscular feeling of another kind, — that feeling of 
resistance which has been already considered by us. As often as 
the same body is placed again in the hand, the same portion of 
the series of feelings is interrupted by the same new complex feel- 
ing. It is as little wonderful, therefore, that this new feeling 
should suggest or become representative of the particular length 
of which it supplies the place, as that the reciprocal suggestion of 
one object by another should be the result of any other asso- 
ciation as uniform. A smaller body interrupts proportionally a 
smaller part of the accustomed series, —a larger body a larger 
portion : — and, while the notion of a certain length of sequence 
interrupted varies thus exactly with the dimensions of the external 
object felt, it is not very wonderful that the one should become. 
the representative of the other; and that the particular muscular 
feeling of resistance, in combination with the tactual feeling, 
should be attended with notions of different lengths, exactly 
according to the differences of the length of which it uniformly 
supplies the place. 

‘ The only objection which I can conceive to be made to this 
theory, — if the circumstances be accurately stated, and if the 
inadequacy of touch as itself the direct sense of figure, have been 
sufficiently shown, — is, that the length of a sequence of feelings 
is so completely distinct in character, as to be incapable of being 
blended with tactual notions of space. But this objection, as I 
flatter myself I have proved, arises from inattention, not to.a few 
only of the phenomena of tactual measurement, but. to all the 
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phzenomena : for in the measurement even of the most familiar 


objects, as we have seen, a difference of the mere rapidity or slow- 
ness with which we pass our hand along its surface, and therefore 
of the mere length or shortness of the accompanying series of 
feelings, is sufficient to give in our estimate a corresponding dif- 
ference of length or shortness to the surface which we touch. 
Length, indeed, considered absiractedly, whether it be of time or of 

e, is nothing more in our conception than a number of con- 
tiduous parts, and this definition is equally applicable to it in the 
one case as in the other. 

‘ We see, then, how, in the mind of the infant, notions of 
length may be acquired by the retrospect and anticipation of a 
continued series of feelings, —a portion of that long line of time 
which seems to us, as often as we look to the past and the future, 
to connect one remote event with another, like the lines of which 
geometricians speak, that, without any substantial reality, connect 
point with point in imaginary space. 

¢ 4. In the early half-instinctive contractions of the fingers, 
sometimes more, sometimes fewer, of these are brought down upon 
the palm ; and though the complex feeling, which arises from the 
simultaneous contraction of the whole fingers, would be, relatively 
to the sentient mind, like one simple feeling, if the contraction of 
the whole were uniform, it ceases to be regarded as simple, when 
frequent repetitions of the partial contractions have shown the 
elements of which that complex whole was composed. This inter- 
nal analysis may be supposed to be rude and indistinct at first ; but 
it will gradually become less and less obscure, like every other 
analysis which we are able to make of the first complex sensations 
of our infancy. 

¢ When the analysis has been made to a certain degree, and 
when the inward movement of such finger has been felt, in the 
series of the muscular sensations that attend its contraction, like 
a particular length, the similar movements of the others, when 
the whole fingers are bent, will be felt as a number of concurrin 
lengths. The analysis on which this distributive relief depends 
will be aided by the very circumstances to which we have traced 
the feeling of resistance that is afterwards combined with that of 
length in the complex notion of matter; for, when any small mass 
is placed in the infant’s hand, and when the ordinary contraction of 
all the fingers has begun, more or fewer of these will be impeded 
in their course, according to the breadth of the mass; and the 
series of muscular feelings of the unimpeded fingers will thus be 
more strongly distinguished from the other concurring series, of 
which the very different feeling of resistance has supplied the 

lace. 
ms Even in that rude state of intellectual being, which we are 
considering at present, we must not suppose that the mind is 
incapable of reasoning, or is exempt from the influence of those 
principles of intuition which it obeys in after life. Let us endea- 
vour, then, to trace that mixed result of sensation and intuition, 
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and reasoning, which may be supposed to arise in the circum- 
stances that have now been under our review. 

‘ 5. In whatever manner the first motions of the fingers may be 
produced, the infant will soon discover that they are renewable 
by his will; and he will often exercise this power. From the ac- 
customed antecedents he will expect the accustomed consequents, 
exactly as in after life ; since this anticipation, which is independ- 
ent of all reasoning, seems to flow from a law of our physical 
being. Certain series of feelings, then, begin and end in uniform 
order ; the anticipation of which is fulfilled as often as he does 
not will to suspend them. At last, however, they are suspended, 
without any will on his part, when some external substance has 
been placed in his hand. He expected the whole of the accus- 
tomed series: but the place of a portion of it is now supplied by 
another feeling; and since all of which he was conscious in him- 
self at the moment preceding the interruption was exactly the 
same as in the many former instances when the regular sequence 
took place, he ascribes the feeling of resistance to something that 
is foreign to him. There is something, then, which is not himself, 
— something that represents a number of concurring lengths, — 
something that gives rise to the feeling of resistance ; and we have 
thus, however obscure they may be as first conceived by him, the 
rude elements, which afterwards become more distinct in his 
notion of a system of external things. Matter is that which is 
without us, — which has parts, — which resists our effort to com- 
press it. 

‘ 6. The notion of concurring lengths external to us, which 
I have traced only to contractions of the fingers, might be traced 
in like manner to other muscular contractions, especially to those 
of the arms, as sometimes terminating in certain tactual feelings, 
and sometimes interrupted by external ohjects ; and the concur- 
rence of these varieties of muscular contraction of the fingers 
and arms, and also of the impediments to accustomed series of 
feelings, when the contraction is interrupted, may be natural 
supposed to aid the process, by which each singly might have 
evolved the same notions with less distinctness. 

¢ 7. Another element of the complex feeling arises from the 
continuity of the surface of the tactual organ. Ido not suppose 
this surface to be primarily known to the infant; for he would 
then have the knowledge which we are endeavouring to trace to its 
source: but, though he has no knowledge of his own organs, either 
as continuous in surface or separate, he has certain tactual feel- 
ings, which are not the same from similar pressure on different 
parts of the organ, but vary to a certain extent with the part of 
the organ affected ; and of these some are always proximate to 
each other in time, when the hand is made to pass along any ex- 
ternal surface. This proximity in succession of certain tactual 
feelings, when the same motion of the hand along similar surfaces 
has been very frequently repeated, gives another series for afford- 
ing the notion of length, and a series that is equally capable of 
being anticipated and expected as the muscular feelings in con- 
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traction. When one finger bends upon the palm, the series of 
muscular feelings terminates in a certain tactual feeling; when two 
or more fingers bend on it, they impress other portions of the 
tactual surface ; the feelings consequent on which impressions 
have before been found to be continuous or proximate, in the 
manner already stated, when part after part of the surface of the 
hand had frequently been moved along the same surface: and the 
union of all these concurring lengths, if I may so term them, in 
the feeling of external resistance, in which they all terminate, 
when any .mass within the hand supplies the place of the accus- 
tomed contraction, seems to afford the elements from which that 
compound notion of outness, and extension, and resistance, which 
are truly all that is meant by us when we speak of matter, may 
gradually be evolved. That the first notions of this kind will be 
very rude, may naturally be supposed ; — as we cannot but sup- 
pose, in like manner, that the first visual perceptions of distance and 
magnitude are very rude. But the child will learn to distinguish 
forms by touch, as he learns to distinguish them by vision; and 
the elements of the perceptions, that are afterwards to become 
more and more distinct in progressive evolution, are all which the 
physiologist has to find in the one case as much as in the other. _ 
‘ It is not, then, to any peculiar intuition that I am inclined to 
ascribe our knowledge of external things, as if the knowledge 
were primary and immediate, I suppose it, on the contrary, to be 
progressive in touch, as it is allowed to be in vision; and I con- 
ceive, that the gradual acquirement of this knowledge implies only 
such associations, inferences, and intuitions as are common to.all 
our physical reasonings. There is an intuitive belief of uniformity 
! of the order which has once been observed. There is a conse- 
quent expectation, when all the antecedent circumstances have 
been the same, in a part of an accustomed series of muscular 
feelings, that the remaining part of the series will follow. There 
is an inference, therefore, when, without any difference of previous 
consciousness, the accustomed series is broken by a new complex 
feeling which arises on the interposition of some hard substance, 
that the cause of this change is something different from the little 
sentient being himself; — and there are the ordinary influences. of 
association or suggestion, by which the complex feeling of touch 
and of resistance that is thus supposed to arise from a cause ex- 
ternal or foreign, and that uniformly supplies the place of a cer- 
tain length, or number of concurring lengths, becomes itself 
blended with the notion of those lengths of which it is the uni- 
form representative. Outness, extension, resistance, are thus 
mingled in one complex feeling ; and these in our conception are 
matter.’ (Sketch, p. 89.) 


With the qualifications which we have before expressed, we 
think that the subject of this quotation is -happily and 
luminously explained, and that it would of itself be a suffi- 


cient testimonial to the minuteness and subtilty of its author. 
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The chapter on Vision does not display Dr. B.’s ingenuity 
in an equally favorable point of view. Finding himself em- 
barrassed by the notion of two different figures existing at 
the same time, viz. a tangible and a visib ble figure, he: re- 
solved to cut the Gordian knot, and to deny on existence of 
visible figure altogether: but that visible figure does exist. will 
be evident to any one who studies the forms of shadows, or 
any things painted on a flat superficies, the different outlines 
of which are not tangible;— and that visible figare must 
exist has been proved by Mr. Fearn, who, in his Laws of 
Vision, explains that wherever there is variety of color there 
must be lines, and that visible figure is in fact nothing more 
than the contrast of colors. Mr. Dugald Stewart has re- 
cently adopted this notion from Mr. Fearn; though, in his 
earlier publications, he seems to have been as much perplexed 
on this subject as his predecessors, or even as his successor 
Dr. Brown. 

Before he proceeds from the external to the internal affec- 
tions of the mind, the Professor considers the effect of desire 
as giving increased vivacity to the particular impressions, when 
many objects are together acting on our organs of sense. In 
his Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect, he had 
considered the subject of will very much at large; shewing 
that there is no general faculty independent of the particular 
desires ; and that the word will, when applied to particular 
cases, is only distinguished from the word desire as involvin 
the anticipation of the instant sequence of its object. Indeed, 
his conclusions against the existence of the general faculty 
cannot be better expressed than they had been long before by 
an observer, who, on all occasions, and equally when his rea~ 
soning is the most unsatisfactory and when it is the most con- 
clusive, displays great subtilty, and expresses his meaning in 
the most apt and direct terms. ‘* Voluntas,” says Spinoza, 
*“ differt ab hac et illd volitione eodem modo atque albedo ab hoc 
et illo albo sive humanitas ab hoc et illo homine ; adeo ut aqué 
impossibile sit concipere voluntatem causam esse hujus et illius vo- 
luntatis, atque humanitatem esse causam Petri et Pauli. (Epis- 
tola ad Henricum Oldenburgiam, Opp. Posthum. p. 399.) 

The influence of desire in increasing the intensity of parti- 
cular parts, in a complex groupe either of perceptions or con- 
ceptions, is stated by Dr. Brown with great perspicuity, and 
his observations on this head seem to us equally just and in- 
genious. ‘ To attend,’ he remarks, ‘ is simply to wish to know: 
we are conscious only of the wish and its effects; and it is 
truly a beautiful provision in the economy of the mind that 
what we wish to know becomes immediately, on that very ac- 
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count, by the influence of the ordinary laws of thought and 
emotion, more easy to be known,’ 

With regard to the internal feelings of the mind, or those 
which are not the immediate consequences of the presence of 
external objects, the Professor separates them into intellectual 
states’ of the mind, and emotions. The intellectual states are 
divided into the phenomena of — suggestion, and rela- 
tive suggestion ; the former comprehending what is generally 
classed under the name of memory, and the latter antler judg- 
ment, and the two holding between them the empire of imagin- 
ation. By the term suggestion, it will be seen that Dr. Brown 
means the same that other authors mean when they speak of 
the association of ideas: though he has avoided that phrase as 
conceiving that it involved the notion of some mysterious link 
between the ideas, and has preferred a word which he thinks 
expresses the mere fact of particular sequences or tendencies 
to sequence, without implying any intermediate vinculum. The 
justice of this criticism on the word rejected may perhaps be 
questioned: but it is right that the meaning of the phrase 
employed, whatever it may be, should be correctly understood 
as intending an uniform conjunction which is experiment- 
ally observed, and not any mode of connection which may 
have been conjectured. | 

In classing the emotions of the mind, it would have been 
more in uniformity with the other parts of Dr. Brown’s 
work to have considered the elementary feelings in order, and 
not to have arranged the emotions according to the complex 
forms in which they usually exist. He states, as we think 
justly, that the elementary feelings might be classed under a 
very few heads; and that joy, grief, desire, astonishment, 
respect, contempt, and the two opposite species of vivid 
feelings which distinguish the actions that are denominated 
vicious or virtuous, would comprehend all or at least the 
greater number of them: but he has preferred to treat of 
them as they appear in their ordinary state of complication, 
and has arranged them into immediate emotions, or those 
which involve no notion of time whatever, — retrospective, 
those which relate to the past, — and prospective, those which 
relate to the future. The immediate emotions are again sub- 
divided into those which do not and those which do involve 
any moral affection. Under the first head are comprehended 
cheerfulness, melancholy, wonder, wearisomeness, and our feel- 
ings of beauty and its opposite, of sublimity and ludicrousness ; 
while under the next subdivision are placed the feelings dis- 
tinctive of vice and virtue, the emotions of love and hatred, of 
sympathy, pride, and humility. ‘The retrospective emotions are 
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separated into those having relation to others, as anger and 
gratitude, and into those having reference to ourselves, as 
simple regret and gladness, remorse and its opposite. The 
prospective emotions consist of our desires and fears, which 
are enumerated by Dr. Brown nearly in the same manner as 
by his predecessors. 

This mode of arrangement may have its convenience for 
popular purposes: but, in a systein in which the author com- 
mences by a stricter mode of inquiry, the introduction of it 
seems to us to be particularly ill judged and incongruous. It 
is a sacrifice of science to effect; and we cannot but think 
that, if Dr. Brown had lived to submit his theory to the 
public in his own way, he would have completely recast this 
portion of it. 

To the ethical part of his work the author has prefixed 
some very elaborate discussions on the origin of our dis- 
tinctive feelings of virtue and vice. That, even in the most 
savage state, the human mind must in some cases recognize 
these distinctions, is evident, because they are recognized a - 
ever any sympathy exists, or any experience of the means that 
are calculated to produce certain effects; and even in savage 
life such sympathy, and such experience, do in some degree 
exist. It cannot be denied that all men have a susceptibility 
of moral emotions: but the different opinions on the approve- 
ableness of particular actions, in different ages and states of 
society, make us hesitate before we concur in Dr. Brown’s 
doctrine of essential approveableness, or admit with him that 
© certain actions cannot be contemplated without the znstant 
feeling of approval.’ Some knowlege of life, and a good 
deal of observation as to the consequences of actions, are 
necessary in the formation of sound moral judgments; and 
considerable discipline against first impressions, as well as 
much regulation of the feelings by reflection, must have been 
exercised before we can allow our moral emotions to become 
our guides in conduct. The author’s language on this intri- 
cate subject is certainly much less objectionable than that of 
many of his predecessors in the northern Universities; and 
when, instead of a moral sense, all that is stated as universal 
and inherent in the mind is a susceptibility of moral emotions, 
it must be admitted that a great advance has been made 
towards a more sober and a sounder method of investigation. 

The inquiry into a man’s duty towards his fellow-creatures, 
his Creator, and himself, is conducted through all its parts 
by Dr. Brown not only with much good sense and propriety 
of expression, but, on many occasions, with great felicity of 
illustration and genuine eloquence. As a specimen of his 
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manner when he gives scope to his powers, we copy a passage 
in which, with but little toleration of excesses that may be 
fashionable, or that a great authority might pronounce in 
some cases to be venial, he descants on the crime of adultery. 


‘ Let us imagine,’ says he, ‘ one of those domestic groups which 
form, to the lover of happiness, one of the loveliest spectacles with 
which the earth is embellished, — a family, in the small circle of 
which there is no need of distracting and noisy gaieties without, 
because there are constant tranquillity and enjoyment within, — in 
which the pleasure of loving is, in the bosom of the wedded pair, a 
delight, that, as blending in one uniform emotion with the pleasure 
of being loved, is scarcely to be distinguished from that affection 
which is ever flowing around it,—a delight that grows not weaker, 
but more intense, by diffusion to the little frolickers around, who, 
as yet, know little more than the affection which they feel, and 
the affection of which they are the objects, — but who are rising 
into virtue, amid the happiness which virtue sheds. In consider- 
ing such a scene, would it require any very long and subtle effort 
of reflection to determine what would be the greatest injury, 
which human malice could devise against it, if it were in the 
power of malice to execute every atrocity which it might con- 
ceive? It would be that very injury which the adulterer perpe- 
trates, —the crime of him who can see all this happiness, and can 
say in his heart, This happiness shall exist no longer. A time may 
indeed come, when, if his artifices be successful, this happiness 


‘will exist no more, — when she, who was once as innocent as she 


was happy, shall have been consigned to that remorse, which is 
to hurry her, too slowly for her own wishes, to the grave, — and 
when the home which she has deserted shall be a place of wretched- 
mess and desolation, — where there is one miserable being, who 
knows his misery, and others, who still smile, while they inquire 
anxiously, with a sort of fearful wonder, for the presence of her, 
whose caresses they no longer enjoy, — and are as yet ignorant 
that a time is to arrive, when they are to blush at the very name of 
her, to whose knee and embrace of fondness they are longing to 
return. 

‘ When Milton describes the leader of the fallen spirits as 
witnessing, on his entrance into Paradise, the happiness of the 


first pair, he knew well how necessary it was to the poetic interest 


which he wished us to feel, in the character and enterprise even of 
this audacious rebel, that, in the very prospect of executing his 
infernal purpose, he should have some reluctance, to disturb that 
beautiful happiness, which was before his eyes : 


‘ O hell! what do mine eyes with grief behold ! 
Into our room of bliss thus high advanced 
Creatures of other mould — earth-born perhaps, 
Not spirits — yet to heavenly spirits bright 
Little inferior ; — whom my thoughts pursue 
With wonder, and could love, so lively shines 
In them divine resemblance, and such grace 
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The hand that form’d them on their shape hath pour’d: 
Ah, gentle pair! ye little think how nigh 

Your change approaches, — when all these delights 
Will vanish, and deliver ye to woe, — 

More woe, the more your taste is now of joy. 
Ill-fenced your heaven to keep out such a foe 

As now is entered ; — yet no purposed foe 

To you — whom I could pity thus forlorn, 

Though I unpitied. League with you I seek, 

And mutual amity. — Hell shall unfold, 

To entertain you two, her widest gates, 

And send forth all her kings: —there will be room — 
Not like these narrow limits — to receive 

Your numerous offspring : — if no better place, 
Thank him who puts me, loth, to this revenge — 
On you, who wrong me not, for him who wrong’d. 
And should I at your harmless innocence 
Melt, (as I do,) yet public reason just, 

Honour and empire with revenge enlarged, 

By conquering this new world, compel me now 

To do what else, though damned, I should abhor. * 


‘ It is similar happiness, which the adulterer invades. But he has 
not the compunction of the fiend, in invading it. He enters into 
paradise, eager to destroy. He invades it, decause it is happiness, 
in many cases, it is his vanity, which he seeks to gratify, far more 
than his sensual appetite ; the beauty with which the eye is most 
attractive to him, is the love with which it is already beaming on 
another ; and if there were less previous conjugal affection to be 
overcome, and, therefore, less wretchedness to be produced, by 
the conquest which he is ambitious of achieving, he would often 
forbear his seductions, and reserve them for those, who may af- 
ford to his insatiable wishes of moral desolation, a greater harvest 
of misery. 

‘ Such is the adulterer : — and of all this mass of wretchedness 
which he produces, and of all the iniquity which can calmly 
meditate and plan such wretchedness, what is the palliation which he 
assigns ? It is the violence of his love alone which he pleads. He 
is not aware, what aggravation there is of his guilt, in that which 
he regards, or professes to regard, as the apology of it. If, by 
love, he mean mere sexual appetite, his excuse is of the same 
kind, as that of the common robber, who should think, that he 
had given a moral justification of his rapacity, by describing the 
debaucheries which it enabled him to pursue, and the difficulty 
which, without his thefts, he should feel, in visiting as frequent! 
the tavern and the brothel. Andif, by the love which is asserted, 
be meant an affection more worthy of that name — what are we to 
think of the sincerity of his love, who, to gratify his own lust, is 
eager to plunge into guilt and wretchedness, the very being whom 
he professes to regard with an interest, which should have led 
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him, if sincere, to expose himself, to every thing but guilt, to save 
her from misery, like that which he is intentionally preparing for 
her? To speak of affection, therefore, or of feelings to which he 
dares to give the name of affection, is, on his part, to double his 
crime. It is to confess, that, while he is not merely regardless of 
the happiness of the husband whom he robs, but equally regard- 
less of the happiness of her of whom he robs him, he is as com- 
pietely and brutally selfish, in his love, as he could be in his 
ndifference or his hatred; — and that the peace, and honour, and 
virtue of the being, whom he professes to regard as the dearest 
to him in existence, are, therefore, as nothing, when he must 
either sacrifice them, or make a sacrifice which is far more painful 
to him, of one of his own desires.’ (Lect. 1xxxiv.) 


The ensuing remarks relate to a very different subject, and, 
although perhaps obvious, have not been so often repeated as 
to have become superfluous. It is a point on which the wise 
do not always preserve their wisdom, and on which even the 
good seem sometimes to forget their humanity. 


‘ There is a power in every individual, over the tranquillity of 
almost évery individual. There are emotions, latent in the mind 
of those whom we meet, which a few words of ours may at any 
time call forth ; and the moral influence which keeps this power 
over the uneasy feelings of others, under due restraint, is not the 
least important of the moral influences, in its relation to general 
happiness. 

‘ There are minds which can delight in exercising this cruel 
sway, — which rejoice in suggesting thoughts that may poison the 
confidence of friends, and render the very virtues that were loved 
objects of suspicion to him who loved them. In the daily and 
hourly intercourse of human life, there are human beings, who 
exert their malicious skill, in devising what subjects may be most 
likely to bring into the mind of him with whom they converse, the 
most mortifying remembrances ;— who pay visits of condolence, 
that they may be sure of making grief a little more severely felt ; — 
who are faithful in conveying to every one the whispers of unme- 
rited scandal, of which, otherwise, he never would have heard, 
as he never could have suspected them, — though, in exercising 
this friendly office, they are careful to express sufficient indignation 
against the slanderer, and to I forward as many grounds of 
suspicion against different individuals, as their fancy can call up; 
— who talk to some disappointed beauty, of all the splendid pre- 

arations for the marriage of her rival,—to the unfortunate 
asaitin poet, of the success of the last night’s piece, and of the 
gteat improvement which has taken place in modern taste ;— and 
who, if Z could have the peculiar good fortune of meeting with 
any one, whose father was hanged, would proveniy find no subject 
so attractive to their eloquence, as the number of executions that 
were speedily to take place, 

_ © Such power man may exercise over the feelings of man; and, 
as it is impossible to frame laws which can comprehend injuries 
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of this sort, such power man may exercise over man with legal 
impunity. But it is a power, of which the virtuous man will as 
little think of availing himself, for purposes of cruelty, as if a 
thousand laws had made it as criminal as it is immoral ;—a power 
which he will as little think of exercising, because it would require 
only the utterance of a few easy words, as of inflicting a mortal 
blow, because it would require only a single motion of his hand.’ 
(Lect. Ixxxv.) | 


Professor B.’s observations on the goodness of the Supreme 
Being contain much matter condensed into a small compass; 
and we earnestly recommend the perusal of them to those 
whom the scepticism or Manicheism insinuated in some of 
the fashionable poetry of the day may have taught to trifle, 
instead of reflecting gravely, on so important a question. In- 
deed, the serious and fervent but unobtrusive and charitable 
piety of the author has impressed marks of genuineness and 
sincerity on these reflections, which make them in the highest 
degree estimable and interesting; and the scoffer must rise 
from the perusal of them restrained by the seriousness and 
impressiveness of the writer, while the man of patient reflec- 
tion will confess his views of Providence to be confirmed and 
enlarged by them, and every motive to virtuous and honorable 
exertion invigorated. 

We are aware that, in the short space within which we are 
obliged to limit our remarks, we have been enabled to give 
our readers but an imperfect sketch of the volumes before us. 
The extracts will however afford some glimpse of the author’s 
excellences, both as a physiologist and as a moralist; and 
we think that they cannot fail to induce those persons, who 
feel an interest in such pursuits, to study the volumes them- 
selves. Mere readers for amusement, perhaps, will only find 
passages here and there in the last two volumes to engage 
their attention, and will be repelled from the other parts not 
only by the nature of the subjects discussed, but by the man- 
ner in which they are treated. 

On the merits or demerits of Dr. Brown’s style it is difficult 
to speak. He seems to have coined for himself not a new 
language, but new modes of expression, and new phrases in 
the room of familiar words which he considered as either 
not appropriate or not sufficiently significant. It must be 
granted that by this plan he has avoided much ambiguity, and 
has escaped from the meshes and snares of words into which 
many of his predecessors had fallen: yet, by this studied pe- 
culiarity of phrase, he has removed the subjects discussed to 
a greater distance from the first impressions and first appre- 
hensions of his readers. They will have to consider passages 
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-in which, though no single word be new, the whole diction 
and color of the language are so different in the application 
and combination of words, and the structure of the sentences 
is so unusual, that a person may find himself perhaps unable 
to understand at first that which he always knew when it was 
expressed in a different manner. One excellence, however, 
Dr. Brown has shewn in the highest degree, and it results 
from this nicety and fastidiousness about words; viz. that his 
own phrases are invariably used by him in the same sense ; 
so that, when we have once understood the meaning of a 
particular assemblage of words, we can never again be em- 
barrassed to discover what they mean. His philosophical 
terms are most exact and precise; and, when we are familiarized 
to the apprehension of them, their peculiar propriety and signi- 
ficancy are in most cases soon recognized and admitted. 

In the moral parts of the Lectures, where he quits dry dis- 
cussions and expatiates on the conduct of man in social life, 
we find much amplitude and much poetic diction: but in 
these portions the art of composition is frequently visible, 
and the energy and vigor of the images are often destroyed 
by the factitious preparations and rhetorical pomp with which 
they are introduced. ‘The most poetical parts were evidently 
not written from the throes and inspirations of genius, but 
were worked up and elaborated in the closet. Among the 
quotations from Latin writers, some very admirable passages are 
introduced from Seneca, who seems to have been Dr. Brown’ S 
favorite among the moral writers of antiquity ; and the pas- 
sages selected do great credit to the Professor’s taste and 
sagacity. Yet we think that the study of this Roman author 
has done something to infect and corrupt Dr. B.’s own com- 
positions. At least, whatever may be the cause, we observe, 
in many parts which otherwise we should term the happiest 
of his writings, a sort of false elevation, and strutting, and 
stilted grandeur, which, if some imperfect model had not alway S 
unconsciously been present to his mind, neither the simplicity 
of his own character would ever have suggested to him, nor the 
soundness of his own judgment have allowed him to adopt. 
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W E briefly adverted in one of our late Numbers to the 
situation and prospects of Spain *, and we now resume 
the momentous subject with the deepest feelings of interest 
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snd anxiety. It is indeed impossible to view with apathy the 
scene which Europe at this moment presents. We are not 
beholding the spectacle of one great nation arrayed against 
another for the accomplishment of some scheme of idle ambi- 
tion or unjust aggrandizement, or a contest arising out of 
the ordinary views and motives of monarchs. ‘The featutes 
of the approaching struggle are of a still more dark and fatal 
character, and on the issue of it, the destinies of conti- 
nental Europe for many ages may depend. National aggres- 
sions usually have some redeeming or extenuating feature, to 
save the assailant from the perfect infamy which brands this 
new invasion of the Spanish territory. ‘The love of dominion, 
the spirit of martial achievement, and the real or imaginary 
interests of the aggressor, are all intelligible motives by which 
we may conceive it possible for a nation to be misled: but to 
institute a crusade against principles, and those principles the 
highest and purest of our nature, has been reserved for the 
ultra-folly and ultra-wickedness of a Bourbon government. 

With the cause of the liberties of the world, perhaps, thus 
committed to the guardianship of her citizens, Spain naturally 
attracts our ardent curiosity. Her resources, her history, 
her institutions, and the habits and feelings of her people, 
have all become matters of important inquiry, as assisting us 
to form a correct judgment with regard to the probable result 
of the present contest. ‘The fate of the Spaniards themselves 
must be decided by their national character and feelings. If 
they are as a nation sufficiently enlightened to prefer education 
and knowlege to antient prejudices and superstitions, — suffi- 
ciently temperate to abstain from excesses when the thirst of 
revenge is on them,—and sufficiently resolute to hazard 
themselves when their political existence is at stake, — it will 
never be in the power of France, though her soldiers occupy 
every fortress between the Bidassoa and the Guadalquiver, to 
accomplish her rash and infamous project. ‘With what degree 
of confidence we may look to the Spaniards for a firm re- 
sistance to this monstrous invasion of their independence, the 
information collected by Mr. Blaquiere in the present volume 
will materially assist us in forming an opinion; and we have 
therefore applied ourselves more particularly to such portions 
of it, as are calculated to elucidate the present state of affairs 
in the Peninsula. 

If the fate of Spanish liberty depended on physical causes 
only, we should have little doitht of its final triumph: for, 
destitute of all military resources, unequipped, unpaid, and 
unfed as the Spanish soldiery may be, we yet believe them to be 
fully adequate to the defence of their country. Nothing, in- 
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deed, can prevent Spain from being over-run by a numerous 
and disciplined army; her citadels may fall, and her capital 
may shelter the invader: but she needs not trust for safety to 
the walls of her fortresses, or to the array of regular forces, 
Her strong-holds are the fastnesses of her mountains, and her 
military resources consist in the vigorous arm of her peasants, 
and the keenness of their avenging knives. ‘The martial 
spirit of the people is far from being extinct; and the valor 
of the Cid may yet animate his countrymen against enemies 
more to be dreaded by them than even their Moorish op- 
pressors. When we consider, however, the moral condition 
of the Spaniards, then we are almost led to tremble for the 
existence of their liberties. It is not that they are destitute 
of the elements necessary to form a free and enlightened nation, 
for we believe them to be men “ who know their rights, and 
knowing dare maintain :”— nor is it that they have not shewn 
themselves worthy of the light of freedom, for never did a 
people so magnanimously cast aside their fetters: — but it is 
because the counteracting principles of tyranny and super- 
stition still exert so great an influence, that we look with doubt 
to the result. ‘The power of the court and of the priesthood 
is still prodigious, and the history of the last fifteen years 
enables us in some degree to calculate the extent of its oper- 
ation. On Sulieends return in 1814, the strength of his 
adherents immediately manifested itself, and was most strik- 
ingly evident in the defection of the sixty-nine deputies, who 
afterward received the soubriquet of Persas, and who shame- 
lessly ranged themselves under the banners of despotism, 
The failure of the attempts of Porlier, of Montigo, of Ri- 
chart, and of Lacy, all owing to the united efforts of the 
court and the priests, manifest but too plainly the existence of 
their corrupt influence. We fully believe that the majority of 
the people are untainted by these pernicious principles, and 
ardently desirous of preserving their newly acquired rights: 
but, when supported by a foreign force, the partizans of des- 
potism must necessarily become formidable. 

It would have been fortunate for Spain if her citizens had 
been divided only into the two great parties of Serviles and 
Liberales, as they have been termed: but, from the historical 
review before us, it is too evident that the friends of freedom 
are divided among themselves; and the Liberals of 1812 and 
the Liberals of 1822 would not be recognized as belonging to 
the same party. That instability, which has occasionally 
marked the measures of the liberal ministry, is observable 
also in some of the individuals who have played most con- 
spicuous parts in the Revolution. The conduct of Henry 
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O'Donnell, Count Abisbal, who is at the present crisis in- 
vested with a highly important military command, has re- 
peatedly baffled the conjectures of all sides. While the 
invasion of the French, however, will give strength and spirit 
to the servile party, it must, on the other hand, tend to unite 
the friends of freedom, and to merge all the injurious jealou- 
sies which have divided them in the deeper interest of their 
common safety. Under all these perilous disadvantages, the 
patriots of Spain have nowto contend against a powerful enemy; 
and were it not that the history of their late Revolution pre- 
sents a noble picture of their valor, their constancy, and their 
moderation, the present aspect of their liberties must have 
been most dark and fatal. No one, however, can read the 
volume now before us, without feeling satisfied that there 
exists in the Spanish nation a spirit of freedom, which, though 
it may be momentarily oppressed, is not to be extinguished 
by all the efforts of its foreign or its domestic enemies. ‘The 
very fact that a free constitution has been established, not- 
withstanding the opposition of so much ignorance and cor- 
ruption, at once proves the extent to which liberal principles 
have pervaded the people: while the hitherto unshaken sta- 
bility of that constitution, and the mildness and moderation 
of its supporters, afford at the same time the most unequivocal 
evidence that the Spanish Revolution was no military usurp- 
ation, —no triumphant attempt of a party at variance both with 
the views of the crown and the wishes of the people. 

We had intended to select a few passages from Mr. Bla- 
quiere’s work to illustrate our preceding observations: but, 
such is the,diffuse and excursive manner in which the 
volume is written, that our limits are altogether insufficient 
for that purpose. We may, however, extract the author’s 
remarks on the clergy : 


‘ With respect to the great body of the Spanish clergy, I am 
happy in this opportunity of declaring that it contains as much 
learning, virtue, and knowledge, as any other in Europe ; but, in 
alluding to general facts, a regard for the interests of truth 
obliges me to repeat, that the practices adopted in former days, 
relative to images, celibacy, temporal power, and the appropriation 
of property, intended for totally different purposes, can only be 
regarded as an unwarrantable deviation from the rules of the 
primitive church. As the continuance of error does not conse- 
crate or justify it, there cannot, surely, be any impropriety in 
urging that whatever remains of the evils thus introduced by vice 
or ignorance, ought to be removed, if the ministers of the Gospel 
wish to secure esteem‘for themselves, or fidelity to the religion of 
their Divine Master. 
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_ © I can truly add that the relaxation, approaching to perfeet 
indifference, which prevails in the middling and higher classes of 
society in Spain, with respect to the obligations of religion, and a 
fulfilment of the ordinary duties of worship, is spreading with such 
rapidity, and gaining over the lowest’ orders, as to threaten the 
most serious consequences. [It is in vain that volumes are written, 
ro srw scepticism and infidelity have their origin in the works of 
philosophers, and modern demagogues, if such there be: none 
but the blind or interested any longer deny that both are to be 
found in the conduct of the clergy themselves ; in their uniform 
opposition to reform of every kind; in their efforts to perpetuate 
error, long after it is recognized as such, by the most illiterate of 
their flocks ; in their readiness to co-operate with the tyrants and 
oppressors of mankind ; and, above all, in an universal persuasion 
that they neither practise nor believe in the doctrines they preach, 
so implicitly, as men ought, who are desirous of convincing others. 

‘ The chief ground of hope, with those who feel anxious about 
the future fate of Spain, is founded on the important circumstance 
of there being a very considerable portion of its clergy who ac- 
knowledge the necessity of reform ; men who are actuated no less 
by a just sense of virtue, than by the apprehensions that, as in 
political matters, if delayed too long, it will have the inevitable 
effect of bringing those dogmas into total contempt, which may, 
by a timely restoration to their original purity, become the source 
of present as well as future felicity. 

‘ I have conversed with some of these men, models of probity, 
meekness, and disinterestedness ; at once the most irreproachable 
and enlightened this country has produced. There is not one of 
them who does not deeply lament the existing state of the church, 
and who does not sigh for its regeneration.’ 


The character of Count Abisbal, in the existing situation 
of affairs, “cannot fail to be interesting to our readers: 


‘ Most of the troops intended for the New World had been col- 
lecting for some time in Andalusia, and the temporary command 
given to Abisbal, a name so intimately connected with the histor 
of the last six years, and more especially those events which led 
to the re-establishment of freedom, that it cannot be passed over in 
silence. Of all those who have appeared on the political stage of 
Spain, within the above epoch, the character of Henry O’Donnell, 
Count Abisbal, is unquestionably the most wavering and enigma- 
tical. The immediate descendant of a family driven from Ireland 
by the same causes which expatriated that of Lacy and so many 
others, the Count, much more highly favoured on the score of 
fortune than the hero of Catalonia, had the reputation of being 
nearly his equal in military knowledge and personal bravery, qua- 
lities which he frequently displayed during the war of independ- 
ence. It was, however, just after the laurels of O’Donnell had been 
fresh gathered in the field of honour, and while the Liberales con- 
ceived they had not a more staunch supporter or ee 
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friend, that the army of reserve under his command followed the 
baneful example of Elio’s corps, and declared in favour of despo- 
tism against the constitution. Whatever might have been the 
motive which induced the Count thus to sacrifice such dearly 
earned fame, and the interests of his country, it is certain he 
retained his honours and emoluments in 1814, while his nomina- 
tion to the board of general officers, for re-organizing the army, 
proved he had become a favourite at court. Like all those who 
vacillate in their political principles, a variety of anecdotes are in 
circulation, relative to the subsequent conduct of Count Abisbal. 
The few particulars I am about to relate were communicated to 
me previous to my arrival here, and as they have been in a great 
measure confirmed by respectable testimony since that time, there 
is the less reason to doubt their authenticity. 

‘ That O’Donnell was not sincere in his adherence to Ferdinand, 
is evident from the correspondence he is said to have entered into 
with the confidential attendants of Charles IV. in 1815, for the 
avowed purpose of restoring the old monarch and converting him 
into a constitutional king. Having, on his return from the French 
frontier, met Lacy here, they made up a misunderstanding which 
had occurred some years before, and solemnly engaged thence- 
forth to co-operate with each other in the great work of national 
regeneration. Appointed Captain-general of Andalusia, soon after, 
the Count was one of those who urged Lacy to strike the first 
blow in Catalonia, promising faithfully to support the attempt with 
all the troops under his command at Cadiz and its vicinity. Not- 
withstanding his famous order of the day, on the failure of Porlier, 
which once more shook the confidence inspired by his recent pro- 
fessions, Abisbal took great pains to manifest his wishes in favour 
of a change, when, in addition to his former appointment, he was 
named Commander-in-chief of the expedition, towards the end of 
1818. One of the reasons now alleged by the General, for the 
vehemence with which he expressed his opinions, and called upon 
the officers to join him in proclaiming the constitution, arose from 
his anxiety to atone for having, through false zeal and misplaced 
loyalty, contributed to its suspension in 1814; and difficult as it was 
to confide in the promises of one who had so often varied, the 
Count gave such proofs of sincerity on this occasion, that he at 
length succeeded in making converts of the most or The 
prospect which now opened before O’Donnell was truly flattering ; 
he had recovered the esteem of his fellow-soldiers, and was about 
to obtain immortality, by leading them on to the goal of freedom : 
a day being fixed for proclaiming the constitution, the duties of all 
those who were destined to participate in the sacred enterprize 
were traced out, and confidential agents selected to prepare the 
minds of the soldiery. As the time of declaring themselves ap- 
proached, the patriots, justly apprehensive of the evil consequences 
which could not fail to result from having the civil administration 
in the hands of a military chief, proposed that a provisional junta 
of government should be appointed until the Cortes could be as- 
sembled. The Count is said to have been quite indignant at a pro- 
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posal, which seemed to call his own talents and patriotism ‘in 
question, and expressions are attributed to him, which, if ever ut- 
tered, certainly justify the determination of the officers not to act, 
nor proceed in the design on any other terms. The General and 
his second in command, Sarsfield*, also the intimate friend of Lacy, 
are supposed to have, from that moment, renounced the project. 
This intention, however, was carefully concealed. It having been 
previously arranged, that the troops should encamp at Port 
St. Mary's, and the 15th July appointed for carrying the plan into 
execution, O'Donnell called his friends together, and informed 
them that, as there was every reason to believe the whole scheme 
had been discovered by the court, it would be impossible to wait 
so long, he had therefore determined to fix the morning of the 
8th for effecting the object in view, and hoped this would be 
equally agreeable to their wishes. The communication was most 
joyfully received, and no suspicion entertained of the intended 
change on the part of their leader. Orders were accordingly issued 
for the regiments to assemble on the plain of Palmar, near Xerez, 
at which town Sarsfield was quartered. with the cavalry. The 
General himself left Cadiz on the evening of the 7th, causing those 
of the inhabitants who were in the secret to inform the people that 
he was going to proclaim the constitution, and would return the 
following day to perform the same office amongst them; alleging 
that as the army had unfortunately destroyed it in 1814, the first 
cry of liberty should emanate from the camp, so as to efface the 
errors of that melancholy period. Nothing could exceed the joy 
evinced by all those who heard this piece of intelligence, and pre- 
parations were immediately commenced to receive the expected 
deliverer of his country. Landing at Port St. Mary’s, O’Donnell 
placed himself at the head of some infantry stationed there, and 
proceeded with them to join the main body, while Sarsfield led on 
the cavalry from Xerez. The troops were drawn out and had al- 
ready gone through the usual evolutions, when the second in com- 
mand, and Abisbal, appeared at the same moment, advancing in 
opposite directions : expectation was at its height, and both officers 
and men congratulating each other on the joyful event which 





‘ * This officer is descended from Lord Lucan, who espoused 
the cause of James II. in Ireland, where the name of Sarsfield is 
still familiar, as the hero of a popular national drama, called the 
Battle of Aughrim, or the fall of St. Ruth, in which Lucan endea- 
voured to sustain the interests of his master against those of 
William III, | The Spanish General served with Lacy and O’Don- 
nell during the war ; and until the 8th of July, 1819, he was consi- 
dered as one of the best officers and bravest men in the Peninsula. 
But no virtues or talents, however great, can avail those who be- 
tray public liberty: an axiom which is amply proved in the pre- 
sent case; for ever since the part taken by Sarsfield in the trans- 
actions of the above day his past glories are blasted, and his very 
existence almost consigned to oblivion, or remembered only to be 
eontemned.’ 
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would soon terminate the reign of terror. It is, however, evident, 
that the parties who accompanied the General and his friend. had 
been taught their lesson, for on Sarsfield perceiving him, his first 
movement was to ride rapidly along the line, followed by several 
squadrons of horse, exclaiming Viva el Rey! This ominous 
watch-word being repeated by the Count and his party, it soon be- 
came general, nor was it until he had summoned the colonels 
around him, and told them they were prisoners in the King’s name, 
that the patriots would credit the evidence of their senses. It 
would be vain to attempt describing the astonishment and indig- 
nation excited by this extraordinary proceeding ; but, before there 
was sufficient time, either to express their sentiments on such treat- 
ment, or appeal to the troops, each of the prisoners, fifteen in 
number, including the flower of the patriot chiefs, and heroes of 
La Isla, were hurried off under escorts, and confined in the neigh- 
bouring castles. This act, which requires no comment as it speaks 
for itself, did not secure to Abisbal the confidence or favour of 
the court; for, although well received on his arrival here, he was 
immediately called upon to resign his command, and Count Cal- 
deron, a name till then scarcely known to the army, appointed his 
successor. 

‘ Whatever civilities may have been shown to the Count on his 
return from Andalusia, they did not continue many days ; he had 
doubtless rendered an important service to the servile faction ; but 
O’Donnell must have known that gratitude was not amongst the 
number of their virtues. On the other hand, although ministers 
were fully aware of the part he had taken in preparing the revolt, 
yet they resolved to keep up appearances, until a favourable 
opportunity occurred for bringing home the charge, or gratifying 
their resentment. The Count was thus placed between the fear of 
punishment and those self-reproaches arising from having betrayed 
the patriot cause; not to mention the loss of an occasion which 
scarcely ever recurs a second time to the most highly favoured 
individual. There are some acts in public life which cannot be 
justified, I apprehend the above is of that description. — O’Don- 
nell is said to defend his conduct on the plea that neither the state 
of opinion, nor the nature of the preparations in other points of 
the ae were favorable to the enterprize ; and that under 
these circumstances, a civil war, instead of national freedom, 
might have been the result of his projected attempt. In con- 
templating that endless variety of causes which govern human ac- 
tions, reasons are seldom wanting to palliate whatever depends on 
the mere discretion of men in power; without pretending to de- 
cide on the degree of guilt or innocence attributable to the Count, 
truth obliges me to say, that his defence has not satisfied the people 
of Spain, nor exonerated him from the charge of personal ambi- 
tion. It must be confessed that the experience of present times is 
peculiarly well calculated to remove those doubts, which have 
hitherto induced men to hesitate between the fear of antici- 
pating public opinion, and taking advantage of an auspicious mo- 
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‘ The sentiments of the nation had been expressed in such 
various ways, their sufferings were so multiplied, that no risk, how- 
ever great, of future and contingent evil, could be fairly put in 
competition with the certain benefits of a successful effort in favour 
of freedom: deeply as this truth is engraven on the minds of the 
most superficial observers in these days of improved political know- 
ledge, it cannot be matter of surprise that neither his brilliant ser- 
vices during the war, nor recent exertions, had removed the fatal 
impression made by Abisbal’s conduct on the plain of Palmar, and 
which is increased by a very general conviction that he might have 
marched in triumph to the capital. However poignant the feel- 
ings of the Count may now be, at having thus rejected the most 
glorious, the most exalted boon ever tendered by fortune, it can- 
not but produce a salutary effect on others ; for I defy any future 
patriot im whose hands the destiny of his country is placed to 
reflect on what Henry O’Donnell has lost, without persevering in 
what he undertakes, or perishing in the attempt !’ 


Mr. B.’s remarks on the literature of Spain do not display 
a very extensive and critical acquaintance with the subject: 
but they are curious as affording much information on the 
taste of the day. We quote a brief memoir of M. Llorente, 
whose work on the Inquisition we noticed some time ago. 
(See Appendix to vol. xci. and vol. xcii.) 


‘ M. Llorente is amongst the most industrious, useful, and cor- 
rect writers, of whom his country can boast: like Jovellanos, his 
pen has never been taken up, except to support the interests of 
religion and humanity. Brought up to the clerical profession, he 
became a canon at the cathedral of Toledo, in the early part. of 
Charles IV.’s reign, and was appointed secretary of the Inquisition 
at Madrid, in 1789; availing himself of the advantages thus 
afforded, the three years he continued in office were divided be- 
tween softening down the sanguinary code of the Holy Office, and 
collecting the materials for illustrating its past history; of these, 
his four interesting volumes, so often quoted in my former letters, 
compose only a part. 

‘ Convinced, with some of the wisest and best men in Spain, 
that reform, political and religious, could come only from without, 
and in obedience to the peremptory injunctions of his sovereigns, 
Charles IV. and Ferdinand, M. Llorente submitted to the new 
king, and was immediately appointed Minister for Public Instruc- 
tion: entrusted with various important commissions by the govern- 
ment of Joseph Buonaparte, he discharged them with a zeal and 
ability which obtained general approbation : his efforts to prevent 
excesses on both sides were particularly conspicuous during the 
war. Included in the proscription, which awaited all the followers 
of Joseph, M. Llorente’s exile has been attended with the loss of 
personal property to a very large amount; a valuable library, and 
the whole of his emoluments. Neither poverty nor persecution 
have, however, for a moment, interrupted the labours of this —* 
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lent man. His works are extremely voluminous, and all tending to 
some grand object of reform and improvement. An essay, pub- 
lished by him in 1812, exposed many of the abuses which have 
crept into church-discipline; and, amongst others, the nomination 
of bishops by the popes, or by temporal sovereigns, instead of 
being elected by the clergy and people, as they were originally. 
His academical discourse on the Holy Office appeared soon after. 
Since these publications, the ‘* Critical History,” and “ Plan of a 
Religious Constitution,” already mentioned, have added greatly to 
his literary reputation. The last named work has been denounced 
by the Bishop of Barcelona, and a severe censure passed on it ; 
this gave rise to a second work, entitled an Apology for the former; 
in which every article attacked by the censor is ably refuted, and 
the doctrines previously laid down more strengthened than ever. 
Thus it is, that the persecutions of talent and virtue are rendered 
useful to mankind. 

‘ From the magnitude and number of M. Llorente’s offences, 
there is little doubt, that, if the Inquisition were restored, and 
should he fall into the hands of its familiars, he would, himself, 
grace one of those spectacles so. often and well described in his 
works. 

‘ The publication of a work, in which the author has produced 
various interesting documents, and, amongst others, a remon- 
strance made by the minister of Saint Louis to Pope Innocent IV., 
in 1247, against the undue and tyrannical influence of the sove- 
reign pontiff, no less than his Plan of a Religious Constitution, 
has made M. Llorente an object of jealousy and hatred to the 
French hierarchy, and was the cause of his being excluded from 
performing mass in any of the churches in Paris. This cruel and 
malignant act has deprived him of a trifling stipend; thus consi- 
derably reducing means, which were already of the most circum- 
scribed description. The result of all this series of injustice at 
home, and persecution abroad, is, that the author of the “ Critical 
History,” after enjoying an ample fortune, during the time of his 
life when it was least wanted, is now reduced to the necessity of 
seeking his bread in a strange land. 

‘ In addition to his articles furnished to the Révue Encyclopa- 
dique, M. Llorente occasionally offers some wholesome eR to 
his countrymen, and much as he disapproves of many acts of the 
constitutional government, more especially of those which relate 
to the Afrancesados, he is not the less patriotic or anxious for its 
preservation: his opimions on the policy which the ministers ought 
to pursue are to be found in several letters, published under the 
signature of Candido. 

‘ Upon the whole, this excellent divine may be said to exhibit 
the sublimest spectacle of our nature; that of a virtuous man 
struggling with adversity, and sustaining his principles in the midst 
of difficulties; of which, only a small part would convert hun- 
dreds of his contemporaries into hypocrites and slaves. 

‘ The documents collected by M. Llorente, relative to the more 
remarkable trials and persecutions of the Holy Office, also the 
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correspondence of Charles V. with his ambassador at Rome, one 
of the most interesting extant, would be a valuable acquisition to 
the British Museum; though there is reason to believe that they 
have been offered to it, and rejected. His life of the venerable 
Bishop of Chiapa is in the press, and could not be better dedicated 
than to his collateral descendant, the faithful and persecuted fol- 
lower of Napoleon. 

‘ M. Llorente’s knowledge of ecclesiastical history, and theolo- 
gical controversy, has obtained for him the appellation of “ the 
walking library” (biblioteca ambulante): learning could not be 
better conferred, for he is ever ready to communicate it, and with- 
out that pedantic vanity displayed by so many of his contempo- 
raries in Spain and other countries. Owing to the peculiarity of 
his situation, which has prevented M. Llorente from returning 
home, as well as the want of good faith amongst some French and 
Spanish booksellers, who have printed editions of his works, with- 
out consulting the author, they have become more profitable to 
others than to himself. 

‘ In closing this inadequate notice of the services rendered to 
mankind by M. Llorente, I would appeal to the humane and bene- 
volent, whether it is not a stain on the character of the times, that 
such men should be suffered to end their days in poverty; and I 
will ask, with what justice those who neglect them can reproach 
the persecutors of Cervantes, Tasso, and Camoens ?” 


Our readers know that M. Llorente was lately driven back 
from France into his own country. 

The prefixed map exhibits a part of Andalusia and Grenada, 
including Cadiz. 
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POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art.12. The Age of Bronze; or, Carmen Seculare et Annus 
haud Mirabilis. 8vo. 2s.6d. Hunt. 1823. 

It is understood that these lines are the production of Lord 
Byron, though he has not chosen to give to them the sanction of 
his name ; and certainly they bear the features of his muse. They 
are careless and unequal, vigorous and caustic. Our readers will 
remember the scorn with which Napoleon Bonaparte was assailed 
by the noble Lord after the battle of Waterloo, and this is now 
the way in which his treatment as a captive is recorded : 


¢ But where is he, the modern, mightier far, 
Who, born no king, made monarchs draw his car ; 
The new Sesostris, whose unharnessed kings, 
Freed from the bit, believe themselves with wings, 
And spurn the dust o’er which they crawled of late, 


Chained to the chariot of the chieftain’s state ? ies 
es ! 
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Yes ! where is he, the Champion and the Child 

Of all that’s great or little, wise or wild? 

Whose game was empires and whose stakes were thrones ? 
Whose table, earth — whose dice were human bones ? 
Behold the grand result in yon lone isle, 

And, as thy nature urges, weep or smile. 

Sigh to behold the Eagle’s lofty rage 

Reduced to nibble at his narrow cage ; 

Smile to survey the Queller of the Nations 

Now daily squabbling o’er disputed rations ; 

Weep to perceive him mourning, as he dines, 

O’er curtailed dishes and o’er stinted wines : 

O’er petty quarrels upon petty things — 

Is this the man who scourged or feasted kings ? 
Behold the scales in which his fortune hangs, 

A surgeon’s statement and an earl’s harangues ! 

A bust delayed, a book refused, can shake 

The sleep of him who kept the world awake. 

Is this indeed the Tamer of the Great, 

Now slave of all could teaze or irritate — 

The paltry jailer and the prying spy, 

The staring stranger with his note-book nigh ? 
Plunged in a dungeon he had still been great ; 

How low, how little was this middle state, 

Between a prison and a palace, where 

How few could feel for what he had to bear ! 

Vain his complaint, — my lord presents his bill, 
His food and wine were doled out duly still: 

Vain was his sickness, — never was a clime 

So free from homicide, — to doubt’s a crime ; 

And the stiff surgeon, who maintained his cause, 
Hath lost his place and gained the world’s applause. 
But smile, though all the pangs of brain and heart 
Disdain, defy, the tardy aid of art ; 

Though, save the few fond friends, and imaged face 
Of that fair boy his sire shall ne’er embrace, 

None stand by his low bed — though even the mind 
Be wavering, which long awed and awes mankind ; — 
Smile — for the fettered Eagle breaks his chain, 
And higher worlds than this are his again. 


How, if that soaring Spirit still retain 

A conscious twilight of his blazing reign, 

How must he smile, on looking down, to see 
The little that he was and sought to be! 

What though his name a wider empire found 
Than his ambition, though with scarce a bound ; 
Though first in glory, deepest in reverse, 

He tasted empire’s blessings and its curse ; 
Though kings, rejoicing in their late escape 
From chains, would gladly be their tyrant’s ape ; 
How must he smile, and turn to yon lone grave, 


The proudest sea-mark that o’ertops the wave! - 
lat 
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What though his jailer, duteous to the last, 
Scarce deemed the coffin’s lead could keep him fast, 
Refusing one poor line along the lid 

To date the birth and death of all it hid, 

That name shall hallow the ignoble shore, 

A talisman to all save him who bore : 

The fleets that sweep before the eastern blast 
Shall hear their sea-boys hail it from the mast ; 
When Victory’s Gallic column shall but rise, 
Like Pompey’s pillar, in a desart’s skies, 

The rocky isle that holds or held his dust 

Shall crown the Atlantic like the hero’s bust, 
And mighty Nature o’er his obsequies 

Do more than niggard Envy still denies. 

But what are these to him? Can glory’s lust 
Touch the freed spirit’ or the fettered dust ? 
Small care hath he of what his tomb consists, 
Nought if he sleeps — nor more if he exists : 
Alike the better-seeing Shade will smile 

On the rude cavern of the rocky isle, 

As if his ashes found their latest home 

In Rome’s pantheon, or Gaul’s mimic dome. 

He wants not this ; but France shall feel the want 
Of this last consolation, though so scant ; 

Her honour, fame, and faith, demand his bones, 
To rear above a pyramid of thrones ; 

Or carried onward in the battle’s van 

To form, like Guesclin’s * dust, her talisman. 
But be it as it is, the time may come 

His name shall beat the alarm like Ziska’s drum.’ 


The late Congress is afterward introduced, as one of the events 
of the past ‘ annus haud mirabilis,’ and each of the monarchs 
there assembled is duly ‘ called over the coals” of the author’s 
poetic furnace. That political meeting, — “Impar Conaressus 
Achilli,” + —is then generally characterized : 


‘ Strange sight this Congress! destined to unite 
All that’s incongruous, all that’s opposite. 
I speak not of the sovereigns — they’re alike, 
A common coin as ever mint could strike : 
But those who sway the puppets, pull the strings, 
Have more of motley than their heavy kings. 
Jews, authors, generals, charlatans, combine, 
While Europe wonders at the’ vast design : 
There Metternich, power’s foremost parasite, 
Cajoles ; there Wellington forgets to fight ; 





‘ * Guesclin died during the siege of a city: it surrendered, 
and the keys were brought and laid upon his bier, so that the place 
might appear rendered to his ashes.’ 

+ Motto in the title-page. 

There 
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Their Chateaubriand forms new books of martyrs* ; 
And subtle Greeks intrigue for stupid Tartars; 
There Montmorency, the sworn foe to charters, 
Turns a diplomatist of great eclat, 

To furnish articles for the ‘‘ Debats ;” 

Of war so certain — yet not quite so sure 

As his dismissal in the ‘** Moniteur.” 

Alas! how could his cabinet thus err ? 

Can peace be worth an Ultra-Minister ? 

He falls indeed, perhaps to rise again 

‘¢ Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain.” ’ 


The events in New and Old Spain, the distressed state of the 
British empire, &c. &c., are also introduced in the course of this 
satire ; which is intended to depict the present times as an age of 
which the features are bronzed with impudence and vice: — but 
we must not farther rob these 778 lines. 


Art. 13. Blossoms. By Robert Millhouse. Being a Selection 
of Sonnets from his various Manuscripts. With prefatory 
Remarks on his humble Station, distinguished Genius, and 
Moral Character. By the Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1823. 

This poetic Corporal was sufficiently introduced and recom- 
mended to our readers in our Number for September, 1821, p. 98., 
where we mentioned his poem of Vicissitude ; and where, by an 
error of the press, he was called Willhouse instead of Millhouse. 
Dr. Booker informs us that this deserving man is now under the 
pressure of extreme poverty, aggravated by such severe bodily 
affliction as to be incapable of any manual labour. It is therefore 
with propriety as well as kindness that he now addresses the 
charitable feelings of the public, in soliciting the humane to 
afford poor Millhouse some temporary relief by purchasing the 
small productions of his pen; and we are sincerely inclined to 
support the Doctor’s benevolent intentions. —The present little 
volume consists entirely of sonnets, of which we copy one or two 
as specimens : 

‘ To Gold. 

‘ Fee for the knave, in every age and clime ! 
Thou shield to gilded ideots ! slave to kings! 
Pander to War and other horrid things 

That stain with blood the chronicles of Time ; 
When, shining Mischief! shall the poet’s rhyme 
Tell of thy virtues in the good man’s hand, 
Chasing away grim hunger from the land, 
And proving true thy alchymy sublime ? 





‘ * Monsieur Chateaubriand, who has not forgotten the author 
in the minister, received a handsome compliment at Verona from a 
literary sovereign: ‘* Ah! Monsieur C——, are* you related to 
that Chateaubriand who—who— who has written something ?” 
(écrit guelgue chose!) Itis said that the author of Atala repented 
him for a moment of his legitimacy.’ 

Rev. APRIL, 1823. Kf If 
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If evil spring from thy deceitful wand, 
Nor good nor ill thou bring’st to such as I: 
For here gaunt Poverty stands shivering by, 

To snatch the scanty portion from my hand — 
Give me thy power, thou thing of good or guile } 
And I will teach sad poverty to smile.’ — 


‘ To Poverty. 
‘ Base taunting humbler of the noble mind! 
Thou scanty clother of the poor man’s bed, — 
With beggar’s curses heap’d upon thine head, — 
While orphans’ wailings follow thee behind ! 
Hence from my sight, thou comforter unkind — 
For ’tis not all, that chilling Want I know, — 
That pinch’d I wander, while the keen winds blow, 
And vainly search a better day to find 
Alas! I feel a deeper sting of woe ; — 

Deeper, Oh! Poverty, than all thy pangs ; — 
Deeper than what proceeds from Hunger’s fangs, 
Or aught that could from other anguish flow : 
Dread of injustice from a satrap-knave — 
From this would I escape, or find a grave.’ 


Dr. B. remarks that the reader will probably peruse these son- 
nets with wonder, ‘ when told that they were nearly all composed 
while the author’s hands were busily employed at the loom, amid 
the din of a dozen stocking-frames, and the heterogeneous con- 
versation or singing of as many workmen,’ 





Art. 14. Julian; a Tragedy: in Five Acts. By Mary Russell 
Mitford. 8vo. 2s. Whittakers. 1823. 

Although this tragedy is highly creditable to the talents of Miss 
Mitford, it manifests no symptoms of pre-eminent dramatic genius. 
—It displays, if we mistake not, the extent of the fair writer’s 
. powers : —it contains nothing to displease the ear, and little to 
fatigue the patience of the reader : — it can boast of a reasonable 
share of pathos, and a sufficiency of poetic language; —and 
yet, after all, we fear that it cannot enjoy a long existence. — 
The powerful dramatic spirit is wanting. It is a representation of 
various passions, not of individual characters. There is nothing, 
for instance, in the ambition of Melfi to distinguish him from the 
usual class of aspiring men, who, ever since a crown was invented, 
have placed their happiness within its circle. If we change but 
his name, he would with propriety fill the part of the ambitious 
man in any tragedy, whatever be the age and wherever be the 
scene.— When a master dramatist would embody a passion, he 
engrafts it on and incorporates it with individual character. The 
ambition of Richard III. is not the ambition of any other man: 
it is a feeling peculiarly his own, and is intermingled with his per- 
sonal qualities, even down to the deformity of his shape. In 
¢ Julian,’ the generalization of character runs through the whole 
of the persons: Annabel the heroine is the personification td : 

on 
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fond and faithful wife; Julian, of an affectionate son, whose filial 
feelings are at variance with higher duties; and D’ Alba is the true 
impetuous lover, who holds justice, mercy, and virtue all light in 
comparison with the gratification of his desires. The structure of 
the incidents, also, is, but inartificial: they are evidently too pliant 
in the writer’s hands, and occasionally they are somewhat melo- 
dramatic. 

Many passages of considerable literary beauty, however, are to 
be found in some of the scenes, though there are none that can 
lay claim to the highest excellence. The following lines, taken 
from the scene in which Julian contemplates the death of Anna- 
bel, in order to save'‘her from the hands of D’Alba, are a favor- 
able specimen of Miss Mitford’s powers : 


‘ Ann. Why dost thou gaze 
So sadly on me? 
¢ Jul. The bright stars, how oft 


They fall, or seem to fall! The sun — look! look! 

He sinks, he sits in glory. Blessed orb, 

Like thee — like thee — Dost thou remember once 

We sate by the sea-shore when all the heaven 

And all the ocean seemed one glow of fire ; 

Red, purple, saffron, melted into one 

Intense and ardent flame, the doubtful line 

Where sea and sky should meet was lost in that 

Continuous brightness ? there we sate, and talked 

Of the mysterious union that blessed orb 

Wrought between earth and heaven, of life and death — 

High mysteries !— and thou didst wish thyself 

A spirit sailing in that flood of light 

Straight to the Eternal Gates, didst pray to pass 

Away in such a glory. Annabel! 

Look out upon the burning sky, the sea 

One lucid ruby — ’tis the very hour! 

Thou'lt be a seraph at the Fount of Light 

Before 
‘ Ann. What! must I die? And wilt thou kill me ? 

Canst thou? Thou cam’st to save 








‘ Jul. To save thy honour! 
I shall die with thee. 
‘ Ann. Oh no! no! live! live! 


If I must die — Oh it is sweet to live, 

To breathe, to move, to feel the throbbing blood 
Beat in the veins, — to look on such an earth 

And such a heaven, — to look on thee! Young life 
Is very dear. 


¢ Jul. Would’st live for D’ Alba ? 

‘ Ann. No! 
Ihad forgot. Til die. Quick! Quick! 

© Jul. One kiss ! 
Angel, dost thou forgive me? 

‘ Ann. | Yes. 


Ff 2 ‘ Jul. 
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‘ Jul. My sword !— 
I cannot draw it. 
¢ Ann. Now! I'm ready.’ 


Art.15. Lines written to commemorate the Accession of George IV., 
and recited at the Brighton Festival, January 29. 1823; also 
the Lines recited on the same Occasion in 1822 and in 1821. 
By B. H. Smart. 8vo. pp.24. Hookham. 

Mit . Smart laudably speaks with great modesty of his own compo- 
sitions, to which chance and a temporary occasion gave birth; and 
he declares that he will no more attempt the same theme, but 
leave it to others, who may treat it not ‘ with more sincerity, 
independence, and zeal, but with more variety.’ Though we think 
that this resolution shews the good sense which is otherwise visible 
in Mr. Smart’s compositions, yet his lines are very far from. dis- 
creditable to him, with respect either to feeling or to poetic.ex- 
pression. We quote a few of the verses last spoken: 


‘¢ Ah! what were Freedom’s self, but sordid strife, 
If absent all the ennobling grace of life ? 
Ah! what were life, its splendour and its pride, 
Its empty pomp, if freedom were denied ? 
But who might realize the patriot’s dream, 
And keep each good secured from each extreme? 
— Ye spirits of our sires; that hover round 
The isles you loved, and see your labours crowned! 
Ye lived in days of struggle and of dread, 
Ye lived when Hampden fought and Sidney bled ; 
Ye lived when, mad with power, a ruffian band 
Had well nigh swept the graces from the land ; 
Ye lived when he, the king that freedom chose, 
Embarked for Erin’s shore to meet with foes ; 
Ye lived — ye dive, who saw the age on wing, 
When Scotia half refused a nearer king ; 
And we — we live — (ah! show the recreant wight, 
An alien from the joy we feel to-night, 
A bastard of his clime and fathers’ blood, 
Whose crooked soul disowns the ripened good) — 
We live when that which darker days concealed, 
The throne’s true basis, is to all revealed, 
And, known the monarch’s and the people’s right, 
The erst contending principles unite. 
We live when arts, and arms, and science, own 
The ennobling lustre of a sheltering throne, 
And he who rules, our ornament and grace, 
Is first in manners as the first in place. 
We live when Erin’s sons, the boon, the free, 
The brimming souls of hospitality, 
Have blessed their monarch on their own loved ground, 
And in their King a kindred spirit found. 
We live when Caledonia hails the day 


That gave her sceptre to a George’s sway ; seal 
na, 
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And, ’midst her children, lofty, thoughtful, staid, 
Her King, in native dignity arrayed, 

Awakening all her regal pride, has stood 

The first of all her first in Holyrood, 

While one, the sweetest of her tuneful throng, 
Her latest minstrel, welcomed him with song.’ 


An incidental note at p. 23. may a little surprize those visitor 
of Brighton who have known it only in late years : , 

‘ Some notion of what Brighton was within the memory of per- 
sons yet alive may be formed from the fact, that a few months 
ago, a witness was called to say whether a certain passage in the 
town, at a period within his recollection, was or was not a way for 
horses ; on which he deposed, that at the time spoken of there 
was but one horse in the town, and that was a mill-horse.’ 


POLITICS. 


Art.16. An Address to the Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, on the Injury the Landholders sustain for the Want of a 
Protecting Duty on Imported Corn; and by the Inequality of their 
present Burthens for the Support of his Majesty’s Government 
and the Poor. With a few Hints on the Expediency of equal- 
izing the Poor-rates ; and on the Propriety of adopting some 
Means to regulate the Proceedings at County Meetings ; drawn 
up from the Fate of the late Meeting in Norfolk. By William 
Pettman of Ham, Kent. 8vo. 2s. Darton and Harvey. 1823. 


Art.17. A Letter to Mr. Canning, on Agricultural Distress. By 
a Country Gentleman. 8vo. 1s. Longmanand Co. 1823. 
The natural feelings of commiseration towards an individual, 

which any great reverse of fortune is calculated to inspire, may 

be a little blunted when the consideration is forced on us that it 
has chiefly arisen from his own misconduct. The great landlords 
must reckon on this effect with regard to them: they must expect 
to be reminded that, for five-and-twenty years, they supported 
the most lavish and extravagant expenditure of the public money 
at the beck of the minister of the day; and that the enormous 
debt, which is now pressing with intolerable weight on their own 
shoulders, could not have been contracted if they had not assisted 
in heaping it themselves. That tenants should have caught the 
mania for war and wastefulness from their landlords is less sur- 
prizing than it is to be deplored: but they, also, whose situation is 
now truly desperate, may be reminded that, when wheat was selling 
at ahundred and twenty shillings per quarter ; when many of them 
had leases at half the value of their farms; and when the fund-holder 
was compelled by law to receive his dividend in Bank of England 
notes, which were depreciated ten, twenty, and five-and-twenty 
per cent. with reference to the standard coin of the country, for 
years together ; that then the cry for an “ equitable adjustment of 
contracts” was never once heard from their lips. We remember 
no county-meetings, held to petition Parliament to take into its 
consideration the hard case of the annuitant, who was obliged to 

Ff 3. give 
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give a discharge in full for a pound sterling on the receipt of a 
bit of paper worth fourteen or fifteen shillings ; and who, at the 
same time, could not buy a quartern loaf under twenty-pence or 
two shillings: —nor does a single instance occur to us in which a 
tenant volunteered to his landlord an increase of rent, because 
agriculture was in a much more flourishing condition than either 
party had anticipated when their lease was arranged. These 
remarks are forced on us by the speeches made, and the reso- 
lutions passed, in various parts of the kingdom within the last few 
months. 

In Mr. Pettman’s ‘ Address,’ we find many distressing facts 
recorded, and much useful information, though we by no means 
assent to all his proposals: but the Country Gentleman’s ‘ Letter 
to Mr. Canning’ is querulous, and hardly calculated to repay the 
Right Honorable Secretary for the time and trouble of reading 
it. ‘ Machinery,’ says the author very gravely, ‘ has contributed 
in a very great degree to the present alarming extension of the 
evil of the poor-rates. Machinery employs one man where 
manufacture — work done by the hand — employs twenty ; nine- 
teen, therefore, are thrown out of employment, and are. obliged 
to have recourse to the parish for relief.’ Hopeless, indeed, 
must be our condition if this is the case; for scarcely a day passes 
over our heads without facilitating human labor by the evolution of 
some latent power of mechanism. According to this reasoning, 
Dr. Church's new printing machine must be restrained by an 
injunction from the Lord Chancellor; nay the * Country Gentle- 
man’ himself stands convicted of practical heresy against his own 
doctrine, by having submitted his Letter to the press. If he had 
wanted a thousand copies of it, he should have employed fifty 
transcribers to make twenty copies each. 

Although Mr. Pettman’s pamphlet contains many.useful sug- 
gestions, he pins his faith too closely on the sleeve of Mr. Webb 
Hall, whose excess of zeal and defect of judgment have probably 
much injured the cause of the agriculturists. In addition to the 
knowlege which Mr. P. has obtained in the capacity of a general 
agent for landed property, he is himself a practical farmer, and 
the owner of ‘landed property which, under his own management, 
was lett for 45001. five years ago. We may not entirely agree 
with him, perhaps, as to the causes which have led to the present 
calamitous state of agriculture : but let that pass; it may be more 
profitable to pay attention to his remedies. He advises reduction 
of rents: they have been reduced ; — not because the reduction has 
been clamorously demanded by public writers and public speakers, 
but from the necessity of the measure on the part of those landlords 
whose tenants had no other capital than that which was invested 
in their farms ; and from good feeling, and a sense of equity, on 
the part of others whose tenants may have had independent pro- 
perty. If a farm was lett when the price of wheat was eighty 
shillings per quarter, which afterward fell to sixty and again to 
forty, a reduction of twenty-five per cent. in the first instance, and 
increased to fifty in the second, would leave the tenant in statu quo, 
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provided that his other outgonngs were reduced in the same pro- 
portion. This arrangement applies very weil to the tenant, but 
how is the landlord to live? Again, how can any such arrange- 
ment apply to those who farm their own estates? In the Isle of 
Thanet, Mr. Pettman tells us, it is conjectured that two-thirds 
at least of the arable land are held by proprietors. A general 
reduction of rents can only be a partial and therefore an ineffectual 
remedy; and the same remark may be made as to tythe. The 
clergyman, we know, can never take more than a tenth of the 
gross produce; and a tenth is a tenth all the world over, be the 
price of wheat six pounds per quarter or only two. True: but 
it is a very different thing to the farmer whether he parts with 
one-tenth of his produce when the value of the other nine-tenths 
enables him to live comfortably, to pay the interest of his borrowed 
capital, and to meet the various expences of carrying on his 
business ; or whether he gives up that one-tenth when more than 
the whole of the other nine-tenths is absorbed in paying poor- 
rates, taxes, and laborers. The utmost practicable reduction 
of tythes, therefore, must likewise be inadequate as a remedy 
for the evil, whatever palliation it may afford;— and here we 
gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity to declare that, as far 
as our own knowlege and information extend, the clergy, with 
that liberality which their education, cultivated feelings, and 
station in society, would naturally have led us to — have 
in a vast number of instances made great personal sacrifices: they 
have sympathized with the altered fortunes of their parishioners ; 
and they have made abatements, where compositions had been 
previously settled, not indeed larger than the necessity of the 
case required, but much larger than any decision of law would 
have enforced. It is with pride that we reflect on the superior 
efficacy of a moral over a legal appeal. 

To a great and judicious reduction of taxes, to a more equal 
and equitable distribution of the burden of maintaining the poor, 
to relief from all peculiar and exclusive charges on land and its 
produce, must agriculturists look as the on/y means of permanent 
prosperity. Notwithstanding Mr. Webb Hall’s authority, and 
Mr. Pettman’s opinion, we venture to say that if they rely on high 
protecting duties they will be deceived. Those protecting duties, 
as they are idly called, ought not in justice to the rest of the 
community to have in view the securing of a “‘ remunerating 
price” to the farmer; they ought only to equal the amount of 
tythes, poor-rates, and the excess of taxation which is imposed 
on the British grower, beyond the amount of taxation imposed 
on the foreign grower. In the uncertainty of seasons, years of 
dearth may succeed to years of abundance, and times may recur 
when we shall be glad to resort to foreign countries for a great 
part of our supply: but we may apply in vain if we have driven 
those countries to neglect the cultivation of their lands, by refusing 
to receive the products of them into our markets. The British 
farmer can have no permanent protection and assistance, nor is he 
intitled to any, beyond that which is necessary to counteract the 
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advantages which the foreign farmer enjoys in bearing lighter 
burdens than himself. Other countries have richer soils and 
softer seasons than we have, but our science and skill, capital and 
industry, are qualities which counterbalance these advantages. Let 
us, then, aim at the diminution of our own burdens ; let us equal+ 
ize among all classes those which must be borne, and remove all 
those which are unnecessary, and ought not to be imposed. If 
we but stand on level ground with the foreigner, and unshackled, 
we may laugh at his competition. — Surely we are not exposing 
ourselves to misconstruction from the freedom with which we 
have frequently expressed our dislike of the complex system 
of bounties, drawbacks, and duties on the importation of corn. 
Some of us, at least, are personally too deeply engaged in agricul- 
ture not.to feel an anxious interest in its prosperity: but our 
brethren of the plough have been misled, and we wish to bring 
them back into the right track. If the agriculture of the countr 

should perish, which it will do unless speedily and effectually re- 
lieved, our commerce and manufactures will not long survive the 
destruction : for where is the merchant or the manufacturer to look 
for his market at home, when the cultivators of the soil, and those 
who now depend on them for subsistence to the number of many 
millions, are impoverished, and have nothing to offer in exchange 
for their wares and merchandise ? or where is he to find his mar- 
ket abroad, if we refuse to admit into our ports those products 


which other countries can alone offer in exchange for the manufac- 
tures which we produce ? 


Art. 18. Remarks on the Declaration of ihe Allied Powers from 
Verona. By an Englishman. S8vo. pp.40. Cawthorn. 

A copy of this pamphlet should have been sent to M. de Villéle 
or M. de Chateaubriand. Itisa generous, but, with pride we add, a 
superfluous appeal to Britons on the weakness and wickedness of 
the principles avowed and promulgated at Laybach and Verona. 
The declaration of the allied powers, followed up as it has been by 
deeds of corresponding iniquity, has excited one common feeling 
of horror and execration in every British bosom ; and one common 
prayer is poured forth for the utter dismay, confusion, and defeat 
of every hostile column which invades the Peninsula of Spain. The 
appetite of despotism for power is like the appetite of Erisichthon 
for food ; and hence we derive hope that the fate of the former 
may be like that of the latter. Erisichthon, the poets tell us, was 
attacked with an insatiable hunger for having cut down an oak in 
one of the groves sacred to Ceres.; and his daughter, who had the 
power of assuming various shapes, testified her filial affection by 
suffering herself to be exposed to sale for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing her father’s voracity. The power of transformation, however, 
with which she was endued, always enabled her father to recover 
her again: but he sold her so often that the deceit was at last dis- 
covered ; and then it was that Erisichthon became the avenger of 
his own impiety by being forced to devour himself : 


“¢ Vis tamen illa mali postquam consumserat omnem 
Materiam, dederaique gravi nova pabula morbo ; 
: Ipse 
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Ipse suos artus lacero divellere morsu 
Ceepit ; et infeltx minuendo corpus alebat.” 
| (Metamorph. viii.) 
Despotism has always some ministers ready to pamper its in- 
satiable appetite for dominion — 
** guod pontus, quod terra, quod educat aér 
Poscit :”— 
but the monster, from the very destructiveness of its voracity, 
may at last be driven to devour itself. 
The Remarks before us are very well written, and creditable to 
the feelings and spirit of the author. 





NOVELS. 
Art. 19. The Confederates: a Story. 12mo. 3 Vols. Ii. Is. 
Boards. Hookham. 1823. 

Some good touches of character will here be found in the delinea- 
tion of Mr. Cothelston and his daughters ; and, though the book is 
so far uninteresting as it is nearly filled with the rude dialogues 
and unintelligible schemes of smugglers and swindlers, yet, with 
plans and personages better chosen, we think that the author would 
prove an agreeable writer, 


Art. 20. The Actress ; or, Countess and no Countess. By Caro- 
line Maxwell, Author of ‘* Malcolm Douglas,” &c.  12mo. 

4 Vols. 16s. Half-bound. Sherwood and Co. 1823. 

The various events here narrated are connected with each other 
rather ingeniously, but they are highly improbable; and ‘ Mrs. 
Harcourt’ is represented as pursuing her course of guilt more suc- 
cessfully than is consistent with a moral example. Many words 
and phrases might be noticed as incorrect: for instance, vol. i. 
p-2., ‘ we feared he grew thin, and was very positive he was much 
paler ;? p.23., ‘ after the last distressing rights (rites) were paid,’ 
&e.&c. — The four volumes, also, might very comfortably have 
been comprized in two. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 21. Details of the Arrest, Imprisonment, and Liberation, of 
an Iinglishman, by the Bourbon Government of France. 8vo. 
pp. 160. 4s. sewed. Hunter. 1823. 

‘The case of Mr. Bowring, here detailed, has been amply brought 
before the public, but he deems it right thus fully to state it under 
his own authority, and supported by the various documents be- 
longing to it. We need not now eulogize the talents or the spirit 
of Mr. Bowring, which have been rendered apparent on several 
occasions, and are conspicuous on this: but we join with him in 
lamenting that no satisfaction was obtained, either personally or 
nationally, for the insult and the injuries inflicted on him by the 
French government ; for which, he emphatically declares, there 
never was the shadow of foundation, and none indeéd was 
attempted to be proved. Even the grounds of collateral suspicion 
asserted against him, as connected or co-operating with other in- 

dividuals, 
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dividuals, he affirms to be wholly false. If, therefore, he 
makes his acknowlegements to Mr. Secretary Canning for the 
individual attentions throughout manifested by him to Mr. B. and 
his family, he avows his regret that through him the country has 
been contemptuously insulted, without redress or apology: while 
he states that the inhospitality and severity of our laws against 
aliens were alleged in extenuation of any harshness shewn towards 
him ; a feeling, he observes, which is common on the Continent, 
and has often been brought forwards against Englishmen, equally 
to their shame and their injury. The only specific allegation 
against Mr. Bowring that was made, and could be established, was 
that he had private letters in his possession, which should have 
been sent by the post: but this point the government did not 
chuse to press. 

We may recommend these details to the public as in themselves 
interesting and not unimportant, but particularly as applicable to 
English travellers in France; who may behold in Mr. Bowring’s 
case the dangers to which they are ali exposed in that country, 
and in his conduct may find an example which they may imitate in 
bearing and exposing such proceedings. 


Art. 22. The Pyrenees, and the South of France, during the 
Months of November and December, 1822. By A. Thiers. 8vo. 
6s. sewed. Treuttel and Co. 1823. 

It appears that M. Thiers took the resolution of quitting Paris 
in October last, ‘ with the intention of visiting the two great 
chains of mountains which cover the frontiers of France,’ and 
‘ determined to collect some particulars’ respecting the countries 
through which he passed. He has accordingly presented us with 
a variety of information relating to parts of the Continent which 
now excite especial attention ; and he seems to be a lively and 
observant traveller, contemplating the contest already begun with 
feelings awake to the real interests and most important rights of 
mankind. — Our news-papers have made so free with the work by 
inserting quotations from it, that we can scarcely offer to our 
readers any of the best passages in it that will probably be new to 
them: but we must not be entirely excluded by the daily critics, 
or reporters of new books, who now usurp and forestall so much 
of our duty. 

His course was first directed to Geneva, whence he passed into 
the French Alps, ‘ which enclose the rich and patriotic Dauphiné ; 
which border the South, so little known and so ill appreciated ; 
and which should now give so much hope to the friends of civili- 
zation and knowledge.’ He then ‘ descended from the last slopes 
of the Alps tothe plains of Languedoc ; and again ascended to 
the Pyrenees, the last bulwark of continental liberty ;— the Py- 
renees, threatened by so many storms, and the scene of such re- 
markable events, that their bold and interesting beauty is but an 
accessory incitement to the curiosity of the traveller.’ 

M. Thiers gives but an unfavorable account of the disposition 
of the people of Marseilles, who have indeed often made them- 


selves notoriously conspicuous. He says that it ‘ is the most de- 
_ mocratic 
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mocratic city in France :’ but he denies the truth of the conjecture 
which ascribes this circumstance and the frequent commotions 
there to ‘the ardent southern temperament of its inhabitants.’ 
He assigns other causes, which we have not room to detail: but 
to which, he says, ‘ it must be added that Marseilles receives into 
its bosom the wretches who have been condemned for various 
crimes in the cities of the Mediterranean, and that it thus becomes 
the sink of the vices of Italy, Spain, and the Levant. It is this 
class of unprincipled vagabonds which has at all times excited 
tumults in the city, and aggravated them by pillage and assassi- 
nation.’ 

Having described his first interview with some of the army of 
the Faith, the author observes that the miserable groupes which 
he had seen were specimens of the state of a great part of Spain. 
Industry having made no progress, he says, ‘ all classes of the in- 
habitants seek in the" mountains that occupation which they can- 
not find in the towns.’ 

‘ This ignorant, violent, lazy, and poor peop!e, must be em- 
ployed and fed, until they become sensible of the advantages 
which industry procures ; but until they acquire a home and the 
means of regular subsistence, they will fly with joy to the first 
signal which is given them from the mountains. We need not 
therefore be at all surprised at the facility with which the Regency 
of Urgel has drawn some villages into insurrection. But if insur- 
rection is easy, the case is otherwise as to its success and duration. 
In fact, when the Regency thought proper to appoint ministers 
and Generals, and to attempt a regular campaign,’ it was 
beaten. It will be said that it might have done against Mina what 
‘the Cortes of Cadiz did against Bonaparte. To this there is but 
one reply. These guerillas, who have risen for a moment in the 
Pyrenees, are good for nothing against their own countrymen, in 
whom there is nothing to excite their passions ; on the contrary, 
the sight of a stranger, differing from themselves in language, 
dress, and countenance, animates them even to fury. These dif- 
ferences are unpardonable in their eyes, and they pursue them 
with extreme inveteracy. Add to this the fine uniforms, handsome 
arms, gorgets, and brilliant buttons, to pillage from foreigners ; 
and there are more than sufficient reasons to make them fight in 
every defile in Spain. Besides they have an advantage over the 
enemy which they have not over their countrymen, sobriety, and 
a perfect acquaintance with the country and its localities. These 
guerillas, who are so weak against Mina, will therefore be ver 
formidable to foreigners. Providence seems to have ordained, that 
when it gave men a country, they should be able to preserve it, and 
with that view to have given them an irresistible force on their 
own soil. There is a great deal of meaning in the fable which 
says, that.a giant on touching his mother-earth acquired from it 
new and terrible strength.’ 

The writer’s meeting with the Regency of Urgel is thus related: 

‘ At this time, the wind instead of raising the sand and pebbles, 
was driving before it thick snow and little sharp icicles, w - ar 

ere 
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hered tothe face. We were climbing a flight of steps, which, ex- 
tending along the side of a hill, turned towards its summit, and 
descended on the opposite side. On a sudden I saw a horseman at 
the summit of the ack, who turned the point, and advanced towards 
us, with a truly martial air. He was an old dragoon, enveloped in an 
immense cloak, and resembling those warriors represented in Wou- 
verman’s battle-pieces. After him, came a foot-soldier, leading 
two good horses by the bridle. We were in our turn doubling 
the point, arftl descending by the opposite flight of steps, when 
I perceived a group of several individuals, who appeared to 
ascend it with difficulty on foot. A man between fifty and sixty 
years of age, of middle stature, pale, thin, and stooping, with his 
eyes red; wearing a black cap, and a brown great coat, was lean- 
ing upon two other persons, and apparently dragging himself along 
with the greatest difficulty. My guide at this sight called out to 
me: § El rey, el rey Mata-Florida. At these words, I looked 
more attentively at this person, who was proceeding with so much 
difficulty. His situation was truly calculated to excite compas- 
sion. I could not help regretting the ambitious and turbulent 
humour, which had thrown a man of his age, destitute of genius 
or energy, amidst the hazards of a civil war, and the difficulties of 
the winter and the mountains. His suite was not less character- 
istic: three or four mean-looking and ill-dressed individuals walked 
by his side; these were the great officers of the Regency. One 
of them who was pretty far advanced in years, very tall, wearing 
an enormously large French hat, covered with oil-skin, and carry- 
ing a bundle under his arm, kept a little on one side; he was a 
minister, I know not of what department. Behind him was a tall 
capuchin, in a long robe, who seemed to represent the altar near 
the throne. Lastly, a few steps behind them, came a young man 
in a green cloak, with several capes, dressed completely in the 
French fashion, rather stout, and of a very remarkable appear- 
ance. Iwas told he was the son of the Marquis Mata-Florida. 
The wind blowing violently at the time, both parties stopped, and 
I had sufficient time to examine this fugitive court. They watered 
their horses at a little stream, which issued from the sides of the 
mountain, and which flowed under a thick covering of ice that had 
been broken. 

‘ Immediately after, two mules appeared laden with four port- 
manteaus. From the condition of the rest of the army, I saw that 
none but the King and the ministers could be the possessors of the 

ortmanteaus, and I presumed that they must contain their ward- 
robe. I should, have looked at them with much greater respect, 
if I had known, as certain journals have since related, that they 
contained the archives of the Regency. A government, which, 
after four months’ existence, already possesses four portmanteaus 
full of archives, must be allowed to be very industrious, and it is 
only lawyers who could make such productive monarchs. | 

Chapter ix. gives an account of the members of the Regency, 
&c. Mata-Florida, we are told, ‘ was but a few years ago a very 
obscure lawyer at Madrid,’ and seems to be considered as a per- 

son 
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son of no real importance; though he has elevated himself to the 
rank of regent and prince, and by the mountainers of Catalonia is 
regarded even as a king. Baron d’Eroles, of whom M. Thiers 
speaks at some length, was also a lawyer, and is not represented 
as a great soldier, certainly not as a leader of guerillas, whatever 
he might become in the school of a regular army. 

In chap. xiii. the author thus speaks of the military monk who 
has acquired the denomination of the Trappist : . 

‘ I saw a portrait of him, drawn by one of our officers, who had 
endeavoured to amuse himself during his abode in the mountains. 
The expression of the features is rather mean; the costume is 
singular ; it is composed of a capuchin’s robe, with a cross of 
white wool upon the breast, and a rosary and sabre hanging 
together. Christianity had not for a long time undergone such a 
metamorphosis; and since the time of the crusades, had not seen 
bishops clothed in armour, bearing the crucifix in one hand, a 
club in the other, and smiting the infidels in the name of the God 
of Peace. This costume gave occasion, at Tarascona, to an ani- 
mated conversation, the impression of which was still fresh in the 
memory of the inhabitants, and which had nearly cost the Trap- 
pist dear. He was at an inn, surrounded by curious persons, who, 
without admiring his great deeds, (which besides are much dis- 
puted even in the army of the Faith,) were desirous of becoming 
acquainted with him; some officers were also there, as much to 
guard as to see him. One of them asked him, “ If he did not 
wear some other dress in the field of battle?” . 

‘ «* No,” replied the Trappist, ‘1 wear no other.” 

‘ « It must be very troublesome, either on horseback or on foot.” 

‘ «¢ Not at all; and it is in this very dress that I have killed two 
hundred of you Frenchmen.” 

‘ « Two hundred Frenchmen !” replied the officer angrily; ‘ say 
rather that you assassinated them in the hospitals.” 

‘ «¢ No,” replied the monk, “ killed! killed!”.... Another capu- 
chin, who had more sense, shook the Trappist, saying to him seve- 
ral times, ‘“‘ Recollect yourself, Don Antonio; you forget you are 
talking to Frenchmen.” The holy man then perceived that his in- 
solent bravado was neither very Christian nor very obliging to 
Frenchmen, who had treated him with kind hospitality; and he 
endeavoured to excuse himself with as much humility as he had 
before shown arrogance. ‘The officer turned upon his heel, with- 
out paying any further attention to him ; but the conversation be- 
came so public, that he was sent off directly, and before the 
appointed hour, in order to prevent his being treated in a manner 
which would not have been very agreeable, judging by the anger 
of the people.’ 

We must now advise our readers to consult the narrative itself 
for farther gratification of their curiosity. 


Art.23. Memoir of the Life and Character of Walter Venning, 
Esquire. By Richard Knill; with a Preface by Robert Winter, 
D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Arch. 1822. - 
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We'learn that Mr. Venning was born at Totness, in November, 
1781, his father being a merchant, and he himself during the greater 
portion of his short career being engaged in foreign trade. In 1799, 
he went out to St. Petersburgh in a commercial character, and 
resided there till 1807, when he returned to England: soon after 
which his father died, and from the period of that event his mind 
seems to have been affected with a considerable degree of serious- 
ness and enthusiasm. In 1816, he entered as a member of the 
Society: for the Improvement of Prison-discipline and the Re- 
formation of Juvenile Offenders, and became zealous and inde- 
fatigable in promoting the meritorious purposes of that Society. 
Indeed, so entirely did he devote himself to the cause, that he 
P resolved to go to Russia once more, not as a mercantile adven- 
; turer, but as a missionary in the cause of humanity, “ to visit the 

sick and to go in to the prisoner.” Accordingly, in 1817 he set 
out for St. Petersburgh ; and scarcely a year had elapsed before | 
he succeeded in establishing a society there, on the model of that 
of London, under the patronage of the Emperor and the super- 
intendence of Prince Galitzin. His labors in inspecting and 
regulating the prisons in St. Petersburgh, Twer, and Moscow, were 
productive of important benefits to the unfortunate inmates ; and 
long will his memory be reverenced by the wretched and the gui'ty, 
as a worthy follower in the footsteps of the great Howard. In 
the summer of 1820 he set out for Copenhagen, intending to visit 
the prisons there: but the ship was wrecked ; and, though he 
escaped with his life, he never entirely recovered from the shock 
which his health sustained. Early in 1821 he caught a typhus 
fever, while visiting one of the prisons in Petersburgh; and, like 
his noble predecessor and countryman, he resigned his breath in 
Russia, a victim to the infectious maladies of condemned and 
forsaken fellow-creatures, to whom he was ministering in charity. 
A monument has been raised to his memory by his associates in 
Petersburgh, which is thus described in the Memoir before us : 
r he ‘ On the principal side, under the bas-relief representing Mr. 
a Walter Venning entering into a prison, with a Bible in one hand, 
| is the following inscription, in two compartments ; one in Russ 
and the other in English. 
: « «“ T was sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came 
| unto me, 
j ‘«¢ And I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, Write, 
sy Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth : yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.” 

‘On the reverse side, in Russ only, is the following inscription : 





‘ Translation. 


‘« The Society of St. Petersburg, for the Improvement of 
Prisons, have raised this monument to the memory of their beloved 
co-labourer, WALTER VENNING, Co-patriot of Howard, and founder 
of the Prison Institutions of this country. He was born in No- 
vember, 
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vember, 1781, and died in the Lord Jesus Christ, on the 10th of 
January, 1821.” ’ : 

A man thus useful in his generation, who lived not for himself 
but for others, who sacrificed his own life in providing for the 
comforts of the most despised and destitute of his species, and 
who, though a mere private individual, secured from a potent 
autocrat a consideration ‘for the inmates of his dungeons which 
they never before experienced, certainly well deserves to have 
his life recorded in his own country. Feeling, however, great 
respect for Mr. Venning’s memory, and having taken up the 
Memoir before us with every disposition to be gratified, we confess 
that we have been disappointed with it. The fervor with which it 
is written is in many instances rather excessive; and the ejacu- 
lations of piety, which are interposed in almost every para- 
graph, disturb the narrative as well as displease by their frequent 
iteration. In the preface, Dr. Winter explains how ‘ his esteemed 
friend’ and ‘ beloved brother in the Christian ministry, the Rev. 
Richard Knill,’. was enabled ‘ to present to public attention the 
contents of this interesting volume ;’ and in page 19. the Rev. 
Richard Knill returns the compliment by speaking of ‘ the kind 
and gracious Providence which first led Mr. Venning to attend the 
preaching of the Rev. Doctor Winter, at New-Court, Carey-Street, 
under whose judicious and edifying ministry he received those 
comprehensive and practical views of Christianity which acted as 
a stimulus to him all his remaining days.’ One other extract may 
perhaps be a sufficient specimen of Mr. Knill’s style, and serve to 
shew with what enthusiasm the narrative is composed. Mr. Venning 
happened to remark in his journal that Copenhagen contained one 
hundred thousand souls, but o English church, and that neither 
was there any at Elsineur: on which passage Mr. Knill very gravely 
comments thus : 

‘ He did not insert this in his journal without a meaning. Some 

arents do not sufficiently consider what they are doing, when they 

send their children to places where they cannot hearthe Gospel. What 
ts a man profited if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul f 
To what did righteous Lot expose himself when he chose the well 
watered plains of Jordan? His soul was vexed by the filthy con- 
versation of his neighbours—his sons-in-law were burned to death 
—his property was all destroyed—his wife was turned into a 
pillar of salt—his daughters, by the prevalence of evil example, 
became abominable, — and his grey hairs were brought down with 
sorrow to the grave.’ 


Art. 24. The Peasants of Chamouni. Containing an Attempt to 
reach the Summit of Mont Blanc, and a Delineation of the 
Scenery among the Alps. Small 12mo. Baldwin and Co. 
1823. 

As this little book affords a lively description of the excursion 
usually made by Swiss travellers to the valley of Chamouni, and 
the region of Mont Blanc, it will prove amusing and acceptable to 
those young readers to whom a large volume of travels would be 
distasteful. 

OR- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received a Letter from Mr. David Booth, in which he 
requests us to correct an inadvertency in our Reviewof Mr. Place’s 
book on Population. He observes ; 

“* At page 3). (M.R. September, 1822,) you say that ‘he has 
exposed the fallacy of my stating a case,’ &c. Now the fallacy 
is all of Mr. P.’s own making. My dissertation was directed 
wholly against the geometrical ratio of increase, for with the in- 
crease itself I had nothing to do; and I stated this, in express terms, 
at page 265. of Mr. Godwin’s work. Mr. P. chuses to say, again 
and again, that I deny that there can be any increase at all, but 
where I have ever done so I am at a loss to know. He says also, 
that I might ‘ have taken the nine years of the greatest increase.’ 
Now this is exactly what I did, though he appears not to have 
known it: I did not, however, pick these years by design: it was 
necessary that I should have the ages ; and except for the years 
that [ have taken, I have seen no others previous to the very irre- 
gular censuses that followed the dismemberment ot Finland. The 
average of 21 years, given by Dr. Price, included only part of 
the kingdom.” 

Mr. Booth goes on to say that at page 27. of our Review, we 
“‘ hint that Mr. P. has in one case not quoted quite fairly,” &c. If 
Mr. B. looks back to the article, pp. 27. and 28., and more parti- 
cularly page 35., he will see that, not satisfied with hinting 
at a single instance of inaccurate quotation on the part of Mr. 
Place, we exposed several cases in which he had most glaringly 
misrepresented Mr.-Godwin’s statements. Mr. Booth has also 
referred us to another, at page 40. of Mr. Place’s work; where; 
quoting from p. 370. of Mr. Godwin, “ he changes preceding into 
proceeding, and then becomes very witty in consequence of his 
own blunder.” — Mr. Booth naturally desires that we should set 
him right with our readers, and adds with equal courtesy and 
truth, “‘ on you there rests no blame; a reviewer cannot verif 
every quotation when they are numerous. He usually trusts to 
the good faith of his author, and is seldom deceived.” 

We are sorry that our rule, invariably observed, of never inter- 
fering in disputes with brother-critics, will not allow us to make a 
report of Mr. Booth’s recent publication. 





Mr. Walker’s letter has reached us: but the absence of a co- 
adjutor, to whom it especially refers, obliges us to postpone any 
answer to it. 





The book mentioned by W. B. was sent to us about a month 
ago: but we fear that, from particular circumstances, we shall 
not be able very soon to make our report of it. 





The note signed T. is just come to hand. 


—_—— 





The Aprenp1x to this volume of the Monthly Review will 
be published on the first of June, with the Number for May. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. I. Choir des Poésies Originales des Troubadours &e. ; © bebe 
Selections from the Original Poems of the Troubadours. By 
M. Raynovarp, Member of the Royal Institute of France, 
&c. 8vo. 6 Vols. Paris. 


y lig scholars and critics of France have been frequently 
proached with having neglected one of the most inter- 

' esting periods of their literary history; the works of the 
Troubadours, who for three centuries exerted so powerful an 
influence over the poetry and manners not only of their own 
countrymen but of the neighboring nations of Iurope, having 
long been suffered to moulder unnoticed on the shelves of the 
learned. For a very considerable period, no effort whatever 
had been made to redeem these neglected bards from the ob- 
scurity into which they were fast hastening, when, in 1575, 
Nostradamus published his Lives of the Provencal Poets; a 
work which, imperfect as it might be, served at least to keep 
alive the memory of the Troubadours. M.de la Curne de St. Pa- 
laye, however, the ingenious author of Mémoires sur V'ancienne 
Chevalerie, was the first of the French literati who seriously 
applied himself to the study of the poets of former days. 
Finding that the King’s library possessed only four MSS., he 
resolved to visit Italy, where many of the works of the Trou- 
badours were preserved; and here he collected upwards of 
four thousand poems, with many pieces of biography. The 
App. Rev. Vou. c. Gg labor 
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labor of making himself acquainted with the antiquated 
Provencal dialect still remained. ew persons understood it, 
and Red: and Crescembeni, in the extracts which they gave, 
had frequently mistaken the meaning of the original. M. de 
St. Palaye, therefore, was compelled to form a dictionary for 
his own use; an exercise which must have rendered him in- 
timately acquainted with the spirit and character of the lan- 
guage. It is much to be regretted that he never presented to 
the world the result of his laborious and able researches: but 
ho left at his death twenty-three unpublished folio volumes, 
fifteen of which are filled with various Provencal poems, while 
the remainder contain extracts, partly translated, and placed 
in the ‘Atphabetical order of the names of the authors.* 
From these valuable materials, about 50 years ago, the Abbé 
Maillot compiled his Histoire Littéraire des Troubadours : but he 
brought no previous knowlege to the investigation of this 
subject, and did nothing more than select and arrange from 
the extensive collections of M. de St. Palaye. He does not 
even appear to have been acquainted with the Provencal lan- 
guage, and consequently made use of his predecessor’s trans- 
lations, as he remarks with great complacency, * en donnant au 
style une tournure plus libre et plus variée.” Of the specimens 
chosen by him, he has in no instance given the originals ; so 
that the reader, in perusing his volumes, is compelled to 
form his judgment of poems, the excellence of which consists 
chiefly in the singular felicity of their versification, from ver- 
sions into French prose. In this respect, indeed, the Abbé 
has only followed the example of all the French critics; who, 
in treating of foreign poetry, are restrained by the unhappy 
genius of their language from attempting any thing like a 
metrical imitation. As M. Millot’s knowlege of his subject 
was by no means profound, and as his critical powers were 
not of the highest order, his publication was not calculated to 
throw any very considerable light on the obscurity in which 
‘the literature of Provence was enveloped. + 
It is to be added, however, that the poetry of the Trouba- 
dours has incidentally attracted the attention of many of the 





* We should also mention, on this subject, M. Barbazan’s Fables 
and Tales of the French Poets in the 11th—15th Centuries, and 
M. Roguefort’s Glossary of the Romanse Language : of both which 
we gave a report in our Appendix to vol. Ixxiii. N.S. p.486—501. 

+ ‘ The Literary History of the Troubadours,” by Mrs. Dob- 
son, is an abridgment from Millot’s ‘‘ Histoire Littéraire.” We 
have still to lament that we do not possess a more perfect and 
critical work on a subject so interesting in itself, and so closely 
connected with the early history of our own poetry. 
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French literati. M. Ginguené, in his excellent History of 

Ttalian Literature, has devoted some portion of that book to 
an examination of the merits of the Prati and M. de 
Sismondi, in his Literary History of the South of Europe, has 
entered more at large into the same question. Still, the 
observations of the former are chiefly confined to the in- 
fluence of the Provencal poetry on the Italian; and the latter 
has done little more than extract from Millot such inform- 
ation as suited his purpose; which he has accomplished in an 
agreeable and popular style, but without adding to our pre- 
vious knowlege on the subject. About three years after the 


‘publication of the first edition of the Littérature du Midi, 


the first volume of the present work made its appearance, on 
which M. de Sismondi, in his second edition, has made the 
following judicious observations: ** A publication like this can 
alone enable the literary world to form a judgment of this 
language and of its poets, which are at present rather matter 
of conjecture than of study. Atthesame time, it must throw 
much light on the literature and manners of antient France.” 

M. Raynovarn’s first volume, which appeared (as we 
have above stated) in the year 1816, was soon followed by the 
second and third volumes: but the last three, which complete 
the design, have but recently been imported into this country. 
The first contains Historical Proofs of the Antiquity of the 
Romanse Language ; Inquiries into its Origin and‘ Formation ; 
the Elements of its Grammar before the Year 1000; and a 
Grammar of the Language of the Troubadours. ‘Hence ‘an 
idea may be formed of the importance of this portion of the 
undertaking, which is highly creditable to the author’s talents 
both as an antiquary and as a scholar. The Grammar is 
copious, and illustrated by citations from the original Pro- 
vencal ; to which are added literal translations into modern 
French. — The second voiume contains Dissertations on the 
Troubadours, and on the Courts of Love, &c.; Monuments 


‘of the Romanse Language, up to the Period of those Poets ; 


and an Inquiry into the various Species of ‘their Coniposition. 
In order to illustrate the poetry of the Troubadours, the 
author has given at the commencement of this volume such 


‘extracts as'display, in the strongest light, the prominent fea- 


tures of their ‘character; and he thus explains his designs 
with regard to this part of his work : 


‘ I shall attempt to exhibit the tender and affectionate feelings 
of these passionate but timid lovers ; —the wishes, the fears, the 
hopes, the submission, and the gratitude of love. It cannot but be 
a pleasing task to listen to the lively and faithful tenderness of 
these poets, to their delicate frankness, to their touching resigna- 
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tion, and in short ‘to those peculiar beauties which distinguish the 
character of a chivalric passion. I shall then translate some pas- 
sages which throw a light on the manners of the time, and more 
re Ty explain the part which the Troubadours took in public 
affairs. — We cannot refrain from admiring the ardent and daring 
spirit that led them by turns to blame and to celebrate the actions 
which they witnessed; while their courage in denouncing the 
wrongs and injustice of kings and princes, the disorders of the 
nobles, the excesses of the ignorant and fanatical clergy, and the 
vices of the people, cannot be denied. 

‘ Sometimes, listening only to the voice of religious zeal, they 
exhorted nations and kings to arm themselves for the delivery of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and to avenge the profanations of the Infidels. 
Sometimes, marching themselves in the ranks of the Crusaders, 
they passed into Syria or Palestine; and there, soldiers in the day 
of danger, they afterward celebrated in their heroic songs the vic- 
tories and the triumphs of the Christians. 

‘ The masculine and sometimes severe freedom, in which the 
Troubadours indulged, was exhibited frequently on occasion of 
the religious wars: but, to the honor of the poetical cavaliers, they 
generally took the part of the oppressed. They attacked with 
their pen those who by persecutions, in which all charity and rea- 
son was abandoned, gave their wise and courageous contempor- 
aries the melancholy privilege of accusing them of the evil which 
they had done to religion, and of announcing by anticipation the 
just reproaches of posterity.’ | 


We should have been much better pleased if the author, in 
translating these specimens, had adhered to the same strict 
rules by which he governed himself in rendering into modern 
French the citations in his grammar. Had he given us metri- 
cal versions, a considerable latitude might bave been allowed : 
but we cannot eoincide with him in his opinion that such 
translations, when made into prose merely, should have a 
‘ facile liberté ;? or that the writer should enjoy ‘ le privilege 
d’y joindre les couleurs nécessaires pour donner a la copie une 
parti, de Péclat de Voriginal.’ 

In this part of his work, it must be remembered that M. 
Raynovarp has selected only detached stanzas, as illustra- 
tive of some characteristic sentiments. We shall copy a few 
of the originals, and subjoin a metrical translation, with no 
pretensions but those of endeavoring to preserve something of 
the’ Provengal air. The following extracts are intended to 
convey an idea of the devotion of the Troubadours to their 
mistresses : . 


‘¢ Amors a tans de bos mestiers, 
> . 
Qu’a totz fai benestans socor, 
> . . 
Quw’ieu no vey nulh bon servidor, 
Que non cug esser parsoniers, 
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Qu’en luec bos pretz no s’abria 

Leu, si non ve per amia ; 
Pueis dizon tug, quant hom fai falhimen, 
Be m par d’aquest qu'en donas non enten.” 


Love will ne’er fail in numerous sweet contrivances, 
To recompense all those who serve him; nor 
Have I e’er seen a faithful servitor 
Whom with some rich reward he did not bless ; 
Yet none may hope his favors long to wear 
If uninstructed by some friendly fair ; 
And should he fail, each tongue would o’er and o’er 


Cry, Lo! ’tis he who slighted Lady-lore ! 





‘© Aisst cum es bella sil de cut chan’ 
E belhs son nom, sa terra e son castelh, 
E belh siey dig, stey fag, e siey semblan, 
Vuelh mas coblas movon totas en belh ; 
E dic vos be, st ma chansos valgues 
Aitan cum val aiselha de cuz es 
Si vensera totas cellas que son, 
Cum ilh val mats que neguna del mon.” 
(GUILLAUME DE St. DipiEr.) 


Ske whom I sing, how bright she is and fair ! 

\ How fair her name, her castle, and her land ! 
How fair is her discourse, action, and air ! 
Would that my verses were but half so bland ! 
Oh could these simple lines but emulate 
In value that sweet one they celebrate, 
Even so all others would they pass in worth 
As she surpasses all that’s fair on earth. 


No race of lovers were ever more submissive than the 
‘Troubadours, who made nothing of “ kneeling whole ages at 
a beauty’s feet.” Witness the following humble lines of the 
fierce Sordello: 


‘¢ Sztot amor mi turmenta, 
Ni m’ auct, non o planc re 
Qu’al mens muer per la pus genta 
Per quieu prenc lo mal pel be ; 
Ab qwel plassa e m cossenta 
Qu'ieu de lieys esper merce, 
Ja per nulh maltrag qu’ieu senta 
Non auzira clam de me.” 


Though love my heart with torments gall, 
No murmurs from me spring ; 

And though I die beneath his thrall, 

"Tis sweet, thus suffering. 
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Oh might I hope she will extend 
Her mercy, graciously, 

Not all the woes ’neath which I bend 
Should draw one tear from me. 


The confusion of religious ideas with amatory images is 
certainly, as M.Raynovarp justly observes, a remarkable 
characteristic of the Troubadour poetry: but we cannot 
subscribe to his opinion that this singular strain of feeling is 
confined to the writings of the Provencals; and indeed 
the powerful emotions of piety and of love are too nearly 
allied in their effect on the heart, not to be occasionally inter- 
mingled. How many instances have we of enthusiasts in 
religion applying the terms of earthly passion to the objects 
of their worship; and the vows of a young Catholic novice 
were never paid with more ardent devotion to her heavenly 
spouse, than the adoration of a Troubadour to his earthly 
mistress. Many of their poems, even those of a religious cast, 
have a familiarity of address, when the Deity is approached, 
which shocks the stricter sense of modern propriety, and 
borders very nearly on what we should esteem the blasphe- 
mous. A stanza from a poem by Bernard de Ventadour will 
give some idea of the extent to which the Troubadours car- 
ried this style of expression. (v. iii. p. 83.) 

* Ben s'en dec Dieus meravillar 
Quan mi poc de mi dons partir 3 
E be m’o dec en grat tenir 
Quan per lui la volgui laissar ; 

Qu’el sap ben, sieu la perdia 
Qu’ieu jamais joy non auria, 
Ni elh no'l me potrt’ esmendar.” 


Well ‘inight God marvel with no slight surprise 
That with my lady sweet I parted ; whence 
He doubtless hath a just and gracious sense 

How for his sake I made such sacrifice : 

For well he knows that, losing her, for me 
No joy can e’er exist, and even he 
'No'‘ample recompense can e’er devise. 


From the Serventes or satires of the Troubadours, a species 
of composition to which they were much attached, M. Ray- 
NouarD has selected in the second volume a few specimens, 
that are curious illustrations of the biting spirit in which the 
Troubadours could occasionally write. The two stanzas sub- 
joined are extracted from a servente addressed by Elias Cairel 
to the Marquis of Montferrat, reproaching him with his pre- 
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decessor’s glory and his own obscurity. The whole poem 
occurs in vol, ili. p. 293. , 
“© Marques, lt monges de Clunhic 
Vuelh que fasson de vos capdel 
O siatz abbas de Cystelh, 
Pus lo cor avetz tan mendic, 
Que mais amatz dos buous et un araire, 
A Montferrat, qu alhors estr’ emperaire ; 
Ben pot hom dir qu’ ancmais filhs de lhaupart 


No s mes en crotz a guiza de raynart. 


“« Lo regisme de Salonic 

Ses peirier e ses manguanel, 

Pogratz aver, e man castel 

D’autres gu teu no mentau ni dic; 
Per Dieu, Marques, Rotlan dis e sos fraire, 
E Guis Marques e Rainaut lur cofratre, 
Flamenc, Frances, Burgonhos e Lombart, 
Van tug dizan que vos semblatz bastart.” 


Marquis! o’er Cluny’s monks you should 
Preside, or abbot you should be 
Of some Cistercian brotherhood, 
Your heart so lacks nobility ! 
At Montferrat you'd till the ground, 
Rather than rule in many a state. — 
The leopard’s offspring ne’er was found 
Like the base fox, degenerate. 


Thessalonica might be yours, 

Without machine or stone to aid ; 

And castles with their battled towers 

More than can in my song be said. 
By Heaven, Lord Marquis, every rank — 
Roland, Rinaldo, and Lord Guy — 
Flemand, Burgundian, Lombard, Frank — 
All brand your name with bastardy. 


In no instance is the poetry of the Provengals more ener- 
getic than when it dwells on the delights of battle and the 
achievements of chivalry: it then breathes a sort of ferocious 
joy, in perfect keeping with the character of the poets and 
the times in which they lived. The serventes of Bertrand 
de Born are fine instances of this more than martial poetry: 
but, in the following specimen from Rambaud de Vaqueiras, 
the fierceness of the warrior is tempered and allayed by a little 
of the lover’s tenderness. 


‘“* Belhas armas, bos feridors, 
Seiges e calabres e picx 
E traucar murs nous et auticx, 
E venser batalhas e tors 
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Vey et aug, e non puesc vezer 

Ren que m puesc ad amor valer ; 

E vauc sercan ab rics arneys 
Guerras e coytas e torneys, 

Don sui, conquerenz, enrequitz ; 

E pus joys d’amor mes falthitz, 
Totz lo mons me par sot uns ortz, 
E mos chans no m’es mais conortz.” 


Bright arms, brave warriors, 

And engines wherewithal 

To shake the antient wall, 

O’erthrowing troops and towers, — 

These, though love may despise, 

Gladden my ears and eyes. 

Girt in my harness bright, 

Tourney I seek and fight; 

But all my conquering gains 

Love evermore disdains. 

Reft of his joys, the world a desert is, 

And even my songs no longer yield me bliss. 

Weshall now proceed to examine M. Raynovuarp’s account 

of the Courts of Love, —that most singular institution of the 
age of chivalry. The French writers in general afford us a 
very unsatisfactory explanation of the nature of this tribunal : 
but the present author, having fortunately procured access to 
a valuable manuscript treating of this obscure subject, has 
been enabled to illustrate it very considerably. ‘The MS. 
is preserved in the King’s library, and bears the title of 
** Tiber de Arte Amatorid, et reprobatione Amoris.” Its author 
was André, a royal chaplain. The courts of love are sup- 
posed to have had their origin in the poetical disputations or 
tensons of the Troubadours, which necessarily required some 
tribunal before which they might be decided ; and the author 
is inclined to refer the institution of these courts to so remote 
a period as the reign of William IX., Count of Poictiers, 
the earliest of the Troubadours, who lived about the year 
1070. The fair judges, who composed these redoubtable 
courts, sometimes amounted in number to sixty; and it appears 
that occasionally some cavaliers were allowed to sit with them 
in judgment. There were established rules by which the 
tribunals were governed, and an appeal lay from the inferior 
to the higher courts. The Code of Love, consisting of 
thirty-one articles, is given by André the chaplain; and from 
it M. Raynovarp has selected some of the most remarkable 
— As it throws much light on the nature of these 


tribunals, we shall amuse our readers by translating a few 
of the laws. 


1. Mar- 
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1. Marriage is not a lawfyl excuse for not falling in love. 

2. A man who cannot be silent cannot love. 

3. No one can love two persons at the same time. 

4. Love must ever be increasing or diminishing. 

7. A widowhood of two years must be undergone for a 
dead lover. 

15. Every lover is bound to grow pale on sight of his 
mistress. 

17. A new love expels the old. 

23. A true lover is bound to be sparing in sleep and food. 

26. Love can deny nothing to love. 

The above are a fair specimen of the important regulations 
contained in this erotic code; and we shall now adduce a few 
of the judgments pronounced at various periods in the Courts 
of Love, from which we may gain a better idea of the nature 
of the jurisdiction. ‘The following is the decision of the 
Countess of Champagne on the question ‘* Whether true 
love can exist between married people ?” 


“We certify, and by the tenor of these presents affirm, that 
Jove cannot exert his power in the case of a married couple. In 
the case of lovers, there is no compulsory necessity, but a mar- 
ried couple are bound to obey of right. 

“ Let this judgment, formed on mature deliberation, and with 
the advice of many ladies, stand firm and unquestioned.” 


The next case came before the same lady. 


«A cavalier loved a lady; and, as he did not enjoy frequent 
opportunities of conversing with her, it was agreed between them 
that they should communicate by the intervention of a secretary, 
by which means their passion might be the better concealed. 
The secretary, however, forgetting the confidence reposed in him, 
pleaded his own cause, and was heard with a favorable ear. The 
cavalier then denounced him to the Countess of Champagne, and 
humbly demanded that the offence should be judged by her and 
the other ladies ; to which the criminal himself assented. 

‘* The Countess, having convoked sixty ladies, pronounced the 
following judgment : 

‘ Let this fraudulent lover, who has met with a lady worthy of 
him, that has not blushed to become an accomplice in so shameful 
an offence, enjoy his ill-bought pleasure, and let her pride herself 
in her lover. But let them both be for ever excluded from all 
other attachments ; and let them never be convoked to the assem- 
blies of the ladies or the courts of the knights, since he has 
offended against the knightly oath, and she, contrary to womanly 
modesty, has yielded to the love of a secretary.” 


We have already said that the Troubadours were accus- 
tomed to refer their poetical contentions, or tensons, to the 


decision 
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decision of the Courts of Love; and the following are a few 
of the casuistical love-points which were thus propounded. 

Giraud and Peyronet submitted these knotty questions to 
the tribunals of Pierrefeu and Signe ; “Is alady better wooed 
when absent or when present? Which is most productive of 
love, the heart or the eyes?” No decision on these points has 
reached us. 

Simon Doria and Lanfranc, Cigalla discussed the question, 
‘© Which is more worthy of love; he who gives liberally, or 
he who gives in spite of his inclination, that he may appear 
liberal ?” 

Another instance may suffice. Guillaume de Bergedan, a 
Troubadour, referred the following case to a certain lord, re- 
specting a misunderstanding between him and his mistress : 


«© The Troubadour had loved a maiden from her infancy: as she 
grew up, he declared his love ; and she promised to bestow a kiss 
on him when he should visit her: — but she now refused to fulfil 
this promise, under the pretext that, at the period when she made 
it, she was not aware of the consequences.” 


His Lordship felt some difficulty in coming to a decision ac- 
cording to the laws of Love: but, having recapitulated the 
arguments of the parties, and taken advice, he decided that 
the lady should be at the mercy of the Troubadour, who 
should take a kiss and immediately restore the same. 

What, continues the author, was the authority of these 
tribunals, and what were their sanctions ? 


‘ I answer, Opinion ; —that authority which is so powerful 
wherever it exists: — Opinion, which will not suffer a knight to 
live contentedly in his castle, and in the bosom of his family, 
while his compeers are crossing the ocean: — Opinion, which 
forces a gamester to pay his debts of honor, while the creditors 
who have supplied his household with provisions are turned back 
without shame: — Opinion, which will not permit us to refuse a 
challenge, though the law has denounced it as a crime: — Opi- 
nion, before which even tyrants themselves are compelled to re- 
coil, — The very circumstance, that the Courts of Love possessed 
no other influence than that of opinion, is an additional character- 
istic which is well worthy of our attention, and which assigns to 
this institution a distinguished place in the history of the customs 
and manners of the middle ages.’ 


It has always appeared to us that the real nature of these 
tribunals has been much mistaken by the French writers, and 
that they have treated the subject with a gravity and solemnity 
to which it has no pretensions; and M. Raynovarp has not 
escaped the same error. No one can read the decrees pro- 
mulgated by the fair judges without immediately perceiving 

that 
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that they are only the offspring of a playful fancy, and that 
the questions propounded to them were purely fictitious. It: 
is also observable that many of the cases are merely hypothe- 
tical, without any statement of facts, and that in none are the 
names of the parties mentioned. What, then, becomes of 
the powerful influence of Opinion, when the individuals on 
which it was to operate were unknown? How far these 
courts contributed, in the words of M. de Sismondi, “ to 
polish the manners of the age, by inflicting in the name of 
public opinion a punishment on those who failed to observe 
the laws of delicacy ;” * or how far, according to Ugo Fos- 
colo, * they protected the reputation and pérhaps the virtue 
of the fair sex”+; may, we think, reasonably admit of doubt. 
If the laws preserved by André are to be regarded as the or- 
dinances which the courts enforced, it is evident that their 
jurisdiction did not tend to promote the purity of manners: 
if, on the contrary, that code was intended only to govern 
those imaginary proceedings in which the genius of their 
poets and the wit of their ladies might be displayed, it is vain 
to talk in a serious tone of these tribunals as judicial institu- 
tions which took cognizance of offences against gocd faith and 
good manners, and enforced their decrees by the sanction of 
*¢ public opinion.” . 

After a dissertation on the earliest specimens of the Romanse 
language which are collected in this volume, the author pro- 
ceeds to make some inquiries into the various species of the 
poetry of the Troubadours. — The principal of these were the 
vers, chanson, or chant, and son, or sonnet, which all signified 
a lyric piece, and are with difficulty distinguished from one 
another: — the plante, or complainte,- which was a kind of 
elegy: — the ¢enson, which we have already mentioned, and 
which was a poem in dialogue between two or more interlocu- 
tors : — the servente; which was a satirical piece, and a very 
favourite style of composition among the ‘Troubadours : — 
the descort, an irregular, poem: — the pastoral: — the 
pieces a refrain, or poems with chorus or burthen, under 
which head a variety of compositions was classed, as the 
aubade and serenade: — the piéces avec commentaire : — the 
epitre : — the novelles ; — and romans. 


‘ Among the poems of the Troubadours, are many to which 
various names have been applied: but different species of poetry 
are not always indicated by these names, nor even different species 
of verse. The distinctions frequently relate merely to the subject. 
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* Lattérature du Midi, vol.i. p. 228. 
+ Essays on Petrarch, p. 8. 
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Several of the Troubadour pieces, which are divided into stanzas, 
are terminated by one or more “ envoys,” invariably shorter than 
the stanza, though in verse of the same measure, and rhyming 
with the concluding line of the stanza. These envoys, usually in 
the form of an apostrophe, were sometimes addressed to the lady 
or the lord who was celebrated by the poet; and at other times 
the verses themselves were apostrophized, or the jongleurs by 
whom they were to be recited, or the messengers to whom they 
were intrusted. The denomination of tornadas, or returns, was 
likewise given to these envoys; doubtless because they were the 
repetition of a thought which had been before expressed in the 
poem, or because the envoy was composed of one of the preced- 
ing verses.’ 


From the specimens selected by this author to illustrate the 
various nature of the Provencal muse, we quote a servente 
(one of the most celebrated and peculiar styles of composition 
among the Troubadours) by Bertrand de Born, a most re~ 
nowned warrior and poet. 


« Bem’ play lo douz temps de pascor 

Que fat fuelhas e flors venir ; 
E play mi quant aug la baudor 
Dels auzels que fan retentir 

Lor chan per lo boscatge ; 
E plai me quan vey sus els pratz 
Tendas e pavallos fermatz ; 

E plait m’ en mon coratz, 
Quan vey per campanhas rengatz 
Cavalliers ab cavals armatz. 


“ E play mi quan li corredor 
Fan las gens els avers fugir ; 
E plai me a vey aprop lor 
Gran ren d'armatz ensems brugir ; 
Et at gran alegratze, 
Quan vey fortz castelhs assetjatz, 
E murs fondre e derocatz, 
E wey lost pel ribatge 
Qués tot entorn claus de fossatz 
Ab lissas de fortz pals serratz. 
* % * . * 


“ Lansas e brans, elms de color, 
Escutz traucar e desguarnir 
Veyrem a Vintrar de Testor, 
E mans vassalhs ensems ferir, 
Don anaran a ratge 
Cavalhs dels mortz e dels nafratz s 
E ja pus Vestorn er mesclatz, 
Negus hom d’aut paratge 
Non pens mas Fasilor caps e bratz 
Que mats val morte que vous sobratz. 
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‘6 Je us die que tan no m’a sabor 
Manjars ni beure ni dormir, 

Cum a guant aug cridar: Alor! 
D’ambas las partz ; et aug agnir 
Cavals voitz per Vombratge 
Et aug cridar: aidatz! aidatz! 

E vei cazer per los fossatz 
Paucs e grans per lerbatge 
E vei los mortz que pels costatz 
Au los tronsons outre passatz. 


“« Baros, metetz en gatge 
Castels e vilas e ciutatz 
Enans g’usquecs no us guerreiatz. 
Papuol, d’agradatge 
Ad Oc e No tem vai viatz 
Dic li que trop estan en patz.’ 


It pleases me well, the sweet spring-fime, 
When the leaves and flowers abound ; 
It pleases me well to hear the chime 
Of the bird’s blythe song resound 
Through each verdant tree ; 
And I joy in the meadows to gaze upon 
Tent and martial pavilion : 
And it pleases me 
To stretch my eye over plains and meads, 
Upon cavaliers and their gallant steeds. 


And it pleases me from our fierce attack 
To see warriors and coursers flying ; 
And well pleased am I in our fiery track 

To find the soldier dying. 
And joyful am I 
When castles of strength before us fall, 
With ruin’d turret and crumbled wall : 
Or when I espy, 
On some river’s bank, an army arrayed, 
Guarded with fosse and with palisade. 





* ¥* * * * 


Lance and sword and broken shield, 
And helmet of color bright, 
Shall meet our eyes on the bloody field 
Where the wounded vassals fight. 
While with broken girth 
The masterless steed from the ranks rushes out; 
And while, in the mingled pursuit and rout, 
Each warrior of worth 


Thinks 
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Thinks but how stoutest his blows he may give, 
Since ’tis better to die than be conquered and live. 


I tell you that nothing such savour has 
In eating or drinking or sleep, 
As when I hear the war-cry pass 
“* Upon them !” while coursers sweep 
Riderless by : 
When, ’mid cries of * Rescue!’ shrill and loud, 
The fosse is filled with a gory crowd, 
Where mingled lie 
Chieftain and soldier dying and dead, 
Mangled and maimed on their grassy bed. 


Barons ! your castles pledge, and your bowers, 

Your cities, your villages, and your towers, 
Ere to the war ye throng ; 

And Papiol*, hie thee on thy way, 

And tell thou the Lord of Yea and Nay |, 


That peace hath been too long. 


The third volume contains a collection of the amatory 
poetry of the Provengals, between the years 1090 and 1260; 
while the fourth comprizes tensons, historical complaints, 
poems on the Crusades, various serventes, and some moral 
and religions poems. ‘The lives of the Troubadours, and an 
appendix to the poems in the preceding volumes, fill the fifth. 
These lives are chiefly collected from MSS., and are in the 
Provencal tongue. In the sixth and last volume, we have a 
comparative grammar of such of the European languages as 
are derived from the Latin, as far as they are connected with 
the Provencal. We understand it to be the intention of M. 
Raynovuarp to complete this valuable body of Provencal 
literature, by adding to it a Dictionary of the Romanse Jan- 
guage; on which account we repeat our mention of M. Roque- 

Jort’s Glossary, cited in our note to p.450. ‘That gentleman 
was distinguished for his intimate acquaintance with the early 
literature of his country. 





Art. II. Voyage en Valachie et en Moldavie ; &c.; i.e. Travels 
in Wallachia and Moldavia; with Observations relative to the 
History, Natural History, and Politics of those States, and 
Notes and Additions concerning material Points. Translated 
from the Italian by M. Lejeune. 8vo. pp.188. Paris. 1822, 
Imported by Treuttel and Co. 


QO! Mr. Wilkinson’s account of Wallachia and Moldavia 
we took notice in our xcviith volume, p. 28., but the pre- 
sent is an older geographical description, of Italian origin, 





* The name of Bertrand de Born’s jongleur. 
+ Richard Ceeur de Lion. 
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translated from an anonymous tour published at Milan in 
1821, and enriched with various notes, which throw additional 
light on the topics discussed. If we find more antiquarian 
knowlege in this book, still for popular and practical and 
useful remark we give the preference to that of Mr. Wilkin- 
son; and we deem it needless to recommend the translation 
of these travels, for any important purpose either of political, 
statistical, or commercial information. For this reason, and 
also because our extracts from Mr. Wilkinson’s work were 
copious, we shall be the more concise on the present occasion : 
but, as some particulars occur here, which were there passed 
over unrecorded, we will select a few of them, 

The author appears from his preface to have resided more 
than ten years in Wallachia, and had the opportunity of ob- 
serving it at every variety of season. He begins with an out- 
line of the political history, of which we have already said 
enough, and closes his sketch of the political slavery of the 
province with this exclamation: ‘ Just God! deign one day 
to deliver these unfortunate nations from so deplorable a 
tyranny: thou hast granted them a fertile and enviable soil; do 
thou bestow on its inhabitants a secure and peaceful enjoyment 
of it, that they may bless thy holy name.’ 

To the topography of the provinces succeeds an account of 
the climate, which is severer than it might be expected to be 
from the latitude; particularly as much of the land Ties low, 
and the whole delta of the Danube is subject to extensive in- 
undations. ‘The winter begins at the solstice, and usually lasts 
to the 20th of February; during all which interval, the rivers 
are choked with ice, and the frosts are intense. Northern 
lights are common in the autumn, and are supposed in pro- 
portion to their brilliancy to presage lasting cold. The thaw 
is sudden, the spring beautiful, the summer tempestuous, the 
autumn temperate, and all the seasons are singularly regular ; 
so that winds blow for weeks together, and it rains daily at 
the same hour. Still the air is not wholesome, and people are 
old at the age of sixty. Dwarfs abound, and persons troubled 
with goitres. 

The vegetable world, however, seems to delight in this re- 
gion; and, although the frosts are so severe that it is neces- 
sary to bury the vines during the winter, yet they ripen 
excellent grapes, and produce fine wine, which the natives 
chuse to flavor with wormwood. — Corn of all kinds flourishes 
well; maize, lentils, kidney-beans, and barley, which last is 
given to horses in preference to oats. ‘Tobacco, water-melons, 
mushrooms, gucumbers, Jerusalem artichokes, turnip-cab- 
bages, spinach, hemp, flax, and wormwood, the salt of which 
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last is exported, are extensively cultivated. ‘The apples called 
Domniasca are the finest in Europe, for size, taste, and odor: 
but neither fig nor olive trees can stand the climate. 

Of animals, the supply is not so various nor so excellent as 
in plants: but there are sheep, whose wool is fine, and who 
are driven at different seasons from the plains to the moun- 
tains, and cheese is made of their milk: there are also 
horses, which supply the Austrian cavalry, but asses and 
mules are scarce; and the goats, oxen, and buffaloes, are not 
of eminent quality. Hares and wolves abound: bears are 
frequent; and the gypsies are remarkably skilful in taming 
them. 

Among the insects, bees are especially numerous, and the 
wax which they supply passes for the best in Europe; parti- 
cularly where the bees feed in the neighbourhood of lime- 
trees. Indeed they make from the blossom of this tree a 
peculiar sort of green wax, which they employ as a cement 
to stop openings in the hive, and which is collected separately 
as adelicate perfume. Locusts are dreadfully common: they 
appear to come from the Asiatic coast, and arrive about 
autumn in thick clouds, which darken the air. Wherever 
they perch, they strip vegetation bare, and are peculiarly 
ruinous to the maize. Regiments are called out to attack 
them, and artillery is fired upwards against them with great 
effect, the destruction being effected byt the gunpowder merely. 
They leave eggs in the soil of this country ; and in the spring, 
when the young grubs begin to crawl, the peasantry are 
rewarded for collecting and destroying them. Birds are 
plentiful, especially water-fowl of all kinds, and nightingales. 
Of fish, the sturgeon supplies the most conspicuous article of 
commerce; and caviar prepared here is sent in abundance to 
Constantinople. 

The mineral wealth of the district is in a great degree 
unexplored: but there are manufactories both “of salt and 
saltpetre; the latter being near Sorocca, where many ruins 
are to be traced. <A sort of bitumen, or fossil tar, is collected, 
with which lamps for carriages are supplied. Amber is found 
in many places. The mountains are mostly calcareous, but 
symptoms of extinct volcanoes may be discovered. Grains 
of gold are found in certain rivers. 

Galatz and Ibrail, on the Danube, are tlie principal ports of 
commerce: but, for want of quarantine-precautions, they 
often suffer from the plague. With Trebizond, Constantin- 
ople, Smyrna, and the Greek islands, the chief traffic subsists. 

The taxes are imposed on wine, flocks, bee-hives, houses, 
salt-mines, &c., and are sold by auction to certain farmers- 
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general. There is also a capitation-tax, and a form of assess- 
ing fixed property, to which the monasteries submit. 

Relays of post-horses are established throughout these 
principalities, at the regular distance of twelve miles. 

Bucharest and Jassy are the chief cities, if such they can 
be called; for every large house is surrounded with a large 
garden, so that they resemble in appearance a cluster of villas 
rather than a town. ‘The markets, or bazars, are constructed 
in the Turkish manner. ‘The manners of the people are 
licentious, and the marriage-tie is but teebly respected. The 
language is a strange medley of Slavonian, Latin, and Greek. 

To the various details which we have been abridging, and 
which occupy thirty chapters, succeed translations of five state- 
papers relative to the form of government and the rights 
and immunities of the provinces. — On the whole, this is not 
an unwelcome contribution to the better knowlege of a region, 
which the next war will probably appropriate to some new 
European sovereign. 
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ArT.III]. Journal des Onérations de l’ Armée de Catalogne, &c. ; 
2.€. a Journal of the 6 


perations of the Army of Catalonia in 
1808 and 1809, commanded by General Gouvion Saint-Cyr; 
or Materials for the History of the Spanish War, by Marshal 
Govvion Saint-Cyr. 8vo. pp. 503. Illustrated by a Map 
of the Mediterranean Provinces from Rosas to Murcia, and a 
Portfolio of Plates. Paris. Imported by Treuttel and Co. 
Price 1/. 16s. 


A ny readable work, which is designed to elucidate the oc- 
currences of the Peninsular war, must be interesting at 
a moment like the present; an epoch which is fraught with 
the most intense anxiety, and with incalculable consequences 
to the whole chain of European organization, or in fact to 
the interior economy of civilized society throughout the 
world. When, therefore, a publication appears which not 
only professes to attempt such elucidation, but asserts its 
claim to be placed in the archives of future historians of those 
extraordinary events with which it is connected, and is, more- 
over, the production of one who bore a very conspiguous 
share in developing those events, it cannot fail to excite pro- 
portionate curiosity ; the indulgence of which, in the present 
Instance, (notwithstanding some nationalities which almost 
every French author betrays,) will amply recompense the in- 
vestigator’s trouble. 

We need not enter into any preliminary observations re- 
specting Marshal Gouvion Saint-Cyr himself, for his name 
and character are sufficiently known. ‘The work is, in general, 
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well composed ; and, though it has long been published in 
France, it is still eagerly read and purchased in all the Euro- 
pean states, and is not of the less importance because it 
preceded the extensive undertaking of the English poet- 
laureate. * 


The Marshal commences his record of the Catalonian war 


with true military precaution, devoting about two pages to 


a short defence or explanation of his motives in assuming the 
pen; and we could not help being struck by the congruence 
of ideas which placed this little advanced guard before the 
main body of the work. The candor also of this avant-propos, 
as the author styles his advertisement, is very unlike the 
vain-glorious boast of his brother-marshal, Jourdan, in 
his answer to the Strategy of Prince Charles: “ Soldier from 
the cradle, I can handle the sword better than the pen.” M. 
DE Saint-Cyr has not even embodied a hint to such effect 
throughout his performance; and indeed so small a portion 
of unnecessary esprit de nation; or de corps, appears, that 
we shall closely translate his exposition for the perusal of our 
readers, in order that they may judge of his style and mo- 
tives. 


‘ I have very frequently been urged to publish memoirs of our 
campaigns. Though alarmed by the difficulties attending such 
an undertaking, while at the same time I felt convinced that it is 
the duty.of every citizen to contribute, by the offerings of his 
experience, to the progress of the art to which a great portion of 
his life has been consecrated, I have not deemed it proper to 
resist the desire of making an attempt, which the leisure of peace, 
moreover, permitted me to undertake. The historians of those 
wars, which France has so gloriously sustained during nearly a 
quarter of a century, may thus be furnished with materials less 
susceptible of being altered than those that are brought forwards 
in a elandestine or less authentic manner. 

‘ I have chosen for this effort the campaign of Catalonia, be- 
cause the numerous contrarieties of all descriptions, which I had 
witnessed in it, have left its events more deeply engraven on my 
memory ; as also because a national war, like that of Spain, ap- 
pears to me to offer more interest than one in which two regular 
armies are carrying on a systematic contest. 

‘ I have not judged it right, in consideration of my rank as 
General, to confine myself to a simple narrative of facts, or to 
refrain from indicating whatever appeared to me as faults. The 
opinions which I have stated in this respect may serve to elucidate 





* We are perusing Mr. Southey’s voluminous history of the 
war in Spain, and shall very shortly give our opinion of it. 

+ The Marshal might have added that this circumstance, of a 
national war, was the very reason why the disciplined masses of 


- the Imperial warrior met with so many contrariétés. 
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discussion, if it ever occurs, respecting the operations of this 
campaign, and may perhaps even assist in forming a judgment of 
them. 

¢ As I wish to be generally understood, I have not employed 
all those scientific terms which have lately been introduced in our 
military works. These expressions, chiefly imitated from German 
writers, who borroWed them from the Greek, may be very useful 
in their proper place, but do not appear to me to have obtained 
a sufficient share of publicity to be employed in a work of this 
nature, which can never be too clearly intelligible. 

‘ I have given plans of the principal battles, and maps of the 
country which was the scene of operations, in order to avoid 
prolix descriptions, which interrupt the train of events, and do 
not so well explain them. 

‘ There will also be found, at the end of this memoir, a great 
number of articles, which I conceive are proper to convince the 
reader of the good faith with which I have sought the truth.’ 


An introduction of sixteen pages follows; and though we 
are often averse to introductions in historical works, we can- 
not express any dislike to the present; which gives a short 
relation of the circumstances that took place, from the treaty 
of Tilsit to the opening of General Saint-Cyr’s campaign. 
We are thus, without much unnecessary fatigue, at once 
brought to the field of action; while we are generally put in 
possession of the requisite preceding circumstances, the whole 
of which could not otherwise have presented themselves to 
our memory.— ‘The causes of the Spanish war, strictures on 
its effects, and the origin of the author’s appointment to 
command the army of Catalonia, (or rather the seventh 
division of the Grand Army,) are al] noticed in its small 
compass. 

Though we wish to hasten to an examination of the nar- 
rative itself, we cannot refrain from extracting a part of the 
author’s opinions on the motives of this memorable war, 
because we shall thus enable our readers to follow us here- 
after with greater precision. 


‘ The treaty of Tilsit was signed on the 8th of July, 1807. 
Napoleon had long cherished the project of conquering Spain ; 
the occasion now appeared favorable, and he was not without his 
causes for complaint. The hostile plans of the Spanish govern- 
ment shortly before the battle of Marengo, when he beheld it 
only hesitating to join the Coalition until the result of their efforts 
was decided, — and more recently the menacing proclamations 
of the Prince of the Peace, which reached him, whom they desig- 
nated as the enemy of the world, on the field of Jena, at the 
moment when he had the North to combat, and when the interior 
as well as the south of the empire was without the means of de- 
fence, — appeared to him to justify his schemes of conquest over 
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a power that was his ally, it is true, but an ally in whom he could 
not trust, after these evidences of its desire to enter the Coalition 
on the first appearance of reverses. 

‘ In fact, if he had contented himself with declaring honorable 
and open war against Charles IV. ;— and if, in conformity to the 

rinciples of a just and severe equity, and as a preliminary step, 
be had sent back the corps of the Marquis de /a Romana to that 
king who had furnished them to him, as an ally ;— he would have 
prevented this war from assuming a character of treason which 
is always odious: while the Spanish people would have considered 
it only as a political struggle between sovereigns, in which the 
nation needed not to take part, and which was to be determined 
only by their respective armies. Thus the strife would have been 
quickly terminated, and almost without an effusion of blood, 

‘ The unprovided and desolate state, in which the Prince of 
the Peace had left the army, had caused a degree of discontent 
in it almost beyond expression, and had made it a prey to the 
most complete disorganization. It was badly clothed, worse armed, 
without any sort of instruction, and the cavalry without horses. 
With no fear, therefore, of being too bold in assertion, we may 
say that it could not assist its king ; who, far from then reigning 
securely, was already almost hurled from his throne by the im- 
pulse of the just hatred excited against the favorite throughout 
the whole nation; and which was at last so formidably directed 
towards a more august personage, that at this epoch a forced 
abdication, or the abandonment of the Peninsula for an asylum 
in America, was universally foreseen, and considered as quickly 
approaching. The royal power was therefore nothing ; and it may 
be affirmed that the monarch, or the conqueror, who should have 
presented himself on the Spanish frontiers, proclaiming his inten- 
tion to overturn the abhorred government of the Prince of the 
Peace, would have been seconded by the energy of the countr 
at large. Hence it may be concluded that the Spanish people 
would have looked on the French as their liberators, if, instead 
of beholding them sustaining the instrument of that debasing des- 
potism which they themselves wished to shake off, they had found 
in them the intention of opposing the common enemy. 

‘ Napoleon had enveloped himself in a tissue of intrigues, 
which cannot be detailed here, but which may be found in the 
Memoirs on the Spanish Revolution by M. de Pradé, and in the 
Memoirs published by Don Pedro de Cevallos, minister of the 
Spanish sovereigns, Charles IV. and Ferdinard VII. He com- 
mitted error after error. For instance, in order to draw off as far 
as possible the corps of the Marquis Romana, and to deprive 
Spain of the assistance of these troops, he placed them in a 
Danish island ; thus throwing in the way of English policy the 
facility of furnishing them with the means of escaping him, and 
leaving only the shame of having in vain attempted to corrupt the 
leaders. 

‘ The regiments of infantry destined to conquer Spain were 
composed, by his express orders, of conscripts only, who had not 
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made a campaign ; and not merely did he become reconciled to the 
Prince of the Peace, but leagued himself more intimately with 
him ; while this favorite could only facilitate the invasion of some 
provinces by the delivery of several strong places, and entail on 
Napoleon, in exchange for such barren advantage, the horror with 
which he himself inspired the Spanish people, — still more aug- 
mented by these appearances of treason, which goaded to madness 
every individual of this courageous nation, (promptly inflamed at 
all times,) overturned all the projects of the Emperor, and paved the 
way for the destruction of his power.’ * 


Murat’s precipitate occupation of the capital, the intimate 
knowlege of the unsoldierlike habits of his young conscripts 
which the Spaniards ‘thus obtained, the detestation which this 
invasion of their cherished metropolis engendered in the 
breasts of all, and, finally, the anger which Napoleon felt 
towards Murat for his hasty measure, preceded as it was by 
the insurrection of the 2d of May, appear to have first opened 
the French ruler’s eyes to the truth; and we trust that they 
may not be long overlooked in the events now acting on the 
same theatre. 

I’or several months, the very peasants kept at bay the whole 
French army, then united by enthusiasm and love of their 
warlike monarch ; and it was not until the garrisons of Mi- 
norca and Majorca disembarked in Catalonia, after six or 
seven months of hard struggling, that the insurgents, as they 
were styled by the French, had even the prospect of being 
assisted by regular forces: nor till that period when Palacios 
was appointed General-in-chief, did the war assume a decided 
feature, and then the division of General Duhesme suffered a 
notable defeat before the walls of the afterward famous city 
of Gerona. 

If dispersed and unconnected peasants, sedentary citizens, 
and immured mechanics, could thus for a length of time up- 
hold unassisted the integrity and glory of their country, what 
would the Spanish nation have achieved if it had subsequently 
been undefiled by traitors, and could have thrown the mass of 
its courageous population in any decided form against its hated 
invaders? Fate had ordained otherwise; and it remained able 
only to co-operate with the soldiers of Great Britain, by whose 
powerful aid they expelled the Gaulish hordes from the bosom 
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* The passage which we have marked by italics affords, as 
coming from the pen of one of Bonaparte’s best Generals, a 
tolerably correct foundation on which we may build an opinion as 
to the probable result of foreign interference in the affairs of the 
Peninsula, particularly on the part of the French. 
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of that soil, between which and their own plains nature has 
set her almost impassable and insurmountable barriers. 

The eyes of Europe, and indeed of the world, were fixed 
on this conflict: its honorable termination gained universal 
applause ; and in the minds of those who were unacquainted 
with the real fact, to be a Briton on Spanish ground was syno-- 
nimous with having an unlimited passport to the good offices 
of Iberian society. ‘The unhappy truth, however, time has 
shewn to be directly the reverse; and, although every allow- 
ance may be made by the unprejudiced mind for the envy 
which English glory might naturally create in the breast of 
the taciturn yet observing Spaniard, still it is now an acknow- 
leged fact that few, except among the most enlightened of the 
superior classes in Spain, even deign to look on their British 
deliverers otherwise than as adventurers, whose object was to 
crush the mighty power of Napoleon rather than to free 
Spain from his iron yoke. 

As, with all the claims which England thus had on Spanish 
liberality and love, she could not even command their gra- 
titude or their thanks, what is to be expected from the proud 
and self-satisfied Castilian, when the same race from whom he 
suffered to the extremity, and from whose malignity his very 
fields are yet strewn with the unbleached remains of his nearest 
and dearest kindred, once more present themselves in the 
passes of the Pyrennées, pouring on his again devoted country, 
and about to renew those dreadful scenes of murder and rapine, 
and to snatch from his grasp the few remaining comforts which 
he may yet enjoy ?— We must answer that he will fight with 
the energy of desperation; that schisms will ultimately be 
forgotten, and private and public feuds buried in oblivion ; 
and that Spain, coping with the divided French, will enjoy 
advantages, notwithstanding her impoverished state, which 
were before unknown to her. The consequences of her suc- 
cess, if so it happens, cannot be foreseen: but the European 
world may be plunged into a conflict, the probable issue of 
which must create the most poignant reflection in an unpreju- 
diced mind. If, notwithstanding the zealous endeavors of our 
ministry to avoid the expences and responsibilities of such a 
war, it should become unavoidable on our part, and the Bri- 
tish people be once forced into exertion, the passage of the 
Bidassoa will not be effaced trom the memory of France for 
ages, yet to come. 

In combining the various circumstances which it is neces- 
sary for the mind to call together, when contemplating this 
question, it may assist the inquiry to observe what were the 
opinions of the greatest men, who by their publications have 
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established certain generally recognized truths in the science 
of government. Let us, therefore, consult the pages of Puffen- 
dorff, or Grotius, or Vattel, or even of the unassuming Paley. 
Vattel, the most excellent of these writers on the subject of 
the relations of states and nations, explicitly says : 


“ As to the conduct of foreign nations, they ought not to inter- 
fere in the constitutional government of an 6 fenton state. It 
is not for them to judge between contending citizens, nor between 
the prince and his subjects: to them the two parties are equally 
foreigners, equally independent of their authority. They may, 
however, interpose their good offices for the restoration of peace ; 
and this the law of nature prescribes to them,” 


Paley also reckons “ the internal disputes carried on in 
other nations, their accidental weaknesses or misfortunes, as 
among the unjustifiable causes of war ;” and all allow that a 
stranger-power can interfere only when some aggression has 
been made on its rights, or when by remaining neuter it is in 
danger of its liberties or its power. Such reasons England 
urged for interfering in the affairs of France; her political 
existence being deemed at stake, when the avowed object of 
the iron sway of Napoleon was to level her to the dust: but 
has France the same reasons for interfering in the domestic 
concerns of Spain? Would she dread annihilation from the 
armed population of the half of Europe, if the constitutional 
stone was bedded on an imperishable foundation ; or if the 
race of the Spanish Bourbons sat on a throne sanctioned by 
the voice of their people, instead of swaying by the oppres- 
sions of a few? Certainly not. The Pyrennées afforded a 
tolerably secure frontier to the designs of the insidious, if in- 
deed there be men in Spain mad enough to force such bar- 
riers merely to propagate certain notions; and the solemn 
treaties of the holy allies were evident tokens that the Gallic 
Bourbon rulers would alone be tolerated in the patrimony of 
St. Louis, whatever might be the wishes either of the French 
or of their neighbours. 

The volume before us, to which it is time to return, is 
divided into ten chapters, with a few pages following as a sort 
of rear-guard; which, bearing the running title of * Conclu- 
sion,’ are devoted to a developement of the Marshal’s senti- 
ments respecting the faults committed in the Catalonian war. 
About one-third of this thick octavo is then filled up with 
such documents as were considered proper to be laid before 
the public, in order to substantiate the narrative, or to support 
the writer’s opinions. 

Marshal Saint-Cyr was not a very great favorite of the 
French Emperor, who had however a high opinion of his 
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talents. If we may credit the Marshal’s own account of the 
reasons which induced Bonaparte to feel some dislike against 
him, we shall find that, when the First Consul wished to as- 
sume the purple, that officer, then commanding in Italy, pre- 
vented the troops there from electing their future : Emperor atter 
the manner of the Romans; giving as a motive for his obj _ 
tion to such a mode of election, “ his duty to his country,” 
whom alone it belonged to offer the eagles and the diaclem ; ; 
the business of the army being merely to second and obey 
the voice of the nation. ‘Throughout the narrative, therefore, 
we discover, amid much expressed admiration of Napoleon’s 
genius, every inclination to lay at his door all the contrariétés 
of the war; particularly by repeated assertions that the army 
of Catalonia was left in the most unprovided and destitute 
state, on purpose that, by its failure, it might contribute to- 
wards establishing an opinion then prevalent in France, that 
** victory followed only in the footsteps of the Corsican.” 
Surely, however, it is not probable that Bonaparte, who, even 
by the author’s own account, intended to secure his conquest 
of Spain by annexing Catalonia entirely to France, —not even 
permitting his Generals to correspond with his brother King 
Joseph, — should, while filled with the idea of the primary im- 
portance of this annexation, deny to the corps which he or- 
dered to execute his measures the means of performing them. 
Moreover, Napoleon was by no means’ ignorant of the dif- 
ficulties which, when he had once gained full possession of 
this strong province, the Spaniards would have in wresting it 
from him; and on such possession he had grounded the very 
existence of his power in the Peninsula. Had the author, 
instead of blaming his former master, asserted that the impa- 
tience of the Emperor would not allow him to calculate the 
probabilities of the national ardor, the enthusiasm, and the 
devotion of the Catalonian people, we should have cordially 
assented to his argument; for, in truth, when the French 
ruler detached his conscripts and Italians under Saint-Cyr to 
hold Barcelona, and convert the province into [’rench terri- 
tory, he was in a dream of grandeur from which the Somatenes, 
the Miquelets, the mere militia and untrained ‘peasantry of 
Catalonia, soon aroused him, to a consciousness of the in- 
justice of his design and the folly of his attempt. 

Chapter i. commences at that portion of the Peninsular 
war; when the writer assumed the command of the seventh 
corps of the Grand Army; and it details his operations from 
the Ist of September, 1808, the work itself closing with the 
transactions up to the Ist of October, 1809. His « entry into 
Catalonia; the siege of Rosas, the appointment of General 
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Vives to succeed the Marquis del Palacio in the command of 
the province, the re-union and formation of the Spanish 
army on the Llobregat, the blockade and siege of Barcelona 
by Vives, and the taking of Rosas by the French, are the 
topics included in this section. Generals Duhesme and feille 
had hitherto carried on the war in Catalonia; and to their 
divisions were now united those from Italy, of Souham and 
Pino, thus forming the seventh corps of that Grand Army, 
which was then traversing Trance to invade Spain, under 
the personal command of the Emperor himself. — After a de- 
scription of the species of troops which constituted this 
seventh corps, (chiefly young soldiers, and Italians,) the fol- 
lowing passage occurs ; which shews the eagerness of Napoleon 
to secure Catalonia, with the opinion which he entertained of 
Saint-Cyr’s military resources ; while it singularly contra- 
dicts several of the vituperations and assertions of the author. 


‘In his way to Paris, the General-in-chief (SAint-Cyr) saw 
Napoleon, who made him acquainted with the disasters which his 
armies had sustained, and which were then unknown to the public. 
They were the first reverses that he had experienced on the Con- 
tinent, and he was peculiarly affected by them, even almost to de- 
jection. We have since beheld him receive intelligence of much 
greater misfortunes with the most frigid insensibility. * 

‘ The General-in-chief asked him, on taking leave, whether he 
had any particular instructions to give him: ‘“ No,” replied he, 
** all that I wish to recommend to you is to use your best exertion 
to preserve Barcelona for me; because, if you lose this place, I 
shall not retake it with eighty thousand men.” ’ 


A description, perhaps much heightened, of the unprovided 
state of the seventh corps, next follows; and it is properly 
succeeded by a sketch of the military resources and appear- 
ances of Catalonia, which we would recommend to the serious 
consideration of the present Minister of War in France. 
The ensuing short paragraphs are particularly interesting at 
this crisis : 


* Catalonia, possessing the largest and finest population, men 
who are the most capable also from their habits of defending 
their almost impregnable territory, owes its riches to its com- 
merce, its industry, and its manufactures :— whence it follows 
that, in all wars, it has made and will ever make immense sacri- 
fices, rather than become even temporarily a French province, be- 
cause such an union would involve the inevitable ruin of its 
manufactures, which could not, under any circumstances, sustain a 
comparison with ours. Its efforts in the last struggle were incon- 





_ * We observe that Mr. Southey has embodied this paragraph 
in his text, with an acknowlegement which supports its veracity. 
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ceivable. Those of its inhabitants, who were capable of carrying 
arms, were embodied under the denomination of Somatenes * ; 
who, at the first sound of the bells or other signals, furnished 
themselves with provisions for several days, and took post on the 
strongest known positions of their respective cantons: contribut- 
ing with, and even more than, the troops of the line to the defence 
of their country. Forty Tercios+ of Miguelets t, without reckon- 
ing a great number of recruits furnished to the regular army, had 
been embodied, and the province had already for eight months, at 
its own expence, and without any assistance of specie, maintained 
forty-six thousand men.§ The Miguelets encamped with the 
troops of the line, and shared in all their operations ; while the 
Somatenes occupied the mountains, roads, and defiles, rendered the 
communications impracticable, observed the march of the enemy’s 
columns on their flanks or in their front, aided all the movements, 
and protected the retreat of the troops of the line. ‘The inhabit- 
ants of the strong places themselves defended their ramparts, with a 
devotion to their country which, allowing the reduction of the gar- 
risons, left.a greater number of soldiers disposable. Companies of 
women were even organized at Gerona, and these heroines were of 
the most important service during the siege. 

‘ We must add to these difficulties that Spain is a maritime 
power, and that she may employ her ships with equal facility and 
success in defending a province abounding with good anchorage, 
and protected by fortifications. In this war, the English navy sup- 
plied the place of that of Spain, which previous circumstances 
had almost destroyed. All these united advantages have given to 
Catalonia the appellation of the rampart of Spain. 

‘ If Napoleon had wished to make a solid conquest, he ought to 
have first secured Catalonia, where he should have employed the 
chief strength of his army: but he chose to enter by the more 
open country, as the easiest mode of quickly arriving at Madrid ; 
and thinking that, when master of that capital, he should thence dic- 
tate peace, as he had done at Vienna, &c. &c. He was, however, 
in an unpardonable error, for so enlightened a mind. A people 
which defends its territory sees only in the capital a city to feu, 
the loss of which may be a great check, but forms also a greater 
motive for continuing the war. || 


Almost 





* Militia peculiar to Catalonia. The tocstx in Spanish is 
somaten. 

+ Light infantry corps, stronger than an ordinary battalion, and 
composed each of ten companies. Generally, these regiments 
amounted to about 1000 men. 

{ Miquelets, who derive their name from Miquelot de Prats, a 
noble adherent of Cesar Borgia, are chosen men, selected from 
the most active of the Somatenes. 

§ It is to be remembered that only Catalonia did this. 

| By a very singular coincidence, the Duc a’ Angouléme has 
pursued the same impolitic line of operations which Napoleon 

adopted ; 
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Almost the whole of this chapter is taken up with a detail 
of the great want of men and means which the corps sus- 
tained at the commencement of this campaign, but which ap- 
pears to us to be exaggerated. The siege of Rosas, and its 
capture, are the principal events recorded faithfully ; and in 
the course of the detail we met with this little anecdote. An 
officer and fifty Italian grenadiers being ordered to storm an 
apparent breach, the officer, who had been in the Spanish ser- 
vice, remonstr ated ; ; saying that he knew the place well, and 
there was no actual breach, but, if commanded, he ould go: 
he went, and was killed ; and only two grenadiers returned to 
tell the tale, who said that they had seen the English throw a 
rope over the rampart to two others of their unfortunate 
companions, drawing them up in safety to the platform ; 
adding that the English might have killed them also, if they 
had chosen, while escaping. — The remarks made by the au- 
thor, on the extraordinary facility with which 3000 men in 
such a strong place as Rosas were taken, and the incredulity 
of the British sailors on this subject, are very pertinent. The 
British nation entertained notions similar to those of its gal- 
lant tars. — This chapter is closed with true French naiveté : 
‘ The English, who defended Fort de la ‘Trinidad, blew up 
the powder-magazine, burnt the buildings, and then, 40 our 
great satisfaction, abandoned the gulf of Rosas.’ 

Chapter ii. details the march to Barcelona, the passage of 
the Fluvia and the Ter, the cutting off of the Spanish advanced 
guard commanded by Marquis de Lazan, the battle of Carde- 
deu, the route of the Spanish army, and the raising of the 
siege of Barcelona. Like the preceding chapter, this is too 
much occupied with the attempt to magnify those difficulties 
which the French General had to combat. Such was the 
ardor of the Catalans in this war, that it is well known they 
made use of hollow wood, hooped with iron, instead of can- 
non, not being able to procure a sufficient supply of artil- 
lery. We do not find that M. pr Saint-Cyr mentions this 
curious fact in his list of contrariétés. — A little anecdote, a 
la Frangaise, occurs, relative to the personal danger to which 
he was subjected in discovering a path over the mountains, 
which the whole of his staff had in vain sought; and to the 
existence of which, on the faith of a shepherd, he had pledged 
himself to his army. By his unintentional acknowlegement, 
the apparent non-existence of this little path had very nearly 





adopted ; marching with the main body straight on Madrid, and 
leaving a small corps with Marshal Moncey to conquer the nearly 
impervious Catalonia. 


created 
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created a mutiny; the army of Catalonia being very averse to 
march along the coast, or the open road, where they imagined 
that the English ships would salute them rather too uncere- 
moniously. The best mor¢eau of this account is the follow- 
ing: * In scaling the mountain, the General-in-chief fell into 
an ambuscade of Somatenes, who were guarding the cattle 
which they had led into the woods: but the picked men of 
the Napoleon dragoons, hearing of their General’s danger, 
seized their car bines; and, leaving only a sufficient guard with 
their horses, escaladed the mountain, notwithstanding their 
great boots, with the rapidity of lightning; when the Soma- 
tenes, seeing them so determined, took the only course that 
remained, that of flight.’ — Thos we see that dragoons in 
heavy boots could fly up a road, where the peasants had 
brought cattle, but which none of the staff could find ! 

Great blame ts attributed in this chapter to Duhesme for not 
co-operating with his chief; who states that, by an advance 
from Barcelona at the moment when the Spaniar<s were aban- 
doning the siege after their loss at Cardedeu, that officer 
might have effectually prevented their retreat: instead of 
which he sent the division Lechi in another direction, where 
it fell in with the Spanish force of Count Caldagues, and could 
effect nothing. It is difficult for us to credit the following 
assertion : 

‘ We were much surprized, on arriving in the morning before 
Barcelona, that none of our comrades in arms came out to meet 
us. The division was on the glacis, and a small advanced guard, 
commanded by Le/ong, was under arms before the house of 


Duhesme, at whose door that officer was obliged to go and knock 
to inform him of our arrival.’ 


Perhaps General Duhesme did not relish the arrival of a 
superior, who openly accuses him of sending a false report to 
Paris, which was inserted in the Moniteur instead of one from 
Saint-Cyr himself; and in which he asserted that he had 
met the seventh corps and had supplied it with 42 pieces of 
cannon, &c. — whereas he had never stirred from Barcelona, 
and the army had not a gun! — The next paragraph contains 
an account of Duhesme having denied that he had written a 
letter urging that some assistance might be sent to him, and 
of Sarnt-Cyr refuting him by pulling the letter in question 
out of his pocket, and. presenting it to him ! — The chapter 
concludes with a statement of the unpleasant condition in 
which the Commander-in-chief found himself at Barcelona; 
where he staid only one night, owing to the innumerable com- 
plaints which he received against “the general officers and 
others who had composed the garrison. 


The 
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The battle of Molino del Rey, the route and pursuit of the 
Spanish army to Tarragona, and the re-composition of that 
army by General Reding, who succeeded Vives, are the chief 
topics detailed in the third chapter. Here we find a notice ‘of 
the little pillar which was raised at Bruch, a strong pass at the 
foot of Montserrat: where, in the early part of the war, a 
handful of badly armed Catalan peasants twice defeated the 
French under Chabran ; the first time, by repulsing one of 
his brigades; the second, by defeating his whole division. 
This column bore the following inscription : 





** Passenger, 
The French came hither, and, though victorious everywhere else, 
could not force this Pass. 
The Conquerors of Marengo, of Austerlitz, and of Jena, 
were beaten on the 6th and 14th of June, 1808.” 


‘ The peasantry deemed this inscription very derogatory to 
the French,’ says M. pe Saint-Cyr; under whose orders the 
pass of Bruch and Montserrat itself were taken with the 
greatest ease; though General Chadbran did not like to attempt 
his revenge on Bruch until his chief assured him that he 
would help him, by causing another division to surprise the 
\ position in its rear. The Field-Marshal, however, acknow- 

leges that much of the facility with which he forced this 
strong hold was owing to the dispirited condition of the Span- 
ish troops, after their recent defeat and dispersion at Molino 
del Rey. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to the examination of 
General Reding’s plans for surrounding the seventh corps in 
its position at Villa Franca; the consequent dispositions of the 
General-in-chief; and the defeat of Reding’s centre by an 
unexpected movement of the French, which consisted in al- 
lowing Reding to weaken his line by taking up positions 
round the French army, and then suddenly moving forwards 
and attacking his centre. ‘This ruse de guerre had the in- 
tended effect, and, by routing this portion of the Spanish force, 
threw the rest into confusion in their attempt to assist it. 

A remark is here made on the inutility of very quick firing 
from small cannon, it being impossible for the gunners to take 
aim in such cases. We have often heard artillerymen say 
that they could fire a field-piece twelve times in a minute, as 
the Spaniards here mentioned did their violentos : but we are 
certain that such firing is ineffectual, and wears out the gun- 
ner while it attains no purpose, particularly if the enemy, or 
object of attack, be near. 


Chap- 
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Chapter v. contains the subsequent endeavors of General 
Reding to rectify his mistake; when he forced the defile of 
Picamoxons, and repulsed Souham’s divisions. The battle of 
Valls then took place, and the Spanish army was again routed, 
and pursued to Tarragona. 

When General Sarnt-Cyr had defeated Reding, he received 
an order to undertake with the seventh corps the : siege of 'Tar- 
ragona, Gerona, and Tortosa: but he found these services 
impossible, and therefore replied to his master that he could 
only try Gerona. According to his own account, he took 
some pains to make this communication in the most gentle 
manner: but it was very badly received, and appeared to be 
the primary cause of his subsequent recall. 

In the sixth chapter, the writer reasons on the narration of 
the blockade of Tarragona, that of Barcelona by the English 
squadron and General Wimpffen, the raising of that bbothute 
by the division Chabran, the communication of the Duke of 
Treviso with the seventh corps by the arrival of Colonel Brich 
and his troop on Montblanc, the re-occupation of the position 
on the Llobregat, and the transfer of the head-quarters to 
Barcelona. — ‘The commencement of this section is very 
singular, 


‘ The Spaniards at last acknowleged, notwithstanding the intre- 
pidity and enthusiasm of their soldiers, that the French were supe- 
rior to them in valour; and it appeared to them very odd that the 
natives of Ifaly, that country which Spain had so long ruled, and 
which they had been accustomed to despise, and those people 
whom for ages past they had not met on the field of battle, were 
become superior, all at once, to Castilians whose recollections 
nourished a just pride and noble courage, augmented by the holi- 
ness of the cause in which they were engaged. Do nations dege- 
nerate in a mass? I leave this question to be decided by philoso- 
phers, to whom it belongs: but the world will agree that they 
have epochs of glory and of humiliation, produced by causes in 
which it cannot be denied that the system of their government has 
always a great share.’ 


What a compliment to Louis XVIII. and the French 
nation ; and how very polite it was in the Spaniards, — the 
Catalans too, — to acknowlege their physical inferiority | 

Chapter vii. details the different proceedings for the invest- 
ment of Gerona and the commencement of the siege. ‘They 
are not interesting; and we hasten to the principal event in 
this work, the siege itself, which occupies a part of the seventh, 
the eighth, the ninth, and almost the whole of the tenth 
chapters. Excepting the case of Saragossa, a similar instance 
of endurance, perseverance, enthusiasm, and devotedness in 
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citizens for the defence of their household gods, scarcely occurs 
in the annals of the world. As nearly 120 pages are filled 
with these details, which our limits will scarcely allow us to 
analyze seriatim, we must content ourselves with adverting to 
the principal events. : 

The insurmountable difficulty of communication between 
France and its army of Catalonia appears to have left the 
French destitute of all intelligence; and the junction with a 
part of the Duke of T7eviso’s corps did not improve their 
situation, because, owing to the vigilance of the peasants, 
Colonel Brich and his 600 men could not return, nor could 
even a letter find its way either to Paris or to Napoleon’s 
head-quarters. At length, however, Lechz’s division having 
been detached to procure information from Reil/e, and to 
conduct the prisoners to the Lampourdan on their way into 
France, M. Sarnt-Cyr learnt that Napoleon had left Paris 
for Germany, and that he himself was ordered home, as well 
as Reille: Marshal Augereau* having been commanded to 
replace the former, and his aide-de-camp, Verdier, being the 
substitute for Reille. Augereau could not arrive for some 
time, but Verdicr appears to have treated Saint-Cyr with 
great indignity, as he did not even communicate with head- 
quarters through this General; while the Minister at War 
seems, by publishing Verdier’s despatches in the Moniteur, 
instead of those of Sarnt-Cyr, to have countenanced this 
dangerous plan of insubordination. General Sanson had 
been named by Napoleon as director of the siege of Gerona, 
although a very experienced and meritorious officer of engi- 
neers, General Kirgener, was attached to the seventh corps; 
and by the same order General Yaviel was entrusted with 
the artillery, notwithstanding that General Ruty, in whom 
the army placed the most entire confidence, and who was a 
man of distinguished merit, was at the head of that service 
in the army of Catalonia. 

With these serious misunderstandings, which were in 
themselves almost sufficient to ensure misfortune, commenced 
the famous siege of Gerona, now invested by Verdier with 
eighteen thousand men, while the corps of observation under 
Sa1nt-Cyr amounted only to twelve thousand more. 

The Spanish army, formerly under Reding, who had died 
of his wounds, was now united to those of the kingdoms of 
Valencia and Aragon, and the whole was placed under the 
command of an Irishman, General Blake: who, in his first 
campaign, had the good fortune to cut off a battalion of 








* In 1794, Augereau had distinguished himself in Catalonia. 
French 
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French light infantry from the third corps, whence the 
Spaniards augured the most favorable issue of his future ex- 
ertions. Blake’s first wish was, of course, to succour Gerona, 
and throw in supplies of men and provisions; while General 
Saint-Cyr, having received this intelligence, endeavored 
to thwart him. Twelve hundred oxen consequently fell into 
the hands of the almost famished Frenchmen, with abundance 
of wine: but, on the other hand, the canon Rovira took 
from the besiegers, by a bold manceuvre, a convoy of wag- 
gons, and 120 horses of the artillery. * 

As the position and capabilities of Gerona are very imper- 
fectly described in this work, we shall briefly endeavor to 
supply the defect. 

This celebrated place is situated at the confluence of the 
small rivers Ona and ‘Ter, and, though an inland town, 
obtains by their united streams a communication with the sea. 
The most considerable portion of the city lies on the eastern 
bank of the Ona, which runs nearly through the place before 
it mingles with the Ter: but the part on the west is large, 
and, having several branches of the Ter around it, is very 
strong. ‘lhe whole city is encompassed with fortifications ; 
the western side having the form of a crescent, with five 
bastions; while the east, which is extremely irregular, has 
one square bastion at its southern front, and a detached 
bastion on its northern extremity, the intermediate line of 
rampart being protected at nearly equal intervals by three 
towers. ‘The country on the north, the south, and the east, is 
mountainous: but on the west, in the immediate vicinity of 
the city, it is very level, the ‘ler consequently breaking into 
numerous channels. 

On the eastern front, from the vicinity of high ground, 
Gerona was liable, after the invention of cannon, ny serious 
misfortune; and it was therefore surrounded by regular 
works on the heights of Monjuich and Queen Anne: the 
former having a square, and the latter being crowned with 
three connected redoubts, named the forts of the Constable, 
of Queen Anne, and of the Capuchins. Between Monjuich 








* In going through these preliminary details, at page 189. we 
find a curious passage, stating the extreme probability which 
existed that Joseph would eventually have been recognized by 
the Catalans: as, says the author, ‘a great number of the chiefs, 
even those who ‘had fought most ardently against us, began to 
abandon the cause of Ferdinand for that of Joseph ; ; and we may 
be assured that, if it had not been for the mad enterprize against 
Russia, that branch of the august house of Bourbon, which now 
reigns In Snain, would not haye recovered the throne.’ 
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and these works are detached batteries; and farther advanced, 
on the north-east, are three circular strong towers or re- 
doubts, named St. Narcissus, St. Daniel, and St. Louis. 
~ Such was the disposition of the ground when the French 
under Verdier again attacked Gerona; and their operations 
commenced by endeavoring to gain possession of Fort Mon- 
juich, which is justly regarded as the key of Gerona. An 
excellent plan of this attack, but not extended far enough to 
take in Gerona, is given in the present work; and, by con- 
sulting it, our military readers will at once perceive the dis- 
positions for the assault of the Square, which took place on 
the 8th of July, 1809. The French lost the leading officer 
of engineers; and they were forced, after having reached the 
chevaux de frize that crowned the sand-bags with which the 
garrison had filled the breach, to retreat with great confu- 
sion and distress, notwithstanding that the sappers and a 
company of artillery led the way, even a second time. Soon 
after this affair, a small work occupied by Spaniards blew up, 
and buried the people in its ruins. On the 10th a force 
(1500) under the English Colonel, Marshal, attempted to get 
into Gerona, and would have succeeded but for the misfor- 
tune of having left behind a straggler who betrayed its route. 
It fell into the hands of General Pino. —On the 2d of 
August, Fort St. Daniel was surprized ; on the 4th, the half- 
moon of Monjuich was taken by assault; and on the 12th 
Monjuich itself yielded to the superior knowlege of its be- 
siegers, the Spaniards blowing up its magazines and retreating 
into Gerona. From this moment, says the writer, it was 
remarked that there was less prudence on the part of the 
besiegers, and more obstinacy in the defence of the besieged : 
the natural effects of an excess of confidence on the one side, 
and wounded pride on the other. 

On the 16th of August, 800 Spaniards got safely into the 
= which towards the end of the month began to suffer 
rom the batteries of the enemy: but on the 3lst it was 
known that Blake and his army had arrived to endeavor to 
raise the siege. According to Marshal Sarnt-Cyr’s relation, 
a crisis had now arrived. After the 2d of September, he 
knew that he could no longer give battle to General Blake, 
owing to the impossibility of provisioning his troops, if 
assembled in one place to the amount of more than 2000 
men. On the Ist of that month he was anxiously awaiting, 
in position, the attack of Blake; who did not, however, judge 
it proper to indulge him, otherwise than by intercepting and 
beating the division ZLechz, while he introduced a convoy 
into Gerona, with provisions for six or seven days. On the 
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2d, the only remaining day of the crisis, Sarnt-Cyn deter- 
mined to attack Blake, but that leader chose to retire. The 
fate of Gerona was now hastening to its accomplishment. On 
the next day the Governor (Alvarez) was obliged to reduce 
the rations of his garrison one half, and very soon afterward 
they were diminished to a fourth part. To relieve their 
misery, the garrison made a sortie, but the siege was renewed 
with ardor ; and, although much damage had been done by 
the besieged in the interval during which a general action 
with Blake was expected, the breaching batteries again 
opened their fire: but on the 15th the besieged sortied, and 
nailed up the guns of one work. On the 18th the engineers 
reported that the breaches were practicable, and on the 19th 
the place was assaulted: but, notwithstanding three separate 
attempts, the heroic garrison drove their invaders from the 
now almost open town, with unparalleled bravery and devo- 
tion. Yet at this epoch the streets were covered with the 
dead and the dying, with those who were dying too of hun- 
ger: disease had made the most terrible havoc; the most 
extreme and horrible misery reigned in this devoted city ; 
and fever and famine combined with the missiles of its be- 
siegers to reduce its inhabitants to death, or to lingering and 
incurable torments both of the mind and of the body. 

The last scene of General Sarnt-Cyr’s campaign consisted 

in taking a considerable convoy destined for the unfortunate 
city, aud the defeat of Blake in. his attempt to rescue them. 
He then quitted the seventh corps and returned to France, 
leaving the horrors of the siege to be completed by another. 
Two years of exile and disgrace followed this career of the 
General; who was only again called into action when the face 
of affairs in the North appeared to alter. 
- Gerona surrendered to the French under Augereau on the 
11th of December, being reduced to the last extremity, and 
after its very women and children had exhausted their frames 
in actual combat. ‘Two months before the surrender, the 
rations served out were beans, swarming with worms ! 

That division of the volume before us which is styled the 
Conclusion is an attempt to throw the blame of every mis- 
fortune that happened to the General on his former master ; 
and it moreover contains too many vague opinions respecting 
the conduct of the Spanish leaders. ‘The justificatory docu- 
ments have much more merit; and, like those of all the 
French military works on the campaigns of Napoleon, they 
contain letters and papers which have never hitherto met the 
public eye, and are highly interesting. The curious official 
account of the body, or rather the coffin, of Saint Narcissus 
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being invested by the people of Gerona with the baton, sash, 
and command of Generalissimo by sea and land, is highly 
‘interesting. We should be glad to see a translation of the 
work intitled ** Barcelona Cautiva” by Father Ferrer, from 
which this decree and account are extracted; and there is 
another work which, to our surprize, has never been given to 
the English public, viz. ‘* Memoria Historica,” &c. of the Siege 
of Gerona, by Don Francis Niero Samanicgo, an eye-witness. 
—A sketch of the affair in which Zechz’s division was beaten 
is also given among these papers. Lastly, the decree for the 
enrolment of the female company of Saint Barbe of Gerona 
is very well worth perusal, as are some details respecting the 
former sieges. 

We must now turn to the large Atlas of plans and maps 
with which this publication is embellished, and which are 
beautifully executed; particularly the siege of Gerona, the 
two maps of the environs of that city, the battle of Molino 
del Rey in two plates, the battle of Valls, and the large 
military map of part of Catalonia, which is accomplished in 
a style of perfection that we have seldom seen: the names of 
every hamlet in this very populous region being laid down, 
and most distinctly legible. ‘These plates are the work of dif- 
ferent artists, but the best are by the Barrieres, and Dumor- 
tier, who engraved the large map; and it is not a little 
singular that two of these military plans have been engraved 
by a female, Isabelle Barriere. 

We do not, however, admire the mode here adopted of re- 
presenting a hedge of spears, or straight lines, in front of 
each battalion or detachment in action, to shew their fire, 
since it confuses the plan, and alters the appearances of hills, 
&c.: but the colored star to point out head-quarters is very 
good. If such plans as these were given to the cadets at 
Sandhurst and Woolwich to copy, they would be much 
preferable to the series of old-fashioned plates which they 
now use. Indeed, we conceive that these military schools 
ought to have libraries for the é/éves, in which such books 


as the present should be placed for their amusement and 
edification. 





Art. IV. La Cour de Hollande, &c.; i.e. The Court of Hol- 
land, under the Reign of Louis Bonaparte. By an Eye-Wit- 


ness. 8vo. pp.432. Paris. 1823. Imported by Treuttel 
and Co. Price 9s. 


Ove readers will remember that, favored by the severity of 
the winter of 1795, the French armies passed over the 
frozen surface of the Waal, and took possession of Holland ; 
li 2 which, 
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which, under every subsequent change and modification of its 
constitution during the course of twenty years, continued to 
be very little else than a province of France under the title of 
the Batavian Republic. At the ¢ruce of Amiens, she was de- 
prived of Ceylon; on the rupture of this truce and the re- 
newal of hostilities between England and France, she was 
again dragged into a war against this country: Surinam and 
the Cape of Good Hope fell into our hands; and our fleets 
blockaded her shores, impeded her commerce, and cut off her 
carrying trade. M. Schimmelpenninck, under the title of 
Grand Pensionary, had been invested with executive autho- 
rity, attended with all the splendor of sovereignty: but it 
was not in his power, able and active as he was, and possess- 
ing the full confidence of the Dutch, to ward off the political 
and commercial annihilation with which the country was 
menaced. Under these circumstances of humiliation, on the 
ruins of the Republic, a throne was erected for Louis, the 
brother of Napoleon.* 

Louis Bonaparte was born at Ajaccio, Sept. 2. 1778, but 
went to France when very young; and, having completed his 
studies, he embraced the military profession, in which he but 
little distinguished himself. When Napoleon took the com- 
mand of the Army of Italy, Louis was appointed one of his 
aides-de-camp, but with only the humble rank of lieutenant. 
On his return from Egypt in 1799, he was made colonel of 
the 15th regiment of dragoons. At the age of twenty-four 
(in 1802) he married (malgré tui) Hortense de Beauharnais, 





* After the peace of Amiens, the Republic of Holland sent 
M. Schimmelpenninck as ambassador to our court; and in 1803, 
when the war broke out afresh, he exerted his utmost endeavors 
to obtain the neutrality of Holland, which would in all probability 
have been preserved had not the First Consul refused his assent to it. 
Qn leaving London, he returned to Paris, where he was ill received 
by Bonaparte, who suspected that he was too much devoted to Eng- 
land: in time, however, he succeeded so effectually in gaining his 
confidence, that, when a new constitution was contemplated for 
Holland in 1805, Bonaparte nominated him to be Grand Pension- 
ary, in which situation he displayed great good sense, equity, and 
address. In 1806, having presided in the seat of government a 
single year only, a disease in the eyes, with which he had long been 
afflicted, threatened him with total blindness, and it became im- 
possible for him personally to execute the functions of his office. 
Napoleon availed himself of this misfortune to nominate his brother 
Louis as King of Holland. Schimmelpenninck, with great energy, 
opposed the elevation of a foreigner to the throne, and, as soon 
as he heard of the arrival of Louis, retired to his own estates in 
Guelderland. 
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daughter of the Empress Josephine. He now rose rapidly to 
higher military rank, and in 1805 the command of the re- 
serve of the Army of England was confided to him. In the 
course of the following year, he was made Constable of 
France and Colonel-General of carbineers; and in the 
month of June, 1806, he received a deputation from the 
Dutch, offering him the throne of Holland. 

Louis was really a very good sort of character, quiet, of a 
literary turn, and not deficient in talents. The cares and the 
fears of royalty were but little suited to his taste; and he did 
not possess sufficient energy for the extraordinary circum- 
stances in which he was placed. 

Was it possible that the grave, phlegmatic sobriety of the 
Dutch should amalgamate with the volatile and ardent spirit 
of the French? Yes! People are very apt to miscalculate in 
these matters. The parties seem to have been brought into 
closer contact by the very opposition of their characters. 
The Dutch ladies, says the lively sort of Grammont, to whom 
we are indebted for the present peep into the interior of the 
court of Louis, are generally very handsome, although their 
beauty is of short duration; and, accustomed only to the 
tranquil, ceremonious approaches of their native gallants, 
they were by no means insensible to the sprightlier and more 
animated attentions of the French. ‘ At the Hague, the 
French enjoyed all the charms of life: they every where car- 
ried that delightful gaiety, that exhaustless vivacity, which is 
sure to animate and frenchify, if I may so express myself, 
every country that they inhabit: while their habitual gal- 
Jantry found abundant exercise before the Dutch ladies, who, 
unaccustomed to those flatteries and playful little stimulants 
with which the women of France are familiar, received the 
proffered homage with the utmost complacency.’ A very 
natural jealousy and smothered dissatisfaction, however, arose 
from the circumstance of Louis having appointed French- 
men to all the great offices of the crown; while his Queen, 
Hortensia, acted more gracefully, and selected all her ladies of 
honor from the Dutch: but these nominations, it should be 
added, being made at the instant of his elevation, and before 
he set off from Paris, were very probably arranged under the 
dictation of Napoleon; for the ministers and ambassadors 
were selected from the natives. The Queen subsequently gave 
a marked preference to the French, notwithstanding the pro- 
priety of her first appointments; and Louis, on the contrary, 
soon became disgusted with them. 

From the humble sphere in which we move, it would be the 
greatest presumption in us to affect a knowlege of the _ 
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and grave occupations of diplomatic characters. When we 
hear of congresses of kings, and of the assemblage at their 
courts of foreign ministers, ambassadors, and plenipoten- 
tiaries, in the simplicity of our hearts we are apt to suppose that, 
the fate of empires resting on their deliberations and decrees, 
they have no leisure for personal enjoyments; their nights and 
days, all their thoughts, and the whole powers of their minds, 
being absorbed in the momentous duties intrusted to them. 
It so happened, however, we are told, that, while the palace 

of this Corsican, Gallican, Dutch sovereign was in a state of 
preparation for its inmates, many officers of the establishment 
were accommodated at an Adtel garni; and it likewise hap- 
pened that directly opposite to this hotel lodged the principal 
actress of the Théatre-Frangais, Mademoiselle Lobé, another 

‘Ninon, well known in the royal residence by her vivacity, and 
the atticism of her bon mots. The Scandalous Chronicle — 
no doubt without the slightest foundation in truth — affirmed 

that more than one foreign ambassador had sought and found 
repose from the erie of diplomacy, in the very in- 
timate society of this accomplished actress. Some slight 
difficulties of etiquette being easily overcome, our Grammont, 
or our Bachelor of Salamanca, (for he reminds us a little of 
both,) together with his brother-officers, accepted the invit- 
ations of Mademoiselle Lobé ; and at her sparkling levees were 
to be seen the principal of the foreign ambassadors, especially 
M. de Nesselrode, envoy of Russia, the Baron de Feltz, minister 
of Austria, the Count de Lowendall, and some young Hol- 
landers of high family. All seemed delighted at the honor of 
being allowed to form a court for this queen of the theatre, 
who, for a considerable time, continued to wield the sceptre of 
fashionable gallantry at the Hague: the French minister, M. 
Dupont-Chaumont, being the only one of the foreign ambassa- 
dors who failed to make his appearance within the enchanted 
circle of Mademoiselle ZLobé, whose fascinations were em- 
ployed in vain to allure him. 

It is well known that Louis Bonaparte had an exceedingly 
difficult task to perform, and that he accepted his throne as 
he accepted his wife, contre son gré: for he was aware that 
France expected sacrifices which as King of Holland he ought 
not to make; and conscientiously did he resolve to consult 
the interests of his adopted country. In civility to the 
Dutch, he expressed a wish to resign the titular dignity of 
Constable of France: but this compliment to them Napoleon 
would not suffer him to pay. When, therefore, we are estimat- 
ing his character and conduct, and as a palliation for that 
want of stability with which his measures are justly a 
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he must always be considered as in a state of conflict between 
the desire of performing the duties devolved on him by his 
new situation, and the desire of keeping on terms with his Im~- 
perial brother, to whom he was indebted for his own elevation, 
and whose colossal power, moreover, he well knew was not to 
be resisted with impunity. At last, and when he found from 
experience that his views for the commercial advancement 
and political independence of Holland were regarded by 
Napoleon as interfering with his favorite ** Continental Sys- 
tem,” Louis had no alternative but to abdicate his throne, or 
compromise his honor by the forfeiture of pledges which 
he had made at his accession. Ina very early period of his 
reign, this alternative had been avowed. Finding an exhausted 
treasury, and anxious to reduce the expences of the state, he 
endeavored to obtain a recall of the French troops from the ter- 
ritory of Holland; and he stated to the Emperor, his brother, 
that, if the French government did not immediately fulfil its 
engagements towards Holland, and if the French troops re- 
mained there any longer at the cost of the country, he 
would resign the throne immediately. Napoleon, though not 
much accustomed to dictation, conceded almost every demand : 
but it is very probable that he might not so promptly have ac- 
quiesced in withdrawing the troops, if he had not foreseen the 
necessity of increasing the French forces in Germany, in 
order to oppose the Prussians. In this war, Holland offered 
her assistance to the French, and Louis personally conducted 
his troops: but it was very soon perceived that Napoleon con- 
sidered his brother as a vassal-prince of France, and not an 
independent king of Holland. The fortresses of Hameln 
and Nieubourg, garrisoned by the Prussians, were blockaded ; 
and General Daendels occupied Riuteln, a strong place on the 
Weser, which was actually invested, when an order came 
from the Emperor enjoining the King of Holland to proceed 
to Hanover and take possession of it. Louis, offended at 
this znjunction, immediately sent for General Dumonceau from 
Holland, to whom he gave the command of his army, and 
wrote to the Emperor that he should return to the Hague 
without even going to Hanover. 

Amid all these circumstances, Louis soon obtained a great 
ascendancy over the prejudices even of his new subjects; and 
indeed his project for reforming the criminal code, for equaliz- 
ing the taxes, and his endeavors to repair the shattered 
finances of the country and give expansion to her resources; 
might well intitle him to their gratitude. It was rather a 
hazardous experiment, however, when: their High Mighti- 
nesses were assembled, to attempt to persuade them to lay 
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aside a denomination of high antiquity, and even importing 
supremacy. When the proposition to discard the title of 
their “ High Mightinesses” was first made, their national 
pride was naturally somewhat offended: but with so much 
dexterity was it urged, that they consented to drop this 
pompous appellation for that of “the Legislative Body,” 
which was more appropriate. * Ah!” said Napoleon when he. 
heard this, ‘* has Louis had the courage to pluck this pea- 
cock’s feather ?” 

When the King was absent with his army, the Queen, ac- 
companied by her two children, joined the Empress Josephine 
at Mayence. It is known that the most perfect harmony did 
not exist between these royal personages, although they had 
both many amiable and excellent qualities. The court at 
this time necessarily lost much of its gaiety, but the lively 
author of these gossiping pages has contrived that his readers 
shall not participate in its dulness; for he has ferreted from 
the scandal of the day a variety of anecdotes, several of 
which, however, though they may be deemed entertaining by 
some persons, might have been spared without any injury to 
his book. ‘The Hague was not a residence suited to the taste 
either of Louis or his Queen: the latter did not conceal her 
regret at having left the society of Paris; and the former, it 
seems, would gladly have gotten rid of the French altogether, 
suspecting every }‘renchman to be employed as a spy on his 
conduct by the Emperor. — In the month of May 1807, these 
new sovereigns had the misfortune to lose their eldest son, 
the young Prince-Royal ; and it was hoped that the deep af- 
fliction which both parents suffered on this occasion, equally 
and in common, might have been the means of restoring 
them to harmony. In order to mitigate their grief, they tra- 
velled to the Pyrenées, and drank medicinal waters. Louis 
paid a visit to his brother the Emperor, by whom he was not 
received in the mostcordial manner, and returned to the Hague, 
leaving his Queen behind him: but a court without a queen, 
said the galant Francis the First, is a year without a spring, 
a spring without roses. It was during Louis’s absence that the 
most important interests of Holland were affected by the treaty 
of Tilsit, and that the Dutch troops eminently distinguished 
themselves: his Majesty being the last person whom the in- 
telligence of their success could reach. 

Becoming disgusted with the Hague, Louis ventured an- 
other experiment on the prejudices of the Dutch: — he re- 
moved his court to Utrecht; and, as a peace-offering, it 
may be presumed, he introduced pipes and tobacco into his 
royal palace, ex fumo dare lucem! The inhabitants of Utrecht, 
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however, were rather discomposed than gratified at the transfer; 
and Louis, tired of the dulness of the whole affair, announced 
to the Legislative Body, at the close of the year 1807, his in- 
tention of removing his court to the antient city of Amsterdam. 

It is not in a work of this sort that we are to look for grave 
historical documents, state-papers, and politics : the taste of 
the author, which is not always sufficiently restrained in its in- 
dulgence, being for lively, playful, amorous anecdote. If any 
Jeremiads over the state of the finances during the reign of 
Louis are interspersed,—or dull details are now and then 
thrown in about the navy, army, and blockaded commerce, — 
it is done as an artist throws in shadows to his picture, for the 
purpose of making the light parts look brighter. ‘ Walls 
have ears,” and whispers steal through the crannies of the brick- 
work. Restrained by little or no scruple, this gay gossiper 
connects the names of many high personages in the court of 
Louis, the highest of them not excepted, with certain anec- 
dotes which we shall not introduce in these pages: the in- 
trigues of * I:xcellencies” and * Actresses” not being for us to 
repeat. Some of the kitchen-stories are quite as good as 
those of the court, while they are also less scandalous. — 
Ex. gr. 

Louis, from political and‘domestic mortifications, became ir- 
ritable and capricious; and those who were in favor to-day were 
dismissed to-morrow. His first valet-de-chambre, Rochard, a 
man onwhom he might depend, and whom he had brought with 
him into Holland, having displeased him on some occasion, was 
suspended from his functions, and avalet-de-chambre ordinaire, 
named Laforce, took his place: but this Laforce, a sort of 
Figaro, a very cunning and adroit fellow, was not particularly 
flattered with the honor conferred on him, knowing well how 
slippery is the path to favor in a court. However, he must 
obey; and Monsieur Laforce put on the habiliments appro- 
priate to his new office, not forgetting the sword, which made 
a part of the costume. Rockard, however, who thought that 
his dismissal was a mere whim of the moment, and did not 
really believe that his Majesty intended to dispossess-him of 
the honors of his rank, was very indignant that Laforce 
should wear his sword in the royal presence. The grand 
chamberlain, too, not seeing very clearly of what use this a 
pendage could be, dangling by the side of a valet-de-chambre, 
desired Laforce not to wear it. He was ridiculed in conse- 
quence, and impatiently waited for some opportunity to be re- 
venged on those who laughed at his expence. The King 
was informed of this anti-chamber quarrel, was amused at it, 
and wanted to know how it would end. Laforce was aware 
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of this, and took his advantage. Rochard, although dis- 
graced, was nevertheless frequently seen in the room leading 
to the King’s bed-chamber ; and when, one day, Laforce en- 
tered, decorated with his sword, the discarded valet without 
ceremony tried to take it away from him. The other resisted, 
a quarrel ensued, and the two champions, forgetting doubtless 
the sanctity of the place, made such a noise as to disturb the 
King, who rang the bell to inquire what was the matter. 
‘The contest ceased, the valet in waiting opened his Majesty’s 
door, and inquired what he wanted? * Laforce,” said the 
King. — * But, Sire, is it Za-force armée ?” said the dexter- 
ous rogue.— “* Yes,” replied the King, whom the bon mot de- 
lighted; and Laforce retained his sword ever afterward. 

When Louis wanted to get rid of any of his household, — 
and he did contrive to send off almost all his French attend- 
ants, one after the other, — he could not always summon 
courage to give them their dismissal directly, but would dis- 
patch them on some mission which was tantamount to exile. 
One individual only, his butler, named Hautavoine, had the 
boldness positively to refuse one of these missions, and even 
personally to his Majesty ; though he was ordered only to go to 
Bourdeaux for the purpose of selecting some wines, all in the 
way of his business. ‘The King, in astonishment, asked him 
why he refused to go? ‘ Sire,” said he as coolly as possible, 
‘* to serve you I would go to the devil: but, if I set off for 
Bourdeaux, I should receive an intimation, when I got to 
Paris, that you had no longer any occasion for my services ; 
therefore, as I wish to be with your Majesty, I shall remain in 
Holland. I have done my duty, and you ought not to send 
me away.” — * But they tell me,” said the King, * that you 
drink the best wine in my cellar.” — “ 'To be sure, I do,” re- 
plied the butler; ‘ for if I drank the worst, nobody would 
give me credit for it: your Majesty would not believe it 
yourself.” This frankness and naiveté disarmed him; and 
M. Hautavoine was permitted to retain his office, with one 
condition only, namely, that he would not drink his Majesty’s 
Tokay. 

As a relaxation from the important occupations to which 
he had devoted himself since the beginning of the year, the 
King, in the month of June, 1809, went with his court to 
Loo, in Guelderland, about twelve leagues from Utrecht, 
where he had a very beautiful and magnificent chateau. Here 
he enjoyed the pleasures of the chace in the morning, and of 
the theatre in the evening. Among other amusements, the 
courtiers frequently acted charades, and Louis often gave the 
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word. Some of our young readers, perhaps, will be glad to 
know how this game is played: 


‘ One day the King fixed on the word Voltaire; and the name 
of the patriarch of Fernay was given up for dissection. The cir- 
cle, as usual, was divided into two parties, but the King joined 
with neither, as he wished to be only a spectator. The first 
scene represented the interior of a saloon, in which a young lady, 
very richly dressed, appeared asleep on a sofa: this part was per- 
formed by one of the ladies of honour ; and she was to be plun- 
dered by thieves. Four robbers entered the room, to commit a 
theft, (vol,) and were represented by the steward of the King’s 
household as captain of the gang, by his Majesty’s chamberlain, 
and by two others of the court, who understood their parts very 
well.. The first part of the charade was easily guessed. The se- 
cond scene passed in a room where two persons were conversin 
together on affairs of state; one of whom was the colonel of the 
guards, who delivered his opinion very freely about existin 
abuses, acts of injustice and oppression, infringement of the laws, 
&c. The other person was the chancellor of the household, who 
gave him to understand that it was not always discreet to speak 
his sentiments with so little reserve, and that sometimes it were 
better to be silent (taire). There were different opinions about 
this act, and the second part of the charade was not guessed. 
The third scene represented a library, in which was seen an old 
bureau, with an antique tea-tray, and two or three china coffee 
cups standing onit. An elderly lady entered the room, holding 
a coffee-pot in her hand, followed by one of the King’s old grooms; 
who was a thin emaciated figure, and, having on a flowered stuff 
gown, looked exactly like a stork dressed up. Every body called 
out at once, “ Oh it is Vol-taire!” and the charade was guessed.’ 
(P. 185.) 


The King frequently travelled through various parts of his 
dominions, and spared no pains to acquire the most minute 
and certain knowlege of the character and feelings of the 
people, the state of the police in different towns, their local ad- 
vantages as to trade, and the depressed or the flourishing state 
of their manufactories. ‘These peregrinations were always 
attended with the most beneficial effects, and gained the af- 
fections of the Dutch. On occasion of two or three disas- 
trous accidents, also, which occurred in the course of his 
short reign, Louis displayed a degree of humanity and even 
personal exposure which were highly creditable. For instance, 
by an explosion of gun-powder in the year 1807, the city of 
Leyden was dreadfully shattered, various individuals lost their 
lives, and many were mutilated and deprived of their property. 
Louis flew to the scene of desolation, was indefatigable in ren- 
dering assistance to the unhappy sufferers, and exempted the 
inhabitants from certain contributions for ten years > com 
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— Again; an inundation in the province of Guelderland, in 
1809, spread universal consternation, and Louis on this oc- 
casion subjected himself to much personal danger : indeed, the 
village of Gorcum, it is supposed, would have been entirely 
submerged, but for the indefatigable and judicious exertions 
of the King himself in giving orders to a number of workmen ; 
and all those who most courageously exposed themselves to 
peril were munificently anal by him. — In the same year, 
while making a tour through Brabant and Zealand, he came 
to the village of Aerle, where a virulent epidemic disease was 
spreading desolation among the inhabitants; and here again 
he encountered every danger, ran all the risk of contagion, 
sent for surgeons to attend the sick, and had another oppor- 
tunity of exercising his humanity. 

The want of cordiality between Louis and Napoleon be- 
came more and more apparent every day: the latter wanted 
to shut England out from all continental commerce; and the 
former was much too interested in the prosperity of Holland 
heartily to second the Emperor’s projects. Napoleon knew 
by his spies that a considerable contraband trade was carried 
on between England and Holland; and he asserted broadly 
that not only the Dutch were all infected with the Anglo-mania, 
but that his brother was the greatest smuggler in his kingdom. 
All fraternal relations were now at an end: Louis must cease 
to reign; or he must reign under the dictation of the Emperor 
of France, who did not scruple to charge him, in a letter 
written from Germany, with having made Holland a province 
of England ! 

Towards the close of the year 1809, Napoleon resolved on 
assembling all the monarchs with whom he was in amity — 
all his vassal-kings — at Paris. Louis, who saw the number 
of French troops in Brabant daily increasing, and considered 
it as a sinistrous omen, was exceedingly reluctant to obey 
the suspicious invitation: but an open refusal would have been 
an open rupture between Holland and France ; and the parties 
were too unequal in strength, more especially when the 
Emperor's troops already hung on the frontiers of the King. 
Louis consulted his ministers, and one of them, M. Kraayenhof, 
the Minister of War, had the courage to recommend him to 
me himself at once on the defensive. This could only be done, 

owever, by forming an alliance with England ; and that, says 
the author, would be escaping from the talons of the eagle only 
to fall into the paws of the leopard. After much hesitation, 
and against his own judgment, it was finally resolved that he 
should accept the invitation: but so suspicious was Louis, 
that, while he announced his intended journey, and assured 
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his subjects of the happy consequences to which it would lead, 
he gave his War-Minister instructions to prepare for the worst, 
and put the country in a state of defence. He reached Paris 
on the first of December, 1809, and alighted at the hotel of 
Madame Mere, who was delighted at the enjoyment of her 
son’s society. Hortensia, his Queen, was at this time in 
Paris: but, instead of a reconciliation between the parties, 
which was anxiously desired by the Dutch, with whom she 
had ingratiated herself during her short stay among them, a 
conjugal separation was urged, and with especial earnestness 
on her part. To this, however, the Emperor refused his 
assent; although Louis was very shortly afterward obliged 
to give his acquiescence, contre son gré, again, to the dissolu- 
tion of marriage between Napoleon and the Empress 
Josephine. 

On paying a visit to his brother, Louis was received very 
graciously: but the Emperor abstained from the remotest 
allusion to the affairs of Holland; and it was obvious that 
the King himself was not even to be consulted as to the future 
destinies of the country over which he nominally reigned. 
He now bitterly repented that he had suffered himself to be 
drawn to Paris: but it was too late; and at a sitting of the 
Legislative Body, to which he was not invited, though the 
other allied sovereigns were present, Napoleon pronounced 
a discourse from which it was apparent that the annexation of 
Holland to France was in contemplation. Louis became se- 
riously alarmed, and was very anxious to get back: but gens- 
d’armes in disguise were stationed round his hotel; and he 
was so effectually watched that he found it impossible to make 
his escape, and endeavored to lull the suspicions of others 
by concealing his own. He contrived, however, to dispatch 
one of his equerries, the Compte de Bylandi, to Amsterdam, 
with orders to make preparations for the defence of the coun- 
try. This could not long be concealed from Napoleon, who 
sharply rebuked his brother for the measures adopted: when 
the latter avowed that they were taken by his orders, and in 
consequence of the bad faith of France. This altercation 
ended in rendering the confinement of Louis more undis- 

uised and closer; and he was directed at once to counter- 
mand the defence of Amsterdam and dismiss his Minister at 
War, or to behold Holland annexed to France, and the title 
of Marshal of Holland changed for that of Admiral or 
General. Louis was obliged to yield: notwithstanding which, 
the Duc de Reggio took possession of Bergen-op-Zoom and 
Breda ; and Napoleon issued a decree, annexing to France all 


the territory situated between the Meuse, the Scheldt, and 
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‘the ocean. Against this usurpation, the unhappy Louis 
-could only offer an empty protest. — On the marriage of the 
Emperor with the Archduchess of Austria, a sort of recon- 
ciliation between the brothers’ took place, and Louis was 
permitted to return to Holland: but he was enjoined to take 
his Queen with him. The joy which their return diffused was 
of short duration: they lived separately; and the mortifi- 
cations which the latter experienced, as a prisoner in her own 
palace, drove her at last to seek repose in flight, leaving the 
Prince-Royal behind. 

Although it was in conformity with the terms of a treaty, 
that the Duc de Reggio occupied the Hague and Leyden with 
French troops, in the month of April, 1810, it was impos- 
sible not to see that these troops came rather to take posses- 
sion of the country than to hold it as allies. Others were 
sent to the department of Frise; and the head-quarters of the 
French army were fixed at Utrecht, where Marshal Oudinot had 
the:command of ten thousand Hollanders, and fixed his own 
residence at the Hotel du Pape, where King Louis had him- 
self resided. Little things sometimes produce great events. 
The French ambassador at the court of Amsterdam had a 
Dutch coachman, who one day, in full livery, quarrelled with 
one of the citizens near the royal palace; and this street- 
brawl was the spark which caused explosion to the gun-powder. 
It was represented as a premeditated insult to the ambassador 
of France, to the imperial livery !; and his Excellency, who 
by others was supposed to have given his coachman instruc- 
tions to pick a quarrel, required immediate reparation for the 
insult. Be this as it may, Napoleon, if he did not seek the 
opportunity of bringing matters to a crisis, took it. The fact 
doubtless was that, finding his brother Louis of too inflexible a 
disposition, he had resolved, at all events, to attach Holland to 
the French empire: he therefore pretended to be highly indig- 
nant at this outrage, and recalled his ambassador, M. de la 
Rochefoucault. ‘The French influence now daily gained ground 
at Amsterdam, and Reggio went so far as to demand military 
occupation of the capital.’ Louis would have defended it to 
the last extremity:—but he must have inundated the land, 
and this was too terrible an alternative. After a consultation 
with his ministers, he resolved on that measure which he 
thought was the least injurious to his adopted country, and 
determined to give up a throne which he could not support in. 
dignity and independence. The act of abdication, dated from 
the royal pavilion, Haarlem, July 1. 1810, was in favor of 
his eldest son ; and the regency was given to the Queen, sup- 
ported by a council of regency, till he should come of Po 
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After the preparation of this act, of a proclamation to the 
people of Holland, and of a message to the legislative body, 
in which he explained in a very feeling, and honorable, and 
touching manner, the motives which urged him to take this 
final step, Louis privately quitted Haarlem in the middle of 
the night; and his departure was not known or suspected till 
the publication of these documents announced it on the fol- 
lowing day, when an expression of regret was universal and 
sincere. He proceeded with General Travers, captain of the 
Guards, and Admiral Bloys van Treslong, his aide-de-camp, in 
a voiture, to Toeplitz, in Austria; travelling under the title 
of Compte de Saint-Leu. His son, Louis Second, was pro- 
claimed king the next day: but his reign was truly ephemeral, 
for the Emperor Napoleon, by a decree dated 10th July, 
annexed Holland to France : —the army and navy were incor= 
porated with that of the empire ;—and the public debt was 
reduced one-third ! 

Some official documents are given in an appendix to this 
lively volume, with biographical notices of the principal per- 
sonages who figured in the court of Holland. 


—_— 





Art. V. De la Contre-Révolution en France, &c.; 1. e. On the 
Counter-Revolution in France, or the Restoration of the old 
Nobility and former social Authorities in New France. By 
M. Ganitu. 8vo. pp. 238. Paris. 1823. Imported by 
Treuttel and Co. Price 7s. 


We rejoice to see our old friend M. Gan11u present him- 
self on the stage as a politician, since as an economist 

he is well known and highly respected; and we are not 
willing to believe that the voice of one, who has shewn him- 
self so well acquainted with the sources of national prosperity 
and wealth, will pass unheeded when he raises it in order to 
point out the true source of national dignity and grandeur. 
Occasionally we have observed his name in divisions of the 
Chamber of Deputies: but he has generally contented him- 
self with a silent vote against the incroachments on _ that 
charter, which recognized the rights and liberties of the 
people of France. The return of a body of rapacious and 
revengeful emigrants, designated by the appellation of Ultra- 
Royalists, has been the signal for counter-revolution; they 
avow themselves implacable enemies to the freedom of man- 
kind all over the world; they have trampled under foot the 
very charter on which was inscribed the freedom of their own 
country ; and they domineer in the counsels of the monarch, 
in. the Chambers, and in every department of administration. 
‘ I should 
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‘I should flinch from my duty, I should betray my oaths,’ 
says the author, ‘ if I did not, in this hour of peril, under- 
take to defend those principles of the Revolution which I em- 
braced in the days of my earliest youth, and which I never 
abandoned, even at the foot of the scaffold.” * 

‘¢ Inter arma, leges silent ;” and, as laws are silent amid 
the din of war, so is the voice of reason unheard in the con- 
flict of interests and passions. It is impossible not to observe 
that, in the eager deliberations which frequently take place in 
the British parliament, no member is ever convinced, at the 
time, by the arguments of his opponent, however powerful ; 
each party exercising his perverse ingenuity in warding them 
off, breaking their force, and giving the utmost impulse to his 
own. There is a false point of honor in not yielding at the 
moment: but conviction does certainly follow these conflicts 
of argument ; the force of the blow is felt after the heat of the 
battle ; and it is very common to see one side acting on prin- 
ciples against which its members had pertinaciously reasoned 
only a short time before. This consideration inspires us with 
hope that, however unwilling a part of the auditory may 
be whom M. GaniiH addresses, to listen to his portentous 
warnings, even that part, on cool reflection, will be sensible 
of the force of his arguments, and be ruled by his principles. 
We wish also to believe that the bulk of his auditory, that is, 
the people of France, are not unwilling listeners : for it is im- 
possible, surely, to replunge a civilized country into the vas- 
salage from which it has once emancipated itself by its own 
bravery. There is a re-action in France at the present mo- 
ment, undoubtedly: but no physical power can paralyze the 
moral faculties of a whole population, or make men unknow 
their knowlege and: unthink their thoughts. What, then, 
is physical power among men ? —it has no existence but in 
moral feeling. Ignorance alone degrades man into a machine 
with which conquerors may play; and the despots of the 
North, who are now supposed to be bringing down their bar- 
barian. hordes to pour them on the southern countries of Eu- 
rope, will.assuredly rue the day which saw them depart from 
the Boristhenes and the Weser. ‘ Are there no discoveries, 
however,’ exclaims M. Ganitn, ‘ to be made in this age of 
illumination, in the science of “oppression, and in the art of 
subjugating mankind? I acknowlege that the genius of des- 
potism is fertile in resources, but safely may we rely on the 





* After a detention of nine months, under the “ reign of ter- 
ror, M. Ganiiu was condemned to deportation ; and every body 
knows what deportation was during that period. 
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obstacles which it has to conquer.’ We trust that we may: 
and it is this consideration which alone ‘supports us in 
looking forwards to the struggle now begun on the Peninsula. 
We are cheered, too, in finding the same confidence ex- 
pressed by such an observer of mankind as the author whose 
work is before us, who has had the courage to write it under 
the eye of the government of Trance, and who addresses it 
to the French people. 


‘ Within little more than the lapse of an age,’ he continues, 
‘ a general revolution has taken place in the intellectual, econo- 
mical, and moral state of society, which has entirely changed the 
seat of power. Commerce, industry, and agriculture have made 
prodigious advances: since the seventeenth century, their pro- 
ducts have increased ten-fold. Within the same period the popu- 
lation engaged in these labors has doubled in England, and aug- 


mented with more or less rapidity in all the commercial states of 


Europe. Riches have increased to a still greater extent, and, no. 
longer confined as they were formerly, now circulate through all 
ranks and gradations of people ; communicating to them a new de- 
gree of ease and comfort, a sense of their rights, and a conscipusness 
' of their power to make those rights respected. The education of 
the people has every where followed this extension of comfort.and of 
wealth ; and instruction has multiplied the number of men conver- 
sant in all the various branches of knowlege and of useful industry. 
A fifth part of the population, in most of the states of Europe, is 
qualified to appreciate the direction and conduct of public affairs, 
to exert an enlightened control over the agents of government, 
and to form a sound opinion as to the true interests of their 
country.* If we may judge of the moral condition of:a people by 
their religious character, it may possibly be contended that so- 
ciety is in a state of retrogression: but what conclusion is to be 
drawn from this? ‘That it is more subservient to power? » On 
the contrary, it presents a grasping point the less, and is less 
easily bent down to the yoke of arbitrary domination.’ 


The indulgence of abstract speculations, however, is not the 
object of the present work. What will ‘be the fate of the 
French Revolution? Will it triumph over its enemies, or 
fall under their efforts to destroy it? ‘These are the truly inter- 
esting . sm before us, It is towards the existing course of 
policy that all the hopes, fears, and thoughts of the people of 
France are directed. Bonaparte united in his favor the 
suffrages of all when he was fighting for the independence of 





* In a discourse pronounced by M. Cuvier, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, in the year 1822, he stated that, m France, twelve hun- 
dred thousand persons received primary instruction, and about 
forty thousand were instructed in the higher departments of 
science. 
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his country, as a basis on which to found the public liberty : 
but opinion abandoned him when he proposed himself as the 
object and end of the Revolution. This was plainly seen at 
the restoration of Louis: the Charter obliterated in a moment 
every vestige of fourteen years of glory, enthusiasm, and in-~ 
toxication: it eclipsed the ‘ hero,’ the ‘great man,’ the ‘ man 
of destiny ;’ it bereaved him even of that pity which great re- 
verses inspire, although they have been merited; and, from that 
moment, he became a mere historical personage. The events 
of the 20th of March do not invalidate this assertion. If 
France opposed no resistance to the return of Imperial des- 
potism when Bonaparte escaped from Elba, and if she ap- 
peared unaffected with the loss of the Charter, it was because 
the King’s government had already been so conducted as to 
excite doubts respecting the stability of that Charter, the fide- 
lity of its execution, and the real intentions of the royal 
authority. Confidence disappeared with the pledge which cre- 
ated it. The people would have done any thing for the faithful 
legislator of that document, but they aid nothing for a 
monarch imposed on France as an absolute master. When 
Napoleon returned, it was in vain that he offered conditions 
to the people of France still more restrictive of his power 
than the Charter abridged that of Louis: he seduced none 
but feeble, credulous, and devoted adherents, and those whom 
the infraction of that instrument had disaffected from the 
Bourbon government: in the days of his prosperity, he had 
trampled on the liberties of his country; and, in the day of 
adversity, that country abandoned him to his fate. 

It was in this state of public feeling that the French saw 
their King again mount his throne: a new concession of the 
Charter revived all those sentiments which the first had ex- 
cited; and a frank — or fraudulent — confession of the faults 
of the government, under the first restoration, imparted 
credit to the sincerity of the second, banished all appre- 
hensions, and restored a devotedness to the constitution. 
Under the specious pretext of preventing any new attempts of 
the Bonapartists, the Ultra-Royalists now beset the throne, 
and arrogated the merit of exclusive loyalty to the Bourbons, 
The Chamber of Deputies, however, by the introduction of 
several new laws favorable to the liberty of the subject, (such 
as the laws relating to the elections, to recruiting, and to the 
freedom of the press, by which libellous offences were to be 
tried by a jury,) gave such an apparent guarantee for the in- 
violability of the Charter as at once to infuriate the Ultras, 
and to secure the attachment of the great part of the nation. 
In the course of a very short time, alas! by the monstrous 
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alliance of two parties in the Chamber of Deputies whose po- 
litical views had previously been in avowed opposition to each 
other, and by a prodigal distribution of decorations, titles, 
honors, and places, to men whose * bad eminence,” whose 
only merit, was the desertion of their principles, such a prepon- 
derance has been given to the aristocratic influence, that the 
Charter is obviously intended to be converted into waste 
paper ; and, under the pretence of excessive anxiety to pre- 
serve the power and splendor of the crown, the aristocracy 
is endeavouring to re-establish and support its own. On two 
or three accasions, our readers may recollect that we have 
ventured to speculate on the consequences which the law of 
testatorship will probably produce in France; and to predict 
that the minute division of property, which, in the course of 
another generation, must be its result, will annihilate the 
noblesse. In England, the right of entails and the law of pri- 
mogenifure give support to an hereditary aristocracy: but in 
Franceit is destitute of this support ; it has no saoange pro- 
perty ; its existence chiefly depends on the emoluments of office 
derived from the throne or the state ; and it prospers durante 
bene placito, or, at most, durante vita, The aristocracy of 
France must, therefore, look to the throne for its continuance ; 
and thus we can readily account for the indefatigable activity 
of a party which calls itself Royalist, and is eager to extend 
the power and influence of the crown becayse on them de- 
pend its own. 

M. Ganitn considers that the object of the dominant 
party is three-fold ; — to destroy the Revolution, to proscribe 
its principles, and to indemnify the emigrants. More strictly, 
perhaps, these are means to be employed for restoring the 
power of the aristocracy; and here it is obvious that the first 
may be merged in the second, It may be asked, then, What 
are the principles of the French Revolution? A just and 
universal indignation was raised throughout the civilized world 
against the atrocities committed in the course of it: ‘ but,’ 
says the author, ‘ in vain will you attempt to establish the 
least connection or relation between its crimes and its prin- 
ciples ; crimes do not flow from principles, but from passions ; 
and you may as justly make Religion responsible for the vices 
of individuals, as impute to the principles of the Revolution 
all the enormities which attended it.’ What are those prin- 
ciples which the Counter-Revolutionists are thus anxious to 
proscribe, and the abolition of which is to re-establish the 
social superiorities, in France? Unfortunately, they have not 
been specified, or defined ; and all that can be inferred from 
scattered writings on the subject is, that these principles 
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consist, Ist, in resistance to arbitrary and despotic power ; 
2dly, in social equality; and, 3dly, in the sovereignty of the 
people. 

It would occupy more room than we can afford to enter 
at length into the author’s able and ingenious defence of each 
of these principles. The right of resistance to despotic power 
has been exercised in all ages ; and a recognition of it from the 
proudest monarchs has frequently been extorted. This fact 
is historically proved by reference to the establishments of 
Saint Louis; to the Magna Charta of England; to the 
brethren of Castille; to the privileges of union granted ta 
the Aragonese by Alphonso III. in 1287; to the republics of 
Italy in the twelfth century; to the league of Smalcalde in 
1530; and to the revolutions in Swisserland, Holland, England, 
and the United States. The 2d principle, of social equality, 
is not less an object of scandal and reprobation than that of 
resistance ; and, indeed, it may be said to have formed the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the French Revolution. M. GaniLy 
observes that, if we examine attentively the causes which in- 
fluence the feelings and sentiments of a whole people, we 
shall have but little difficulty in ascribing the ardor with 
which this principle was cherished by the people of France, 
to the long and intolerable oppression which they had endured 
from the higher orders; so that there was no effort which 
they would not willingly make to withdraw themselves from 
this galling yoke of bondage. In turn oppressed by the 
great vassals as serfs and tributaries; treated, according to the 
manners of a chivalrous age, as villains; or insulted by the 
noblesse as plebeians and commonalty; the French people ne- 
cessarily felt oye all the mischief of great inequality of 
condition in civil life. Even the civil authorities, the depo- 
sitaries of public power, and the social superiorities, could not 
escape from the pride, vanity, contempt, and hauteur of the 
nobility. This insolence of rank spread its contamination to 
the professions, and to the lower classes of the people; and 
every body seemed to measure his own consideration and 
consequence, by the greater or less number of inferiors whom 
he fancied himself at liberty to treat with contempt! In this 
state of society, is it surprizing that the revolution generated a 
re-action on the part of the degraded classes? Under the 
old regime, all dignities of the church, all rank in the army, 
and the higher functions of magistracy, were claimed by the 
nobility as an especial privilege; is it wonderful, then, that 
those who had been for ages excluded from the paths which 
lead to glory, wealth, and honor, should at last break down 
the barrier which opposed their admission? ‘The Charter 
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has recognized this principle; it has declared that all French- 
men are equal in the eye of the law: can it be said, then, 
that this exclusion from especial privileges, this throwing 
open to unlimited competition all social honors and emolu- 
ments, is the subversion of social order? Yet, in defiance of 
the Charter, to restore the predominance of the old nobility 
to these unjust privileges is the object of the Counter-Revolu- 
tionists : but it.is an object which no human power can effect, 
in opposition to the national will. 

The sovereignty of the people is the third principle which 
excites much indignation. It seems to us that this, like the 
principle of resistance, is one which it is exceedingly unwise 
to moot on the part of the aristocracy of any country. As 
there can be no sovereignty without society, so neither can 
any society exist without sovereignty; and the only question 
is whether it resides in the great body of the people, or in a 
portion of it, or in a single individual. An eminent writer 
of our own country, in considering the principle on which the 
Revolution of 1688 proceeded, says that, ‘‘ whenever a ques- | 
tion arises between the society at large and eny magistrate, 
vested with powers, originally delegated by that society, it must 
be decided by the voice of the society itself; there is not upon 
earth any other tribunal to resort to.” He wisely remarks, 
too, when speaking of certain circumstances which may be 
supposed to legalize resistance on the part of the people, that 
in these, “ or others which a fertile imagination may furnish, 
since both law and history are silent, 2¢ decomes us to be silent 
too ; leaving to future generations, whenever necessity and the 
safety of the whole shall require it, the exertion of those inhe- 
rent though latent powers of society which no climate, no 
time, no constitution can ever destroy or diminish.” We 
have taken these passages, which recognize the principle of 
resistance and the sovereignty of the people in the clearest 
terms, from the writings of one who will not be suspected of 
having been under the influence of any turbulent and factious 
motives: for they are extracted from the ‘‘ Commentaries on 
the Laws of England” by Mr. Justice Blackstone. (B.1. c. iil, 
and b.i. c. vii.) . How unwise is it, on the part of the Ultra- 
Royalists of France, to bring forwards such subjects for dis- 
cussion ! How unwise on the part of Louis XVIII. and his 
ministers to tell the people of Spain, that, whatever liberty and 
freedom they are allowed to enjoy, it must emanate from the 
benevolence and generosity of their beloved Ferdinand alone 3 


‘and that the stream must flow from the fountain of his omni- 


potence, in scanty or more copious streams according as he 
wills! ‘Che people of France must be immersed in the deepest 
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ignorance and fatuity, not to discern that where the seat of 
sovereignty resides is the question now to be tried in Spain; 
and they must be the grossest ideots in the world not to foresee 
that the result of the trial will be a verdict of constitutional 
freedom, or of unmitigated slavery, to themselves. ‘ God 
send them a good deliverance !” 

‘*¢ Indemnity to the emigrants” is neither the last nor the 
least object of. the dominant party in France. The throne, 
say they, has come out of the furnace of the Revolution in all 
its splendor, and is restored to its legitimate possessor: but 
is there no recognition of legitimacy in the claims of simple 
citizens to their rank, rights, and possessions? It is scarcely 
credible that such preposterous demands should be set up : — 
demands which must inevitably disturb, once more, all the ex- 
isting relations of property if any attempt be made to enforce 
them}* ; must rekindle the flames of civil war; and must 
immolate new generations on that altar on which so many 
victims have already perished !—If the object of the Counter- 
Revolutionists of France be to resume these possessions, and 
restore to the aristocracy their odious privileges, the next 
question is, What are the means which they can employ to ac- 
complish it? Perhaps, they expect co-operation from the 
Monarch ? M.Ganiiu, however, who speaks his mind rather 
plainly, thinks that the King has a great deal too much good 
sense, integrity, honor, and regard for the principles which he 
subscribed in the Charter, to have the least inclination to second 
their views. We hope that he is not deceived. ‘To outrage 
the will of the people is a dangerous experiment in these 
times; and, to preserve the crown on his head, Louis must re- 
tain the Charter in his hands. — Perhaps the Counter-Revo- 
lutionists rely on the co-operation of the clergy? ‘They do: 
but will not the clergy, like the King, however desirous that 
body may be to give its assistance, be too prudent to risk the 
station and constitutional provisions to which they have been 
restored, by so wild an enterprize? In tlie first revolution, 
they were swept away by the torrent: are they more able to 
resist a second now ?—It is on the Hoty ALLiance, then, 
that all hopes depend for restoring to the old noblesse their 
former rank, rights, and possessions! — M.GaniLH wastes 
some pages in refuting the pretended rights of this royal con- 





* Yet so itis: ‘ Ils ne craignent méme pas de demander s'il n’y a 
qu'une seule légitimité, s'il ne faut la reconnattre que dans les trénes, 
et si elle ne peut pas ¢tre aussi dans les rangs, dans les droits, dans 
les possessions des simples citoyens.”’ (Monarchie Francaise, par M. 
de Montlosier, tom, v. p. 17.) 
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federacy to interfere with the political regulations of other 
nations: as if these northern sovereigns would ever trouble 
themselves about the right of interference if they have the 
power! The trial, however, is at hand. Their armies may 
catch the infection which they are driven forwards to extin- 
guish; and, should they once be inoculated with liberty in 
Spain, the affection may spread from rank to rank, and be 
brought home to run a resistless course throughout their own 
dominions : — “ a consummation devoutly to be wished !” 





Art. VI. Rélation Historique et Médicale, &c.; i.e. An Histor- 
ical and Medical Account of the Yellow Fever which prevailed 
at Barcelona in the Year 1821. By M. F. M. Aupovarp, M.D. 
&c.&c. 8vo. pp. 480. Paris. 1822. Imported by Treut- 
tel and Co. Price 10s. 6d. 


‘y-nHe dreadful ravages committed by yellow fever in the city 

and suburbs of Barcelona, during the autumn of 182), 
of which we gave some account in the Appendix to the 
Monthly Review, vol. xcvili., naturally excited a great degree 
of anxiety in the neighbouring kingdom of France. Several 
physicians were consequently deputed by the Minister of the 
Interior to repair to the scene of this malady, for the purpose 
of ascertaining its nature, and acquiring that information 
which might best enable the French government to prevent 
its introduction into that country, under the belief that it was 
contagious; as well as to render the treatment of it success- 
ful, should it unhappily spread beyond the Spanish border. 
Actuated by the most elevated feelings of professional ardor, 
Dr. AupovARD applied to be included among the members of 
this medical commission, at first without success: but he was 
at length sent to Barcelona bythe Minister of War, with orders 
to communicate on the subject with the military authorities on 
the French frontiers. 

In consequence, the work before us is the result of observ- 
ations made at Barcelona, from the 23d of October to the 
20th of November. In some preliminary remarks, the author 
complains of the conduct of the medical commission; who 
appear not only to have endeavored to thwart him in the ob- 


ject of his journey, but to have availed themselves of his 


valuable labors, and even attempted to appropriate to them- 
selves the credit of discoveries which were due only to him. 
This is a painful subject, on which we ate unwilling to detain 
our readers, whom we refer for details to the volume. 
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Dr. A.’s statements have all the air of truth; and his ac- 
count bears the impress of unwearied industry, enthusiastic 
love of knowlege, and eminent professional courage, in an in- 
dividual firmly persuaded of the contagious nature of the dis- 
ease to which he exposed himself. In his introductory pages, 
he has presented an interesting relation of his journey, and of 
the powerful impressions which his mind received on first en- 
tering the circle that inclosed the malady. Having stated 
that he experienced some difficulty in obtaining admission 
within the military cordon, he thus proceeds: 


‘ The barrier opened, and a man who stood behind it took charge 
of my portmanteau. The moment inspired me with some painful 
ideas ; I was now within the circle of contagion; an instant be- 
fore, I was surrounded by a crowd of people: but I had advanced 
only four steps, and now every one avoided my approach. A 
double barrier, guarded by armed men, separated me ftom the rest 
of mankind, and forced me towards Barcelona. My mother, my 
relatives, my friends, were to me in a different world, and I had 
no other asylum than that which had become the abode of death.’ 


On his route, which extended for a full league across an 
arid and cheerless plain, he observed several houses crowded 
with persons who had fled from the city; and he met whole 
families carrying articles of furniture, begging alms from 
house to house, the doors of which were closed against them 
from the terror of infection. 


‘ Barcelona was seen towering above the plain which surround- 
ed it, without any change in its appearance. ‘The setting sun 
threw its rays on that part of the city which was exposed to my 
view, and the majesty of the buildings, with the regularity of the 
fortifications, produced a pleasing effect to the eye : — but, under 
this exterior of the most perfect peace and deep calm, which was 
increased by the silence of the bells, death continued his merci- 
less ravages among the inhabitants, and pursued unceasingly his 
mysterious and: fatal attacks. In the mean while, I approached 
the city, and arrived at one of the two gates through which the 
dead were carried away; and my conductor pointed out to me, on 
the glacis, two hundred yards from the road, a large square space 
inclosed with wicker hurdles seven or eight feet high, where the 
bodies where deposited. As I passed, I shuddered at the sight of 
this melancholy receptacle of human remains, to which carts were 
continually repairing, for the purpose of removing to the cemetery 
the population of Barcelona. At length I entered the city, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 

‘ I traversed different streets, and met with several individuals ; 
some of whom appeared free from any melancholy feelings, while 
others looked sickly and crept slowly along; and all bending their 
steps towards the gates of the city, for it was the hour of pro- 
menade. Some were furnished with smelling bottles, and others 
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stopped their noses with their handkerchiefs, but the greater part 
exhibited no marks of fear. These last were principally the lower 
classes, among whom are generally found the lively spirit, the 
noisy humour, the petulance, the irascibility, and the goodness 
which characterize the Catalan. Many of the houses were shut 
up; and boards nailed on the doors of some indicated that the 
were no longer inhabited. Several shops were open for the sale 
of articles of the first necessity: but all the work-people had 
ceased to carry on their occupations, except the carpenters, the 
sound of whose hammers stunned the ear, and who, though nu- 
merous, were scarcely able to supply the required number of cof- 
fins. Some bearers on which the sick were removed to a hospital, 
— the viaticum, — empty coffins carried along, — several funerals, 
at which the priests recited the service in an under voice, — the 
modest bier, carrying a corpse without pomp or honours, — in 
short, every thing which could recall death to the mind was all 
that gave movement to the city. 

‘ On my way to the residence of the French consul, I was con- 
ducted through several small streets, where I experienced a new 
and very disagreeable sensation. In every house, fumigation of some 
sort was carrying on ; —here, they burned juniper, or gunpowder ; 
— there, vinegar, sage, incense, and various other aromatics ;— 
and further on, they were busy in disengaging muriatic acid gas. 
In these narrow streets, the houses of which are very lofty, all 
these odours formed a mixture that rendered the air unfit for re- 
spiration ; and either from such being actually the case, or from the 
force of imagination, I thought that I recognized the smell of 
hospitals infected with the contagion of typhus. On reaching the 
residence of the consul, I learned that, of the five phy sicians sent 
by the Minister of the Interior, M. Mazet had died on the preced- 
ing evening, that M. Rochoux had eight days before retired to the 


country, and that Messrs. Bally, Pariset, and Frangois, were in 
good health.’ 


The detail of M. Aupovarp is composed of three parts, 
in the first of which he relates the rise, progress, and termi- 
nation of the fever of Barcelona: in the second, he considers 
its symptoms, pathology, causes, and treatment; and in the 
third he discusses, at great length, the doctrine of its conta- 
gious nature, and the means which ought to be employed for 
its suppression. ‘The historical account of the disease corre- 
sponds exactly with the statement given in the report already 
mentioned in our Appendix to vol. xcvili.: but it contains 
many additional particulars, which tend still more to establish 
at least the occasionally contagious character of the disease. 
We are yet, however, uninformed of any facts which satis- 
factorily prove that it was imported, or that it was always and 
essentially contagious in its nature; and a degree of obscurity 
hangs over the history of the earliest cases of the fever, 
which leaves us in doubt respecting their real nature, and the 
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propagation of the disease at that period from one individual 
to another. It is difficult to conceive what motive could 
have influenced the Spanish physicians, who reported on the 
first cases which are supposed to have arisen from a commu- 
nication with the vessels in the harbour, when they declared 
that those cases possessed none of the characters of yellow 
fever: but we believe that they acted conscientiously in making 
this declaration ; and we must refuse our assent to a contrary 
opinion, which is attempted to be forced on us because yellow 
fever had prevailed at the Havannah when the vessels sailed, and 
afterward raged with dreadful fury in the suburbs and city of 
Barcelona. It is very remarkable that nearly a month elapsed 
between the first appearance of the fever in Barcelonetta and 
the known occurrence of any case of it in Barcelona; (see 
the present volume, p. 326.) —a circumstance which was not 
likely to have taken place if the disease had been highly 
contagious, —if it had been the malignant pestilential fever 
of Dr. Chisholm: for it must be observed that the inha- 
bitants of Barcelona did not use any precautions, nor was 
the communication between the city and suburbs cut off until 
the 3d of September, more than a month after the disease is 
supposed to have shewn itself in Barcelonetta. This fact 
seems to give strong countenance to the opinion that the fever 
was originally endemic, and afterward acquired a new viru- 
lence, with the power of propagating itself by contagion. 
During the prevalence of this destructive malady, the inmates 
of several public establishments escaped its ravages: the 
poor-house, (containing 1119 persons,) and not fewer than 
five nunneries, being stated to have enjoyed this happy im- 
munity. ‘The monks, on the other hand, were carried off 
in great numbers, as well as all those who were connected 
with the medical profession ; — a fact that may be explained 
by a recollection of the anxious and fatiguing duties which 
all these persons had to perform at the bedside of the sick, 
without assuming the existence of contagion. In one nun- 
nery, the disease seems to have been satisfactorily traced to 
the reception of the linen of two individuals who had died of 
the complaint; and in another, the fever began in the persons 
of the tourriere and portress. In several other instances 
which are related, the persons seized appear to have been 
completely insulated ; and, if they actually received the dis- 
ease by contagion, it.must have been through the medium of 
the air admitted by the windows. (pp. 363. 365.) In the 
citadel, which contained 1000 individuals, including convicts, 
only ten cases of the fever occurred, and only four died. 
To shew the beneficial effects of free ventilation, Dr..A. states 
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that, in the street de la Fon Seca, instances of the fever were 
very numerous on that side.of the way on which the houses 
are contiguous; while on the opposite, where the houses stand 
free, and many of them have gardens, very few cases oc- 
curred. This fact, however, admits of a different explan- 
ation. In the street de San Olaguer, which is not far from 
that just named, there had been no case of the disease up to 
the 20th of November; although it was surrounded by other 
streets, in which great numbers had died. * It is probable,’ 
says the author, ‘ that the contagion did not find access into 
the houses which were at the two extremities of the street, 
and that the inhabitants lived so retired as not to introduce 
among themselves the malady.’ (P. 366.) Can we suppose, 
however, that the inhabitants of any street in Barcelona could 
have adopted such measures of precaution as to prevent the 
introduction of a highly contagious disease, without this cir- 
cumstance becoming matter of general notoriety ? 

No exact estimate has been made of the mortality in the 
city during the prevalence of yellow fever. The population 
was rated at 140,000: but, on the breaking out of the disease, 
the wealthier families emigrated to so great an extent as to 
leave, it is said, only half of that number of persons exposed 
to the malady. Of these, it is supposed, from sixteen to 
seventeen thousand died within the city and suburbs, the 
proportion of deaths being estimated by the author at four- 
fifths of all the persons seized ; —a mortality truly appalling. 
This is, however, obviously an exaggerated view; for even 
the returns of the Lazaretto and Seminario hospital do not 
furnish so large a proportion of deaths. In the Lazaretto, 
the mortality does not appear to have quite amounted to two- 
thirds: for of 74 patients admitted from the 9th to the 31st 
of August, only 48 died. In the Seminario it was greater, 
but still not equal to four-fifths: for of 1706 patients ad- 
mitted into this hospital during the months of September, 
October, and November, 1238 died. Little difference was 
perceptible between the two sexes, with regard to the rate 
of mortality. Up to the 15th of October, rather more men 
in the full vigor of life had died: but,.at this period, women, 
children approaching to the age of puberty, and old men, 
became peculiarly the victims of the disease. Young chil- 
dren, however, appear to have suffered less from the fever : 
but their fate became almost as deplorable, from the loss of 
their parents. Thus unfortunately circumstanced, they were 
driven by misery and famine to wander about the streets : 
till they were collected together by the charity of the citizens, 


food was provided for the elder, and the younger were nou- 
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rished by means of she-goats. ‘The inhabitants of Barcelo- 
netta suffered much more from the disease than those of the 
city: above half of the population of the former, which was 
estimated at 8000,. having fallen a sacrifice. 

Dr. Aupovarp has presented us with a very distinct ac- 
count of the symptoms which marked the fever, and has 
illustrated his general observations by numerous cases. The 
disease appears’ to have been, in all respects, the same with 
the yellow fever of the West Indies. Very great praise is 
due to the author for the minuteness of his reports, and the 
calm intrepidity with which he pursued his pathological in- 
vestigations, under the firm conviction of the contagious 
nature of the malady; and he was the first of the French 
physicians at Barcelona who ventured to inspect the body 
of any patient that had died of the yellow fever. In these 
examinations after death, which appear to have been con- 
ducted with laborious accuracy, he found in every instance the 
matter of the black vomit in the stomach or in the intestines ; 
in the former, resembling coffee-grounds; in the latter, of a 
more uniform and pitchy color and consistence, the result 
(he believes) of the process of digestion. He seems never to 
have observed gangrene of any of the viscera, as some have 
stated: but he mentions that the black matter shone through 
the coats of the intestine in many cases, so as to mislead a 
superficial observer. Marks of slight inflammation, both in 
the stomach and the intestines, were frequently seen, but he 
regards it as secondary, and refers it to the irritating effects 
of the matter of the black vomit. The liver was often of a 
clear yellow color on its upper surface, while the under pre- 
sented a leaden grey;—the consequence, according to Dr. A., 
of the gravitation of the blood. ‘The gall-bladder was found 
in various states, but never turgid; nor were any indications 
discovered of a superabundance of bile. Within the right 
auricle and ventricle of the heart, he very often remarked 
what he has named a fibro-albuminous concretion, formed 
by the coagulation of the fibrin of the blood. This fact 
calls irresistibly to our mind the fever described by Dr. 
Chisholm as occurring among the negroes of Grenada in 
1790, to which he gave the extraordinary name of epidemic 
polypus. — Marks of inflammation, though slight, were oc- 
casionally perceptible in the lungs; and in two cases the 
tonsils were inflamed. Within the cranium, marks of con- 
‘gestion were often visible; sometimes extravasation of blood 
in the folds of the pia mater; and often serous fluid within 
the ventricles. ‘The membranes of the spinal cord were also 
‘observed to contain a similar liquid, occasionaily to the extent 
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of two ounces. The internal membrane of the urinary blad- 
der was in one instance covered with a thin layer of black 
matter, similar to that which is seen lining the abdomen of 
some fishes. 

The distinctive pathological appearance in yellow fever is 
the matter of the black vomit; which Dr. A. assures us is 
always discernible after death, in every case of this disease, 
whether any vomiting of this fluid has occurred or not. 
Many experiments were made by him on this substance, all 
of which serve to prove that it is not bilious, but formed 
from effused blood. It was found to be separable by the 
filter into two parts; the first being a clear chesnut-colored 
liquor, soapy to the touch, and possessing a nauseous sweetish 
or styptic taste: — while the second was black and viscid, 
resembling soot mixed with mucus, and having a faint odor. 

A yellow color in the skin was perceptible in the great 
bulk of cases before death, though in some it did not take 
place till after the fatal event; and, in a few, nothing but an 
increased darkness of color could be seen either before or after 
dissolution. In explaining the cause of the yellow color, 
Dr. A. is led by his investigations to reject at once the idea 
of the absorption of bile: he compares it, as an eminent 
northern physician did long ago, to the discoloration produced 
by contusion of soft parts; and he considers it as of the 
nature of ecchymosis. 

The theory of yellow fever which Dr. A. has offered is not 
very clear or satisfactory. He supposes that the matter of 
contagion acts first on the mucous surface of the stomach, 
that congestion follows, and then effusion of entire blood ; 
and to the irritating properties of this extravasated fluid, he 
refers the appearances of inflammation discovered after death, 
as well as many of the symptoms which present themselves 
during the progress of the disease. ‘That the stomach is the 
grand centre of irritation in yellow fever is now established 
beyond any doubt: but we do not agree with Dr. A. in be- 
lieving that its morbid contents are productive of those effects 
which he has ascribed to them. 

With regard to the treatment of the fever by Dr. Aupov- 
ARD, we find as little promptitude and vigour as we formerly 
remarked in the Report of the Spanish physicians: his prac- 
tice appearing to have been limited, in the great proportion 
of cases, to infusion of tamarinds, barley-water with honey, 
camphorated oil rubbed on the belly, and camphorated ene- 
mata. ‘The only case in which he employed leeches, and it 
was towards the close of the disease, proved fatal. Vene- 
section was not tried by the author; and he states that, when 
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it was employed by others, the patients were cut off with un- 
common rapidity : but he is led, by the observation of a case 
in which a cure followed a copious hemorrhage from the 
tongue and mouth, to ask whether early blood-letting might 
not prove beneficial ? — Purgatives are mentioned by him as 
hkely to produce advantageous effects; but none of greater 
strength than. tamarinds and cream of tartar seem to have 
been administered ; calomel, or mercury in any shape, not 
appearing to have been once used in the practice of the 
writer. Several instances are detailed, in which the patients 
were cured by the administration of cinchona: but two cases, 
in which sulphate of quinine was given, terminated fatally, 

A monk of the order of Minims, named Constans, appears 
to have been more successful in his treatment of the disease 
than any of the faculty in Barcelona, He began by ad- 
ministering oily emulsions, and then gave copious draughts 
of warm diluents, so as to produce a profuse perspiration. 
Of nine diseased persons among his brethren of the convent, 
he lost only one; and, according to the reverend father’s as- 
sertion, that one would have been saved if he had consented 
to drink abundantly, — In estimating the success of M. Con- 
stans, it is deserving of remark that his patients were all placed 
under his care during the incipient stage of the fever, and 
that they were of regular habits, accustomed to discipline, 
and with minds much less likely to be agitated with alarm for 


‘their situation than those of the commonalty. We may add, 


also, that their accommodations and attendance within the 
convent were such as to favour, in a remarkable degree, the 
chance of recovery. 

The latter part of this volume, which indeed forms a large 
proportion of it, is dedicated to the consideration of the 
means best adapted for limiting the diffusion and effecting the 
suppression{ of yellow fever. ‘These are very nearly such as 
are recommended by all writers on contagion, and more espe- 
cially by those who have written on plague. Entertaining, 
as we do, sentiments somewhat different from this author on 
the subject of the contagion of yellow fever, we do not con- 
ceive that the very severe measures which he has recom- 
mended are altogether necessary. Precautions, no doubt, 
are imperatively requisite in order to limit the extension of 
the disease, wherever there is reason to believe that it has as- 
sumed, or is likely to acquire, a contagious character: but 
the grand point, above all others, is to urge earnestly and per- 
haps to compel emigration, even to a short distance from the 
aftected city. Dr. Aupouarp states a fact, before known to 
us from the Report of the Spanish physicians, (already cited, ) 
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which ought to give great confidence in the efficacy of such 
a measure: viz. ‘ The country-houses and villages within 
the cordon, although crowded with inhabitants, were spared 
by the disease. The yellow fever shewed itself in these situ- 
ations at distant intervals: but such cases were extremely 
rare, and it is ascertained that they were not multiplied 
by contagion, except in two or three instances.’ (P. 457.) 
The only occurrence of this kind, which is here given, is that 
of an inhabitant of the village of Sans, who died of the fever, 
and whose wife was seized with it two days afterward, and 
died also: but neither the children nor the servants, nor any 
of the neighbours, are stated to have caught the disease ; 
which we ould have expected, had it been of a highly con- 
tagious character. 

The style of this publication is in many passages eminently 
French, and the language has occasionally drawn from us a 
smile : — but the labours of the author form a highly valuable 
accession to our knowlege of yellow fever, as it has appeared 
in Europe; while they present a most pleasing and laudable 
spectacle of disinterested professional enthusiasm, sacrificing 
for a time comfort and happiness, and placing even life in 

eril, for the love of science and humanity. His merits can- 
not fail to be duly appreciated; and, if he has not the art or the 
opportunity to convert his professional talents to the purposes 
of gain, we trust that the government which he has so well 
served will place him in competency, secure against the changes 
of fortune. 
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Art. VII. Archives des Découvertes, &c.; 1.e. Archives of Dis- 
coveries and new Inventions in the Sciences, Arts, and Manu- 
factures, both in France and in foreign Countries, during the 
Year 1822. With a Summary of the principal Products of 
French Industry; a List of Certificates of Inventions, Im- 
provements, and Importations, granted by the Government, 
during the same Year; and Notices of the Prizes proposed or 
adjudged by different learned Societies, French and Foreign, 
for the Encouragement of Science and the Arts. 8vo. pp. 559. 
Paris. 1823. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 10s. 6d. 


\ S we have more than once adverted to this useful annual 
4% repertory, it would be unnecessary now to explain its 
general objects, or the plan on which it is conducted.* The 
materials of the present volume, like those of its precursors, 
are distributed into the two great divisions of Science and 





* See Review, N.S. vol. Ixiv. p. 524.; Ixxi. p.536.; and 
IXxvii. p. 484. 
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Arts, between which the precise line of demarcation is not al- 
ways very obvious. In a part of the arrangement, too, we 
abserve <oology and Botany aukwardly interjected between 
Geology and’ Mineralogy, and Optics between Electricity and 
Meteorology ; which last, again, is removed to an immeasur- 
able distance from Geology. The various subjects, however, 
are generally well selected, and stated not only with per- 
spicuity and conciseness, but with an uniform regard to cor- 
rectness and appropriation of style. ‘The amount of informa- 
tion derived from British sources is more ample and important 
than heretofore: but the report of proceedings in other 
countries, with the exception of France, is still very scanty 
and meagre. Yet so diversified and multiplied are the con- 
tents of the publication, that we cannot pretend to exhibit 


even a bare enumeration of them. Besides, many of the 


articles are already so compressed as to be unsusceptible of 
more reduced analysis ; and we purposely overlook those pas- 
sages which have been extracted from British journals, or 
which are easily accessible to the English reader; especially 
as several of them have been already submitted to aur cogni- 
zance, and others may come to be considered in the regular 
progress of our critical labors. Under these circumstances, 
then, it may suffice to glance at a few of the topics, as il- 
lustrative of the character of the work, or as conveying new 
or useful intelligence to our readers. 

In the geological department, we find a distinct statement 
of M. Ferussac’s researches into the formation of tertiary 
soils, from which he has been led to infer a change of temper- 
ature, and of the level of the waters, as well as the extinction 
of many sorts of animals and plants. We meet likewise with 
descriptions of newly discovered caverns in America, and of 
a remarkable subterraneous accumulation of ice on the north- 
west coast of that continent. — A solitary instance is recorded 
of a remnant of Chemorops humilis, entombed in sand-stone, 
near Lausanne. — M. Moreau de Jonnes, having examined 
the repository in which the human skeleton was detected in 
Guadaloupe, is convinced that it is of recent origin; formed, 
as elsewhere on the coast of that island, by the agglutination 
of fragments of madrepores, and of other calcareous morsels, 
rejected by the tide. 

xoology is introduced by a reference to M. Delalande’s exa- 
mination of the skulls and skeletons of various natives of the 
south of Africa, which indicate peculiarities of organization, 
and, according to phrenological notions, an inferiority with 
respect to intellect. The same indefatigable traveller has 
added five tortoises to those already known ; has maser 
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cated some interesting observations on the entomology of 
Africa ; and has prepared, often on the burning sand, or in 
the recesses of the forest, 122 animal skeletons: some of 
which were of great dimensions, particularly that of a whale, 
measuring 78 feet in length, stranded in False Bay. In the 
comparatively short space of two years, he has transmitted to 
Europe 13,405 articles, belonging to 1620 species of animals. 
— Mention is made of a herd of swine, in the state of Ver- 
mont, drawn up in the form of a triangle, two sides of which 
consisted of the largest, stoutest, and the best furnished with 
tusks, while the base and the centre were composed of the 
young. ‘This defensive attitude had been assumed in conse- 
quence of the advance of a wolf, which was gored to death, 
and the party then broke up.— Mr. Kirkoff; a Russian officer, 
when in the neighbourhood of Bhering’s island, had a near 
and an anzious peep of a sea-snake, with a red body, and huge 
eyes. — Acephalocystis racemosa, a new species of hydatid, and 
found in the human uterus, is announced by MM. Desor- 
meaux and Cloquet ; and the latter also describes a new species 
of Ophiostoma, nine inches long, and only half a line in its 
greatest thickness. It was rejected from the stomach of an 
individual, who had been liable, for some years, to apoplectic 
seizures: but they ceased from the period of his getting rid 
of such a troublesome inmate. 

Weextract the ensuing passage the more willingly, because 
it is quite in accordance with information which we have 
received from very respectable quarters. 


‘ On the Properties of the Guaco, a Sort of Climber, or Pliant 
Willow. By M. Leguevel.— This shrub, which chiefly occurs in 
the warm and temperate regions of the viceroyalty of Santa-Fé, 
towards the 45th degree of north Jatitude, not only possesses the 
property of neutralizing the venom of the rattle-snake, and other 
serpents whose bites prove fatal in the course of some minutes, 
but it may be employed as a prophylactic ; insomuch that severak 
doses of the juice of the pounded leaves, suitably administered, 
will render a person invulnerable to the bite of these reptiles. 

‘ M. Leguevel carefully describes the botanical characters of this 
plant, which he has himself studied in Martinique, whither it was 
transported in 1814; and he quotes several facts, attested by per- 
sons worthy of credit and by the local authorities, which prove 
that persons bitten by the most venomous serpents have, by the 
juice of the guaco, been saved from any injurious consequences. 
He also informs us that he personally ascertained the extraordinary 
effects of the guaco.’ 


CEnothera tetraptera has the property of flowering very 
rapidly, and only when the sun has nearly gone down. Its 
flowers are of a dazzling whiteness, and close with a sort of 
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convulsive contraction on the proboscis of the large moth, 
which seeks to rifle its sweets, but is detained in captivity. 
M. Dumege has discovered at Sost, in the valley of Ba- 
rousse, and in the department of the Upper Pyrenées, a 
quarry of statuary marble, in various respects superior to that 
of Carrara, and possessing the delicate semi-transparency so 
much prized by the sculptor.— M. Brard has ayplied the 
crystallization and efflorescence of salts to determine the | 
resisting powers of different kinds of stone to the agency of 
frost; and he has extended the same principle to similar trials 
of bricks and cements. — M. Schoolcraft announces the exist- 
ence of enormous masses of pure, native, and highly brilliant 
copper, on the banks of Lake Superior, in North America. 
Professor Howara’s alleged production of heat from the 
collection of the solar rays, in the focus of a concave mirror, 
is ingeniously explained by M. Pictet, on the principle of the 
accidental radiation of caloric from the earth’s surface. — 'The 


recent multiplication of ice-houses in North America has 


afforded opportunities of studying the formation and structure 
of ice; of ascertaining that the congelation of each night, in 
pools and standing waters, is regularly represented by a dis- 
tinct layer, which decreases in thickness as it becomes lower 
in the series; and of shewing that, were it not for this last- 
mentioned circumstance, the mass would, in ordinary winters, 
acquire a diameter greater than the summer-heat could dis- 
solve. — From various experiments, M. Povwil/et has arrived at 
the conclusion that, whenever a liquid wets a solid, heat is 
disengaged ; and that this phenomenon is more sensibly 
marked when the solid absorbs the liquid. — The suspension 
of clouds in the atmosphere, or, in other words, of bodies 
more dense than the medium in which they are sustained, is 
attributed to the influence of an ascending current of heated 
air from the earth ; which, possessing more energy in summer 
than in winter, will account for the greater elevation of the 
clouds in the former season. — M. Bregue?’s metallic thermo- 
meter, as described by M. Prony, should indicate the changes 
of atmospheric temperature with great sensibility and deli- 
cacy, but its liability to derangement renders it unfit for ordi- 
nary purposes. — Signor Scaramucci, of Florence, has invented 
a machine which he terms aero-dromo, or aero-naviglio, and 
which he declares to be capable of ascending, or descending, 
of stopping, or of moving horizontally; and which may be 
navigated in the air, for a month, without intermission. Its 
complement of aeronauts is six; and it is calculated to convey 
twenty individuals, with their requisite stock of provisions. A 
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short time must shew whether all this is sober truth or a 
flight of imagination. 

Among the Chemical papers mentioned, is one by M. 
Serulas, describing a fulminating mixture, by which gun- 
powder may be ignited under water. — To the same observer 
we are indebted for the detection of arsenic in most of the 

_ pharmaceutical preparations of antimony.— A singular case 
of a female, thirty-six years of age, who vomited bezoardic 
concretions, is stated by M. Braconnot. — M. Morin, in his 
examination of the Smelt, found phosphorus to be present in 
its composition, in the same state of combination in which it 
occurs in the milt of fishes, and in the matter of the brain. 
His analysis of the same species yielded albumen, mucus, 
osmazome, hydrochlorate of potass, the phosphates of potass, 
magnesia, iron, and lime, carbonate of lime, an oily matter, 
phosphorus, and animal fibre. — M. Vogel seems to have esta- 
blished that the volatile oil of bitter almonds, even when de- 
prived of the h -drocyanic acid, is deleterious. — MM. 
Payen and Chevalier, in a memoir on the cultivation of the 
Hop, have proved that all the qualities, which that plant im- 

arts to our malt-liquor, reside in the yellow mealy powder 
of the scaly cones, and not in the cones themselves; and that, 
consequently, a superior beverage is prepared by the exclu- 
sion of the latter from the brewing process. — The earth 
pistachio, Arachis hypogaea, Lin., a native of South America, 
which is now cultivated in the Landes of Bordeaux, in the 
neighbourhood of ‘Toulouse, Montpellier, and Toulon, yields 
a large quantity of oil, which, for many purposes, is superior 
to that of olives. —‘ Professor Zimmerman, of Giessen, has 
discovered that all the aqueous atmospheric substances, as dew, 
snow, rain, and hail, contain meteoric iron, combined with 
nickel. Rain usually contains salt, and a new organic sub- 
stance, composed of hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon, which he 
calls pysine. ‘These same combinations are found in meteoro- 
lites, which are supposed to be rather of a terrestrial than of 
a cosmical origin.’ | 

In the case of a house in ‘Toulouse struck by lightning, an 
iron peg, and the needles of a tailor who was at work at the 
time, were highly magnetized; and we believe that similar 
effects are produced by lightning more frequently than we are 
aware. — M. Ampcre’s experiments tend powerfully to con- 
firm the conclusions of Oersted and Sir H. Davy relative to 
the identity of the magnetic and electric fluid. — According to 
the observations of M. Hansteen, the magnetic intensity of 
the earth is subject to a diurnal variation ; decreasing from 
the first hours of the morning till ten or eleven o’clock, in 
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winter, when it is at its minzmum, and afterward gradually in- 
creasing till four o’clock P.M.; or, in spring, till six or 
seven o'clock in the evening : — it again decreases during the 
night, and reaches its maximum about three o’clock in the 
morning. When the moon passes the equator, the intensity 
is considerably weaker than in the two following days; it like- 
wise diminishes during the appearance of the aurora borealis, 


being weaker in proportion as that pheenomenon is extensive — 


and vivid; and it is stronger in winter than in summer. — 
The experiments of Dr. Condit, and of the editors of the 
Journal de Physiologie, induce the pleasing expectation that 
the Voltaic pile may often be successfully employed in cases of 
asphyxia and suspended animation. 

Under Meteorology, we find the recitals of various shocks 
of earthquakes, That which occurred on the 19th of February, 
1822, and which was felt at Paris, Geneva, Chambéry, &c. 
appears to have been in the direction of the magnetic meri- 
dian. A meteorite is recorded to have fallen at Angers, on 
the 3d of June, and one at Baffe, in the department of the 
Vosges, on the 13th of September. The analysis of that 
which fell at Juvenas, in the department of the Ardéche, 
15th June, 1821, yielded to M, Vauquelin the ordinary in- 
gredients, except that it contained no nickel, and much less 
magnesia than usual; but the quantity of alumine and lime 
exceeded the general proportion; and there was a trace of 
copper. 

In the division allotted to the Medical department, we find 
M. Cloquet laboring to prove what few, we presume, are dis- 
posed to controvert; namely, that the rarity of the air, in 
very elevated stations, is prejudicial to the well-being of the 
human frame. - Temporary uneasiness is, we believe, more 
or less experienced by those who ascend beyond 10,000 or 
12,000 feet above the level of the sea; independently of the 
fatigue which accompanies such an exertion. In the reason- 
ing before us, no account seems to have been taken of another 
derangement of the animal system, which is apt to ensue 
from an uncommon attenuation of the atmosphere; — we allude 
to the rupture of some of the more delicate blaod-vessels, 
which are no longer sufficiently counterbanded by the density 
of the external air. 


‘ Mr. Samuel Laffers, of Carteret’s county, North Carolina, had 
been seized with a paralytic affection, which had fixed in the 
countenance and particularly in the eyes. As he was walking in 
his room, a flash of lightning laid him senseless on the floor: in 
twenty minutes his recollection returned; but the remainder of 
the day and the night elapsed before he completely recovered the 
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use of his limbs. Next day, he found himself perfectly well, and 
intimated a desire to acquaint a friend with the particulars of what 
had befallen him. His letter, which was very long, was written 
‘without the help of glasses; and from that time the paralysis has 
never recurred. Mr. Laffers is persuaded, however, that the same 
shock which recovered his sight has impaired the delicacy of his 


hearing.’ 

The interior friable substance, in which the seeds of Adan- 
sonia baobab are lodged, is employed by the natives of Africa 
in cases of dysentery, and has been successfully exhibited by 
Dr. Frank, in treating the same disorder. The cure of the 
most obstinate syphilitic symptoms, by fumigations, is an- 
nounced as the discovery of a Swedish peasant; who has 
received a gratuity from his government, with the assurance 
of an additional remuneration if the patients, whom he has 
cured in the hospital of Stockholm, suffer no relapse that can 
be reasonably attributed to their former malady. — Dr. Rous- 
seau prescribes the leaves of the holly against intermittent 
fevers, with the same confidence that he usés Jesuits’ bark. — 
M. Coindet now applies iodine by friction to those who are 
afflicted with goitre, and with the same success as when he 
administered it internally. ‘The pomade which he employs 
is composed of hydriodate of potass and hogs’ lard. — Dr. 
Archer, an American physician, asserts that hooping-cough 
may be effectually cured by vaccination, in the second or third 
week of the complaint. — The new milk of mares is now re- 
commended by the German physicians against the tape-worm, 
which it is said to kill, although the milk of the cow is sup- 
posed to be favorable to its growth. 

Among the Arts of Industry, we find mention made of a 
calculating machine, by M. Thomas, of Colmar, which pro- 
mises to expedite the practical processes of arithmetic in 
Counting-rooms, Banks, on the Exchange, &c. : but no speci- 
fication is given of its construction. Numerous other real or 
supposed improvements and inventions, in the mechanical 
province of human industry, are shortly passed in review. 


‘ A young lady, blind from birth, but distinguished by her wit, 
talents, and amiability, fancied that it would be possible for her to 
communicate her thoughts to her family and friends, by means of 
printing, if any able mechanist would invent for her a press and 
expedients which she might employ ; the apprenticeship, and pa- 
tience in the execution, would afterward become hér own concern. 
She applied to the celebrated historian of the Bees, M. Francois 
Huber, of Geneva, whom she had the advantage of reckoning 
among her acquaintances; and who, from sharing the same mis- 
fortune, (it is known that he is blind,) was led to take a deeper in- 
terest in the object of the request. His genius, and that of his 
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domestic, Claude Léchet, a man naturally gifted with great me- 
chanical talents, being strongly excited, they set to work, and the 
press was invented, executed by Claude, and despatched, with an 
assortment of types, to the interesting blind person ; who, in con- 
sequence of a short training, has attained the complete enjoyment 
of this mode of communicating her thoughts.’ 


The Chemical Arts, which still obtain their due share of at- 
tention from the French, form a prominent subdivision of the 
present performance. M. Bréant professes to damask steel 
in a manner equal to that of the Orientals, and to form at the 
same time blades even more elastic, and by a more econo- 
mical process; and M. Heéricart de Thury, in a subsequent 
article, apprizes us that he has perfectly succeeded in executing 
specimens of all the most beautiful and elegant patterns. — 
M. Braconnot, on analysing a very fine green color from Ger- 
many, ascertained that it may be prepared by a triple com- 
bination of the arsenious oxyde, the dentoxyde of hydrate 
of copper, and the acetic acid.— Signor Pepé, professor of 
chemistry at Naples, has invented a metallic varnish, to pre- 
serve iron, copper, tin, &c. from the effects of air, or water, 
which can be removed only by the file; and which, when 
polished, becomes as white and brilliant as silver. — Signor 
Baffi, «nother Italian chemist, has introduced into the Turkish 
dominions a method of manufacturing saltpetre with no other 
heat than that of the sun, which reduces the expence of pre- 
paring 100 lbs. of that commodity trom ten crowns to one. — 
In the sixth volume of the Annales de l Industrie, it is stated 
that the bark of the chesnut-tree contains twice as much of 
the tanning principle as that of oak, and nearly twice as much 
coloring matter as logwood. Mixed with iron, the same 
bark forms an exquisitely black and permanent ink. The 
color obtained from it has more affinity than Sumach for 
wool, and is unalterable in air and light. 

The following receipt to destroy the mouldiness of ink, and 
to prevent its recurrence, is said to be as effectual as it is 
simple: ‘ Take on the point of a penknife a small quantity of 
dentoxyde of mercury (red precipitate), nearly of the thick- 
ness of a little pin; work it up with a drop of ink on a bit of 
glass, and then put the paste into the ink-bottle. It is not 
necessary to stir the ink afterward, and the effect is very 
quick.’ 

We are presented, also, with the account of a curiously 
devised metallic pen: but, as the use of it seems to imply 
more trouble than convenience, we would still recommend in 
preference our good old friend, ‘ the grey-oose quill.” 
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The lists of French patents, and of prizes proposed and 
awarded for essays on literary and scientific subjects, for 
specimens of execution in the fine arts and manufactures, for 
successful trials in agriculture, &c., are not only numerous, 
but indicative of a spirit of investigation and enterprize in the 
business of life, which must exhilarate every enlightened and 
philanthropic mind. — We are unwilling, indeed, to dismiss 
this volume from our table without bestowing our meed of 
approbation on the original undertaking, or without con- 
templating the advantages which may redound from its more 
extended prosecution. An able and concentrated view of all 
the important facts and discoveries which the science and 
skill of civilized Europe may disclose, in each revolving year, 
would eminently contribute to diffuse the more essential parts 
of practical knowlege, to render the results of inquiry intel- 
ligible and accessible to the mass of the population, to instil 
some precious elements into the formation of public opinion, 
to regulate the occupations and mould the character of large 
portions of mankind, and to meliorate the condition of our 
species. 





Art. VIII. Histoire Philosophique des Empereurs, &c.; i.e. A 
Philosophical History of the Emperors, from Cesar down to 
Constantine; or, a Comparison of their Institutions, of the 
Events of their respective Ages, and of the State of Mankind 
under Paganism, with the Civilization of modern Times. By 
M. Toutotre, formerly Sub-Prefect. 3 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 
1822. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 1/. Qs. 6d. 


OSSESSING avowedly very liberal and even democratical 
principles, this work is appropriately addressed to three 

of the chief Zzberals in the French Chamber of Deputies ; 
viz. General de Pommereul, former Counsellor of State, M. 
Benj. Constant, and M. Voyer d’ Argenson ; all of them suf- 
ficiently distinguished as_ patriotic leaders of the party to 
which they belong. We cannot particularly notice the /iberal 
terms in which the author speaks of these gentlemen: but we 
have reason to believe that they are every way well bestowed ; 
and they may be deemed the more valuable, perhaps, as de- 
parting trom M. ‘TouLorre’s usual style of stricture on 
modern times, characters, and institutions, when brought into 
parallel in many points with those of the Romans. We may 
make allowances for this tone of evident dissatisfaction with the 
present condition of affairs in Kurope, especially in a French- 
man, with whom it is both reasonable and natural ; and indeed 
the author could scarcely have chosen a subject better calcu- 


lated to indulge his philosophical and political invective, than 
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the history of Rome under the emperors: an age * plenum 
nigredine peccatorum,” when contrasted with the more civilized 
political and moral delinquencies of recent periods. Both, it 
must be allowed, afford but too ample ground for animad- 
version; and the author seems to have fixed on it as supply- 
ing the best materials for the moral and historical satirist. 
The latter character, however, assumes too bold and promi- 
nent a feature throughout the whole of this really clever and 
interesting work; and we cannot always consider the censure 
as quite fair, though the virtues either of antient or of modern 
imperial ages do not afford us many occasions of dissent from 
the charges preferred against them. 


*¢ Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield,” 


amid those splendid and heroic scenes which are furnished 
by the “ most strange eventful history” ever witnessed among 
the anomalies of the world. 

We are sorry, then, that one of the first points on which 
we have to differ from the author is the nature of the religious 
opinions which he has unnecessarily and obtrusively here 
announced. ‘To write under such a prejudice, and to avow 
it, is by no means consistent with that impartiality which is re- 
quired by history : nor should an advocate for perfect toleration 
forget that the system ought also to be extended to Chris- 
tianity, and that the same selfishness and bigotry may be 
discovered in opposing that has been shewn in propagating it. 

M. Tovutorre observes in his life of Adrian ; 


‘ That prince conceived that he was bound to submit the new 
religion to the magistrates, inasmuch as it daily encroached on 
the national forms of worship in all their branches, and interfered 
with all those private and public interests to which paganism was 
inseparably allied: a religion which, it was pretended, was essen- 
tially opposed to that agreeable philosophy which Athens had 
conferred on Rome as a consolation for her lost liberty : —a reli- 
gion which, in its stern and jealous simplicity, went to destroy 
those sources of agreeable fiction that had so long been the 
choicest food for poetry ;—and of which the cold and austere doc- 
trines appalled the imagination, by depriving it of its richest 
treasures: threatening the sudden decay of those useful pro- 
fessions to which the gods were indeoted for their temples, 
princes for their palaces, and the people for their public monu- 
ments and agreeable arts, which had taken from ideal beauty the 
just proportions, the fine forms, and the very soul, as it were, of 
those masterpieces, in which the divinities of Olympus seem still 
to breathe and live.’ (Vol. ii. p. 81.) 

What degree of moderation, or what justice to the motives 


and actions of the early Christians, are we to expect from 
the 
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the author of such a passage as this? Prejudices in an his- 
torian with regard to political considerations may be in some 
degree excused: but, when they are extended to merely con- 
troversial points, connected with the religious opinions and 
institutions of a people, how can any good motive be sup- 
posed to actuate the writer, when silence, or fairness of dis- 
cussion, would have been so truly preferable? We are not 
surprized to find, then, that the author’s comparative views on 
this head most frequently fail, through the want of that liber- 
ality which renders them much more enlightened and enlar 
when applied to the social and political relations of different 
people. His ideas on these latter topics are at once original 
and novel ; deriving their chief interest from the philosophical 
tone and spirit in which they aretreated, and from his manner of 
introducing short and rapid parallels of national policy, cha- 
racters, and institutions. In his zeal against spiritual des- 
potism, however, when in league with the civil power, (which 
he justly asserts is more fatal to the liberties and happiness 
of mankind than the momentary domination of Rome’s 
worst emperors, or the tyrannies of the antient world,) he 
has been led to consider the evils resulting from the esta- 
blishment of Christianity, with its ages of darkness and 
*¢ abominations of desolation,” as a necessary consequence 
and a portion of Christianity itself. Tracing it only in its 
abuses and worldly domination, through the blood-stained 
career of priestly ambition, he seems totally insensible to the 
real advantages and excellences,—the grandeur, beauty, and 
simplicity,—of the system as promulgated by its Founder ; 
and to the benefits by which it has every where been followed, 
when inculcated in its original truth and purity. 

We had hoped that this pseudo-philosophy, so much in 
vogue in France during the last century, had in a great mea- 
sure disappeared with the introduction of reforms in that 
country, with her political regeneration, and with a more 
reasonable and better aspect of society; and that the names 
of Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, and Diderot, were no longer 
held in such high veneration merely for their successful attempts 
to shake the foundations of priestly domination throughout 
the world. Well aware of the services which they ee tr 
and for which the corruptions of Christianity loudly called, 
we still deplore the necessity for them, and the extent to 
which those writers carried their system. ‘The causes which 
provoked their hostility being now removed in many states of 
Europe, their work is achieved; and any farther attempt to 
renew the combat, ad inicrnecionem, is to destroy the glory 
of the temple on account of the idolatries and abominations 
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formerly committed in it. If we consider it, then, as a 
serious deduction from the value and utility of such writers, 
that they came to their important tasks rather with the biassed 
feelings of advocates than with the true temper and impar- 
tiality of historians, what must be our opinion of the ¢ philo- 
sophical’ tone of the present author’s reasonings ; which are 
any thing but just and philosophical when applied to true 
religion, though frequently correct when accounting for mo- 
tives and events resulting out of the progress of those Salse 
Christian doctrines that characterized the early ages? This 
is a distinction which, for the sake of his otherwise valuable 
and interesting labors, the author should have carefully and. 
anxiously kept in view. 

In the discussion of other questions of great national and 
social interest, connected with the manners and institutions of 
the later Romans, it is but justice to repeat that the author’s 
views are altogether of a higher and more ennobling charac- 
ter. Though exhibiting only a short delineation of the poli- 
tical and moral condition of Rome under the Emperors, his 
remarks are comprehensive, and often sound and_philoso- 

phical. Relying little on modern writers, and borrowing still 
lesa his authorities are chiefly drawn from classical sources ; 
shewing a sufficient range of reading, and abundant research, 
while his notes are even too elaborate in proportion to the 
work. In general, he prefers the testimony of contemporary 
authors less than that of others who succeeded them at some 
distance ; in which, we think, he has judged correctty and well. 

Of M. Tou ourre’s style, also, we may venture to speak with 
commendation; for in simplicity and perspicuity it is well 
adapted to history, while it is sufficiently animated and elo- 
-_ to engage the reader’s attention. It appears to possess 

a portion of the rarer qualities in modern composition ; 
describing things with a light yet bold and rapid touch ; 
seizing on the most prominent and important features of the 
characters and passions which it has to display ; and presery- 
ing at once an easy and a dignified tone, very appropriate in 
discussing the lives and actions of the imperial dead. The 
materials, likewise, are for the most part judiciously collected 
and well arranged ; while the author appears to enter into the 
spirit of the scenes which he paints, to penetrate into the 
real character and motives of the actors, and to depict their 
virtues, their weaknesses, or their appaliing atrocities, in bold 
and lively colors, and with something of the terseness and 
strength of the Greek and Latin writers. ‘Thus the enormi- 
ties of some of the emperors, the abjectness of the senates, 


the aggrandizing policy of Rome, the despotism of the legions, 
and 
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and the consequent degradation and sufferings both of the 
patricians and the people, are all developed in a few. brief but 
decisive passages. Embracing the long and disastrous period 
of Rome’s internal conflicts, proscriptions, and revolutions, — 
dark with crimes, yet majestic in strength, pride, and magni- 
ficence, — while her real virtues and energies decayed, — the 
author has been compelled to crowd the leading incidents of 
her story into a very short space; excluding many of the 
minute details and particulars related by more voluminous 
writers. Like a panoramic view of some vast city, his work 
exhibits to the eye only the bolder outlines, and those strong 
lights and shades which produce a vivid feeling of its essen- 
tial qualities as a whole: his sketches and parallels of charac- 
ter, and his comparisons of governments and institutions, 
being given rather in the rapid and comprehensive manner of 
Tacitus, than in the copious and studied language of Sallust 
or the flowing style of Livy. For a French writer, indeed, he 
is to be remarked as full of this abruptness and antithesis ; 
which, to readers who take the pains to think, will give a 
more bold and striking aspect to the splendor of events, and 
the heroes who are engaged in them. 

Rising with the importance of his subject, the author’s 
opening character of Ceesar appears to great advantage; and 
that extraordinary man’s peculiar genius and transcendant 
qualities are better brought into view than those of any of the 
other princes of the empire. M. ‘TouLorre seems, indeed, 
to have wrought it up in his happiest manner, exhibiting it in 
the most striking attitudes and the most glowing colors, as if 
intended for a striking contrast to that of Octavius Ceesar ; 
which, far from endeavoring to palliate it, like most of his 
historians, he has treated with an uncommon degree of seve- 
rity. The tone of harshness and contempt, which here he 
invariably maintains, appears to have been excited by the 
cowardly and cunning policy of Octavius, which laid the 
foundation for the future downfali of the Roman people. — We 
must advert to some portions of the author’s remarks on both 
these characters; the most interesting which the imperial 
age can boast ; moving in the most grand and eventful 
period; and the last that witnessed republican virtue and 
patriotic heroic actions, which were doomed to be succeeded by 
the most abject submission and most atrocious crimes of which 
the world affords examples. On the early conduct and dispo- 
sitions of the great Julius, he observes : 


‘¢ One of those illustrious few who owe their elevation rather to 
the full and free developement of their talents than to fortune, 
Cesar, however ambitious of the highest offices in the state, was 
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less flattered by the prospects of power than by those of renown; 
prizing the former only as a means of extending his reputation. 
Of fame, indeed, he was the more ambitious, because he 
knew that this it was which must consign his public career to the 
care of posterity, at once the test and the shield of merit ; dis- 
robing those whom it immortalizes of the false and gaudy trap- 
pings of contemporaries, to be exchanged for the impartial estima- 
tion of future ages. — No one ever felt more keenly a sense of 
that profound emotion which troubled the repose of young 
Themistocles, on viewing the trophies of the conqueror of the 
Persians, Miltiades. When Cesar beheld the statue of Alexander 
in the temple of Hercules at Cadiz, he exclaimed, ‘Alas! at my 
age he had subdued the world, and I have done nothing memor- 
able!” Such a comparison might have led others to despair: but 
Cesar seemed to look forwards unawed, and to contemplate with 
a calm eye the great distance which still separated him from the 
conqueror of Darius. If, indeed, he signalized himself by fewer 
remarkable actions in his early years, he soon equalled the son of 
Philip in genius, in courage, in a mind fertile of resources, and 
even surpassing him in knowlege of the military art, and in skilfut 
and extended combinations: besides possessing those engaging 
qualities that seize on the imagination, and extort even from our 
vanity the tribute of applause. The vices of the Macedonian 
seemed to strengthen with his years, while the youthful follies of 
the Roman gave way to great and estimable qualities: “ per- 
haps,” says La Bruyere, ‘“‘ because Alexander was merely a hero, 
and Cesar was really a great man.” 

* Sylla alone seemed to suspect how far the enterprizing spirit, 
which proposed Alexander instead of Scipio for a model, might be 
led to carry its pretensions; and he penetrated that audacity of 
character, which, rejoicing to cope with difficulties, imagines that 
nothing is impossible. Of this, indeed, Cesar is a striking ex- 
ample ; — proving to us that means for the attainment of ever 
thing may be acquired by strong excitement of the will; and that 
want of success, in the greatest enterprizes, is to be attributed 
less to deficiency of power and means than to weakness of reso- 
lution.’ (Vol.i. p. 15.) 


Though we agree with the author in the general correct- 
ness of the last observation, we cannot accompany him in the 
whole extent of his position, and grant an irresistible power 
and ascendancy to the human will. What would the strong 
mental energies and resources of Cesar have availed him, 
had he been destitute of external aids and advantages, in 
a fortunate period and under prosperous occurrences, with 
such a theatre as the Roman state in which to play his part ? 
His strength of motive and resolute soul, fostered by all its 
patrician and national pride, might then have encountered 
obstacles too vast to be surmounted. ‘That Rome herself, 
whose patriotic genius and national confidence carried her " 
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such an unprecedented height of dominion, and that the 
illustrious men of all professions and ages, owe much of their 
reputation to the times and circumstances in which they lived, 
is a truth that cannot reasonably be disputed. As the most 
favorable situations avail nothing to characters which are de- 
ficient in genius and judgment to profit by them, so it would 
appear that even the greatest minds can achieve nothing 
considerable without a fortunate concurrence of causes to 
promote their views. A combination of fortunate events and 
of singular abilities must arise, then, in addition to the 
strongest excitement of the will, to insure complete suc- 
cess; and, from a number of causes, the chances in favor of 
the most gifted minds united to the most perfect resolution 
are very inconsiderable, when opposed to those which are fatal 
to successful results. 

That Cesar was one of the first and most fortunate of 
individuals, and Rome the most powerful and prosperous of 
nations, must be attributed not less to the signal favors of that 
capricious goddess to whom Roman temples were dedicated, 
than to their own inherent strength of intellect and will. How 
few of the surrounding nations, which evinced the same 
patriotic energies and devotion, as the ruins of their capitals 
testify, speak in the annals of history in support of the supreme 
ascendancy of the human will ; — or how very few individuals, 
in ambition and resolution equal to Caesar, and pursuing the 
ablest plans and combinations, have triumphed over their foes 
and over their country, and filled the world with their renown ? 
— Rome and her Cesar, theny instead of being set up as 

atterns of patient industry, courage, and determination, as 
M. TovuLorre would maintain, should be considered as ano- 
malies in the history of nations and of mankind; and as 
examples of an union of rare good fortune, energy, and 
aspiring confidence, which together crowned their enterprizes 
with success, 

The pride which gloried in individual poverty, but in na- 
tional splendor and renown, and which carried Rome to so 
high a pitch of moral greatness during the days of her Fa- 
bricii and Cincinnati, had doubtless its source in the same 
national confidence and high-minded devotion. All these 
qualities and circumstances, with the help of fortune, achieved 
what are considered — and possibly under other circumstances 
would really be —impossible things ; and when this enthusiastic 
devotion to the cause ceased to operate, the glory of the re- 
public began to wane. A wretched egotism then usurped the 
place of national regard, preparing the way for the Emperors ; 
who came borne ‘on the flood of fortune,” and of luxury 
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and depravity of manners: which, infecting the whole frame 
of society, laid the foundation of the future tyrannies and 
atrocities of ages. 

Having differed thus far, we feel the more pleasure in 
agreeing with M. Tou.orre that, had Rome continued to 
preserve at the close of the republic a portion of the sterner 
virtues which once distinguished her, neither the power of 
Julius nor the cunning policy of Octavius, nor the madness 
and iniquities of her Neros and Domitians, would so easily 
have succeeded in trampling on her rights and liberties. 
Dreaded and invincible by her foes, she thus became a victim 
to the pride and rapacity of her own commanders and fellow- 
citizens, — to the designs of the wealthiest and most power- 
ful. Ceasar, however, unlike his ferocious predecessors, 
Marius and Sylla, scorned to purchase his elevation by the 
more common expedient of terror, which had not only para- 
lyzed the laws, but destroyed the sources of moral restraint 
and virtuous actions among the people. 

The author, as he proceeds, does full justice to the all- 
piercing intellect and grasping views of Ceesar. Cautious of' 
committing himself with any party, he was active in availing 
himself of the errors of all. He fomented the unseasonable 
severity of Cato, the vanity that led to the fatal expedition of 
Crassus, the weaknesses of Cicero, and the indolent confi- 
dence of Pompey reposing on his laurels. These were so 
many steps which facilitated Ceesar’s progress to undisputed 

ower. In the discharge of his first popular offices, we find 
im followed by the voice and suffrages of the plebeians; in 
his preetorship and consulate, his train consisted of knights 
and senators ; while the strangers at Rome, whom he had gra- 
tified by obtaining for them the title of allies and friends of 
the Roman people, were loud in his applause. — Before he 
departed on his memorable expeditions, which are so ably and 
classically related by himself, against the Gauls and Britons, 
he had already acquired great influence and popularity among 
his countrymen. His important and arduous conquest of 
the Gauls being at last achieved, he was the first We con- 
ducted the Romans into Britain; where he subdued many of 
the southern counties, and collected materials for the observ- 
ations which we find in his ‘“‘ Commentaries.” Returning to 
Rome between each campaign, he strengthened his interests 
by participating his honors with those whom he judged it his 
policy to retain; until the formidable influence which he 
acquired began to awaken the senate to a sense of their dan- 
ger, and his rival beheld him ready to throw off the mask. 
Suspicions soon gave rise to recriminations; — Pompey 
recalled 
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recalled two of his legions;—and the Senate hastened the 
crisis by commanding both to dismiss their troops, an order 


which their mutual jealousy permitted neither of them to 
obey. 


‘ In fact,’ observes the writer, ‘ the luxury of courts had in- 
troduced itself into the camp; and the usual stipends were no 
longer considered by the legions as equal to their new wants. We 
are scarcely surprized, therefore, that they did not scruple to 
sacrifice the interests of their country to those of a leader, whose 
remunerations often anticipated the wishes of his troops. The 
period was now arrived when Rome, triumphant over the most 
warlike nations of the world, and led on by heroes hitherto invin- 
cible, was unable to withstand the inroads of private ambition, 
which more or less avowedly aspired to supreme power.’ 


Ceesar’s policy led him to march his army into Italy, before 
Pompey was prepared to defend the senate; and such were 
the bravery and the attachment of his troops, that we feel no 
surprize at the result proving to be such as he himself anti- 
cipated. ‘That he could afford to lose the battle of Dyrra- 
chium, and _ still oppose himself successfully to Pompey, 
proves at once his superiority to the latter, and his title to 
rank with the very first commanders, by rising above the diffi- 
culties which he had to encounter.. The conduct of Pompey, 
on the other hand, forms a striking contrast on the day of 
that important battle, when he seemed to have less influence 
over the army than the heroic Cato. When that leader 
harangued his soldiers, his eloquence seemed to make no im- 
pression: but, when Cato rose, ‘and addressed the troops 
vehemently on the character of the patriot-soldier, and on his 
contempt of death, the most animated and generous expres- 
sions suddenly burst forth, at the name of liberty and love of 
country: the legions unanimously cried out to be led against 
Cesar; and the philosophy of Cato may be said, that day, 
to have obtained the victory.’ Had Pompey sufficiently pro- 
fited by this battle, the war might have been terminated by 
its effects: but Ceesar himself remarked * that his rival did 
not know how to conquer,” since he left his routed enemies 
unpursued ; an error which Czesar took care not to copy on 
the fatal plains of Pharsalia. ‘ Thenceforwards,’ says M, 
Tou.orre, ‘a fresh career opened to his view; and, im- 
pelled by the genius of Cresar, Rome advanced with gigantic 
steps towards universal dominion and servitude,’ 

The generosity displayed by Cesar after victory, his sub- 
sequent exploits, the wisdom and moderation of his govern- 
ment, and the unwise, ungrateful, and fatal conspiracy against 

him, 
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him, are faithfully and eloquently pourtrayed in the present 
work, We beg leave, however, to differ with the author in 
his view of the conspirators; whom, in some points, he seems 
to countenance, though in another part he designates them by 
the name of ‘ murderers.’ 

In a comparison of the character of Cesar with that of 
Cato, — 


‘© Et cunctaterrarum subacta, 
Prater atrocem animum Catonis,” (Hor.) — 


the only one truly great enough to be put in competition 
with him, the author makes some excellent observations, 
which we wish that we had space enough to transcribe. — 
Remarking on the indignation of the Romans at the assassin- 
ation of the great Julius, in the heat of which they murdered 
a very inoffensive fellow-citizen, Helvius Cinna, mistaking 
him for the conspirator Cinna, M. Toutorre takes occasion 
to bring a very disputable charge against the character of 
Augustus Ceesar. 


‘ This was a misfortune, no doubt ; but, like all similar excesses 
in a large body of the people, it had its origin in true sensibility 
and right feeling. We cannot, however, ascribe the action of 
Augustus to the same source, when, on the anniversary of Cesar’s 
fall, he caused three hundred senators of Perusium to be 
slaughtered on an altar erected in honor of the hero; though 
they had yielded themselves prisoners on the capture of their 
city, under the security of laws both human and divine, toa 
prince whom no sense of honor withheld from becoming their 
executioner, for the purpose of convincing the Romans that his 

olicy knew no bounds, and no distinction of rank and numbers, 
when he thought that his security demanded the blood of vic- 
tims.’ (P, 124.) 


Indeed, the author’s representation of the character and 
actions of Octavius is throughout too evidently the result of 
a somewhat prejudiced feeling; which betrays, at every 
touch, a strong dislike to the portrait that is on the canvass ; 
which places it in an unfavorable light; and which creates 
a sensation of mingled hatred and disgust, of which we have 
never before been so sensible from perusing the accounts of 
other historians, 


[ To be continued. | 


ART. 

















Art. IX. Lettre aM. Dacier, &c.; i.e. A Letter to M. Dacier, 
on the Alphabet of Phonetic Hieroglyphics used by the Egyp- 
tians to inscribe on their Monuments the Titles, Names, and 
Surnames of Greek and Roman Sovereigns. By M.CuHam- 
POLLION, jun. 8vo. pp. 52, Paris. 1822. Imported by 
Treuttel and Co. Price 6s. 


Ww F understand that the author of this tract is a native of 

Grenoble, who, after having received a classical educa- 
tion, visited Egypt in a military capacity, and learnt the 
Coptic language: that, since his return, he has devoted 
himself exclusively to literature ; that he is attached as a sort 
of librarian to the Parisian Bibliotheque du Roi; and that he 
employs his leisure in the illustration of Aigyptian monuments 
and antiquities. His “ Agypt under the Pharaohs” was review- 
ed with attention in our seventy-ninth volume, (pp. 463—472.) 
but with some dissent from his own points of view. He has 
since published a work intitled ** Histoire des Lagides,” which 
throws new light on the monuments erected by the Ptolemaic 
dynasty; and he now addresses this Letter to the Secretary 
of the Academy of Inscriptions, relative to the hieroglyphic 
alphabet and writing of the Copts. The subject is so little 
exhausted, and the learning of M. CHaMpo.ii0n is so well 
adapted to clarify its obscurity, that we shall analyze his fifty 
pages at some length. 

He begins by dividing the writing of the AXgyptians into 
the hinellt or sacerdotal, and the demotic or popular char- 
acter; and he maintains that both these forms of verbal 
notation are, like Chinese and Japanese writing, zdeographic, 
and not alphabetic. ‘The pictured hieroglyphs do not stand, 
he thinks, for the several letters, but for the objects of thought; 
which, when they regard visible things, are represented by 
natural. imitations, but, when they regard invisible things, 
are described by some sort of metaphor serving to translate 
ideas of the ear, or any other sense, into ideas of the eye. 
To M. Silvestre de Sacy, to M. Ackerblad, and to Dr. Young, 
merit is ascribed for the assistance which they have given to 
this line of investigation: but no notice is taken of M. Schmidt 
de Rossan, who is said to have deposited, in the Parisian 
library, a Coptic dictionary, and philological dissertations on 
the same subject. 

M. CHAMPOLLION admits, however, that this hieroglyphic 
writing has the power of expressing the sounds of words, 
and that Greek names are frequently introduced in this pic- 
turesque character without any attention to their radical 
signification: but he imagines that these names are usually 
deprived of all their short vowels, the long vowels and the 
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consonants being carefully delineated. This appears to us a 
strong argument for suspecting that the antient Agyptians, 
like the Hebrews and Babylonians, had an alphabet without 
short vowels, and were in the habit of supplying them with 
the tongue when they read aloud, long before the invention 
of points; which, however necessary in any manuscript of 
a dead language, are little required in those of a living one, 
as we know by our own short-hand. ‘Thus, attributing an 
alphabetic value to the hieroglyphic characters, the name 
Alexandros is found written AAKZSANTPS, Alksantrs; the 
name Ptolomeeus, ITOAMH®S, Ptolmes; the name Berenice, 
BPNHK=2, Brneks ; and the name Trajanus; TPHNS, 
Treens. Now these and other proper names, which have 
been discovered by assuming the hieroglyphic writing to be 
alphabetic, are almost the only words which are known to 
have been safely decyphered. 

All that is considered as ascertained concerning hierogly- 
phic writing reposes chiefly on the authority of Horapollo; 
who, according to Suidas, was a native of Pheenebythis, a 
village in the Panopolitan preefecture of A¢gypt, and taught 
at Alexandria. He seems to have lectured on elegant litera- 
ture, as he is said to have commented on Homer, Alczeus, 
and Sophocles, and is supposed to have migrated in the reign 
of Theodosius to Constantinople : where one Philip put into 
Greek his Hieroglyphics, a work in two books stated in the 
title to have been composed in the Egyptian tongue. — 
Suidas, however, is not a very judicious or trustworthy com- 

iler of information, and he flourished long after the reign 

of Theodosius. Moreover, this account bears marks of ob- 
vious improbability. If Horapollo could lecture at Alex- 
andria on Homer and Sophocles, he could not want a Greek 
interpreter at Constantinople to translate his book. It is 
more likely, therefore, that Philip was the Alexandrian 
lecturer who migrated to Constantinople, and that the work 
of Horapollo existed only in its native Coptic until the times 
of Theodosius. ‘The date of Horapollo’s existence is quite 
uncertain; —if the name, even, be not the mere title of an 
hieroglyphic grammar put into Greek by Philip. A translator 
resident at Constantinople could take great liberties with a 
Coptic text, without fear of detection; and certainly these 
books of hieroglyphics, collected under the name of Hora- 
pollo, contain ‘many passages which must have been com- 
posed originally in Greek, and which cannot have formed 
part of any Coptic text. Such in emblem No.1. is the 
phrase 6y xaAsoww Avyurtios &paiov, and such in emblem No. 3. 
is the phrase ’Asyutrios xadrbpeves caddis, &c.; which observ- 
ations 
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ations prove that the translator is constantly commenting, and 
in fact composing from his Coptic document a fresh elementary 
work: so that the reasons assigned by him for the adoption 
of various emblems may be the mere produce of his own inge- 
nious imagination, and not the real motives of the Atgyp- 
‘tian picture-writers. In emblem No. 7., says Philip, the 
Aigyptians represent the soul by a hawk, according to the 
interpretation of the name: for the hawk is called in Coptic 
bai-eth, which, when divided, is sounded like daz, soul, and 
eth, heart. 

Now what does this fact tend to prove? Not that the 
hieroglyphic writing was zdeographic, but that it was alpha- 
betic. All the Hebrew letters were named after some familiar 
sensible object, of which the name so began. Aleph, ov; 
Beth, booth ; Gimel, camel; Daleth, door, &c.; and, in making 
picture-primers for our children, we put a@ for apple, 6 for 
bee, c for citron, d for door, &c., accompanying each letter 
with a delineation of some familiar object, of which the name 
begins with that letter. If, then, instead of employing alpha- 
betic characters which are but the ghosts or abridgments of 
the objects that they originally pictured, we used the figure of an 
apple for a, that of a bee for 6, that of a citron for c, and that 
of a door for d, we should possess an hieroglyphic alphabet ; 
and, though a few words, such as a, bee, sea, 2, ell, cue, tea, 
why, might be expressed through a sort of pun by single 
letters, yet this would not amount to ideographic writing. 
Though the Coptic letter beth is fitly represented by a hawk, 
of which it is the name, yet the letter by itself stands only 
for bai, which means soul, 

The emblem No. 8. in Horapollo cannot possibly have been 
so explained in a Coptic original: the entire paragraph is 
clearly conceived in Greek; and this must necessarily occa- 
sion great doubt whether the writer did not flourish after the 
hieroglyphic alphabet had ceased to be popularly understood, 
and whether he has not substituted personal inferences and 
suppositions for the evidence of monuments. 

In the emblem No. 13. of Horapollo, we are told that 
Hephaistos or Phtha was denoted by a beetle and a vulture: 
but in the decypherings of M. Cuamrotiion Phtha is other- 
wise delineated. 

At the beginning of the second book of Horapollo, the 
author says that he is now drawing from various sources, and 
making a supplement to his previous treatise by calling in 
other help. This second book, then, may with propriety be 
intitled Horapollo only in case that this designation had been 
employed, like GEdipus, or Sphinx, or the British Apollo, as 
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the name not of an individual, but of a literary work, as it 
were, the light of the Nile, the Egyptian Apollo. Now if it 
be manifest, from internal evidence, that the greater part of 
this book must have been conceived in Greek originally, and 
is not, as it professes to be, a translation from the Coptic; —if 
it be equally clear that the writer collects his pretended in- 
formation from distinct and sometimes from inconsistent quar- 
ters; (compare, for instance, emblem No. 58. of the first book 
with emblem No. 3. of the second ;)— and if it be admitted 
that he flourished under Theodosius, when hieroglyphic writ- 
ing had fallen into disuse in A¢gypt, and was no longer intel- 
ligible to the natives ;— it may well be that this Horapollo 
contains but the hypothesis, and the erroneous hypothesis, of 
a Greek grammarian, named Philip, concerning the significa- 
tion of figures which he had seen carved on obelisks, and 
wished to interpret to the Constantinopolitans. 

It appears from the chronography of Syncellus, (p. 248.) 
that, under the patronage of Otanes the Mede, and soon 
after the death of Cambyses, the philosopher Democritus of 
Abdera was sent to preside at Memphis over the Atgyptian 
temples; and that, in concert with a Jewess, named Mary, he 
practised hieroglyphic writing. ‘This seems to announce a 
Babylonish origin of hieroglyphics. At least, at the period of 
the irruption of Cyrus into Palestine, the walls of the ‘Temple 
at Jerusalem (Ezekiel, viii. 10.) were scrawled over with every 
form of creeping thing and abominable beast; and, during 
the long sovereignty of the Ptolemaic dynasty, which retained 
a connection with the east, this form of writing continued in 
vogue, but slowly lost ground under Roman sway. As no 
traces of ideographic writing are found among the Babylon- 
ians, this origin tends to favor the expectation of a hieroglyphic 
alphabet, constructed on the oriental principle of omitting short 
vowels; and it is not easy to conceive that any writing, not 
alphabetic, should be so popularly legible as to be placed on the 
public monuments of Kgypt for the purpose of interpreting 
the adjacent Greek inscriptions. It rather seems to have 
been the antient, or, as we say, Gothic character of the na- 
tives; and to have been disused only in consequence of the 
complex forms of its letters, which delayed the writer al- 
though they assisted the reader. Could the Adgyptian obe- 
lisks have been a sort of public primers, on which the entire 
alphabet was conspicuously carved, and round which the 
children of Memphis and ‘Thebes were made to lie down in 
the sand, to repeat the names and to describe the shapes of 
the several letters, as in our Lancastrian schools, or among 
the Hindoos at Madras ? 
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Let us now hear M. CHaMpo.iion concerning the phonetic 
picture-writing, as he calls it, of the Atgyptians : 


‘ I have already intimated that, in order to express sounds and 
articulations, and thus to form a writing that may be pronounced, 
the Egyptians employed hieroglyphics representing physical ob- 
jects, or expressing ideas, of which the name, or corresponding de- 
signation, in spoken language, began by the vowel or the con- 
sonant to be delineated. An approximation of the hieroglyphic signs 
which denote consonants, to the Xgyptian words describing the 
objects which these same hieroglyphs represent, will remove every 
doubt about the principle which we are laying down. Analogies 
so multitudinous cannot be the mere effect of chance. 

‘ The consonant B is expressed, first, by a hieroglyphic repre- 
senting a vase containing fire ;— placed on the hand of a man, it 
often occurs in basso-relievos representing a hero offering incense 
to the gods. Berbe in Coptic is‘the name of this vase. Secondly, 
on the Pamphylian obelisk, the B is represented by a quadruped: 
but the engraving of Kircher is so negligently executed, that we 
cannot discover whether it represents bahsi, a cow; baampe, an an- 
telope ; bareit, a goat; baschor, a fox ; boischi, a mouse ; or bonseh, 
a jackal. 

‘ The consonant K is represented, first, by a vase with wings; a 
sort of basin, which in Agyptian dictionaries is called, actietdahe 
to its varieties, heloi, knikidji, and kadji, which are all used to re- 
move water. Secondly, it is represented by a right angle, and by 
a triangle : now the word kooh signifies angle. ~Thirdly, it is re- 
presented by a hut, or shed, which is called kaltbi, kto, and kepe. 
Fourthly, it is represented by a hood, k/aft in Coptic. 

‘ The A is rendered by a lion or lioness in a state of repose, or 
couchant. The choice of this emblem results from the word /ado, 
signifying lion; and this word, which also means shaggy, is par- 
allel to the Hebrew word Jebieh, and the Arabic word lebouah. 

‘ The broken trait which was long supposed to represent water 
is but the mark of the proposition of, in Coptic neh, which also 
means an alabaster vase for holding perfumes; wherefore, such 
vases stand also for the consonant N. 

‘ The Greek consonant P is expressed hieroglyphically by a 
mouth, ro signifying mouth in Coptic, and by a pomegranate 
flower called roman in Coptic. 

‘ The consonant T is represented by the image of a hand, tot 
in Coptic; by the ideographic character for the demonstrative 
pronoun ¢e ; and by the level of the masons, tori in Coptic. 

‘ I do not doubt that, if we could as certainly define the objects 
which represent the other letters of the Greek alphabet, we 
should in like manner find in the Coptic dictionaries that the word 
defining such objects begins with the letter for which they are 
made to stand.’ (P. 34.) 


In all this we agree with M.Cuampo.tion, as far as to 
admit that, in order to paint letters, the Copts chose some 
familiar object, of which the name began with the letter to be 
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painted. It is also not improbable that, on the obelisk at 
Memphis, one object should have been chosen, and on the 
obelisk at Thebes another object have been selected, to desig- 
nate the same letter; whence, perhaps, the various designa- 
tions, which have been detected, of the same articulate 
sound. We seek in vain, however, for any proof of ideo- 
graphy. That the preposition ne, (of) or the pronoun ée, 
(that,) have an appropriate character, only indicates that the 
vowel was short, and that the solitary consonant formed the 
whole word. 

This treatise is illustrated by four lithographic engravings, 
of which the plate No. iv. is peculiarly important and instruc- 
tive, containing nearly a complete clue for reading the hiero- 
glyphic alphabets. We feel grateful for this learned publi- 
cation; which will materially abridge the labor and difficulty 
of future students, and assist in recovering from oblivion the 
archives of primeval civilization. 





Art. X. Du Commerce de la France, &c.; i.e. On the Com- 
merce of France in the Years 1820 and 1821. By M. le Comte 
de VAuBLANC, Minister of State, Deputy from Calvados. 8vo. 


pp. 207. Paris. 1822. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 
4s.6d. | 


T’ seems that Monsieur de Saint Cricg, Director-General of 
the Custom-house duties in France, gave a very flourish- 
ing account of the state of French commerce in a speech de- 
livered by him in the Chamber of Deputies, at a time when 
petitions were presented from Nantes, Bourdeaux, Marseilles, 
&c. complaining of its depression; and he asserted that the 
value of the imports of France, in 1820, was 360 milliens 
of francs, while the value of her exports was 450 millions, 
leaving a balance in her favor of ninety millions. We have 
not before us that speech, to which M. pz Vausianc here 
makes a reply; nor, if we had, would it be in our power to 
appreciate the accuracy of the statements on the one side, or 
of the counter-statements on the other: but the Count charges 
M. de Saint Cricq with having given a very fallacious repre- 
sentation ; and le wishes to awaken his countrymen to a 
sense of the perilous condition of l’rench commerce, which, 
according to him, has been gradually declining for some 
time. The balance, he says, was favorable in 1819; the 
equilibrium was restored in 1820; and the balance turned 

against France in 1821, and so continues. 
In making calculations seriatimg of a great number of 
articles: imported into France and exported from it, cattle, 
cloths, 
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cloths, wines, oils, glass, coffee, spices, sugar, &c. &c. refer- 
ence is generally made to the corresponding exports and im- 
ports of England; and, in almost every page, this country 
receives the praise of great political wisdom for giving encou- 
ragement to her own ‘industr y, and for the restrictions which 
she imposes on foreign commerce by means of high duties. 
It is this leaf in our code which Comte VauBLANC covets 
(see particularly p. 104.) ; and, for our part, we should have 
no objection to spare it: our opinion being very different 
from that which he entertains respecting the advantages of 
foreign commerce, and the manner in which it promotes the 
wealth of any country. We see that both M. p—E VauBLanc 
and M. de Saint Cricg measure the balance of profit by the 
excess of exports over imports. In deference to public pre- 
judice sometimes, and at other times from ignorance of the 
true bearings of the question, legislators have not only en- 
couraged home-trade at the expence of foreign, but have like- 
wise had their preferences of certain sorts of industry over 
other soris, — agricultural, for instance, over manufacturing, 
or vice versd; and they seem not to be convinced, even vet, 
that in all the operations of trade, whether domestic, colonial, 
or foreign, the benefit is necessarily reciprocal: so that one 
nation does not lose, in her commercial transactions with an- 
other nation, what that nation gains. 

The exports of France in 1820 are vaunted by the Director- 
General to have exceeded the imports by ninety millions; 
and this is deemed a balance in her favor, because she received 
money in exchange for goods. His opponent denies the fact, 
and exclaims, Would that it were true! Would that the balance 
were in favor of I'rance ! — evidently bottoming his efforts for 
the commercial prosperity of France on the same policy of 
keeping money at home. Suppose that England, ‘by her 
abundant mines and adapted machinery, prepares more tin 
and iron than she wants for herself, and exchanges the sur- 
plus for wines, olives, and silks of France: — she gains a 
much greater quantity of these latter articles than the labor 
and capital, which have been expended on the equivalents 
with which they are purchased, could have raised at home. 
Here is a profit to England: but is it a loss to France? 
quite the contrary. France, by her advantages of soil and 
climate, has more wines, olives, and silks than she wants for 
herself; and the surplus she exchanges for our tin and iron, 
of which she obtains also a much larger supply than the 
labor and capital, expended on the growth and manufacture 
of these equivalents, (that is, on ‘~~ growth of olives and the 
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manufacture of wines and silks,) could otherwise have ob- 
tained for her: — but M. pE Vausianc does not like that 
foreign trade should interfere with home-trade; and, looking 
with envy on our restrictive system, he mourns over the 
laxity of the present administration of commercial affairs in 
France, and sighs with regret over the prosperous times of 
Henry the Fourth and Sully, of Louis the Fourteenth and 
Colbert. The balance of trade, however, it seems, is against 
France, because the value of her imports exceeds that of her 
exports: other nations, particularly England, adopt a more 
rigorous and restrictive system than she does; and they are 
wise enough to keep their money at home, while she is foolish 
enough to send it abroad. It is certain that, where two na- 
tions have commercial dealings, unless the value of exports 
balances that of imports, the difference of value must be paid 
in money. What then? The nation, which has to pay the 
balance in money to one country, has probably to receive a 
corresponding balance from some other, and it is thus that 
the stream circulates. The nation which pays money, now, 
for the products of foreign labour, must have received that 
money before, by exporting the products of her own; that is 
to say, she must have purchased the money with which she 
now buys other commodities. No country will give her pro- 
ductions to another without an equivalent: she will require, 
in exchange, either commodities or money; and it signifies 
but little which she takes. Thus, while the author does not 
wish to see an efflux of money from France, we presume that 
he would be very well pleased to send us wines, silks, and 
olives : but he would rather have money in exchange than 
British tin, for instance, and British iron. Very well: let 
us accommodate him; we have only to export our tin and 
iron to some other country, in order to purchase money to 
pay France. The operation is more circuitous, indeed, but 
the result is the same. 

Though we cannot agree with this writer’s doctrines, his 
book contains much interesting matter concerning the actual 
state of the commerce of France, colonial and foreign. It is 
polemical; and we should be glad to know not only what 
sort of reception it has experienced in Paris, but particularly 
whether M. de Saint Cricq has been able to confirm the state- 
ments which called it forth. 
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Art. XI. LZ’ Hermite en Province, &c.; i.e. The Hermit in the 
Provinces, or Observations on French Manners and Customs at 
the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. By M. pe Jovy, 
of the French Academy. Vol.IV. 12mo. pp.366. With 
Engravings. Paris. 1822. Imported by Treuttel and Co. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


"| HREE former volumes of this lively and ethic tour have 

been noticed in our eighty-fifth, ninety-first, and ninety- 
fifth volumes ; and the fourth yields not to its predecessors in 
variety of topic, precision of delineation, or urbanity of style. 
Forty years have now elapsed since the writer of this article 
undertook nearly as extensive a tour through the provinces of 
France as M. Jovy has narrated, and he can attest the fidelity 
of the picture of provincial manners most certainly; while he 
feels not a little surprized that they remain so unchanged for 
more than a generation, and when so great a revolution has 
taken place in the political institutions of the country and in its 
public education. Yet, wherever he reads, he is reminded of old 
times, in all the little particulars of drapery, dialect, building, 
landscape, and in the very proportion of the classes of cha- 
racters which assemble in the public walks. ‘The gale of Re- 
volution has bowed the barley into billows, but left the trefoil 
at its feet, seemingly unconscious of its blast. 

The department of the Isere is now the site of the Hermit’s 
peregrinations. He passes from Lyons to Saint Marcellin, 
to Grenoble, and to Gap; wanders among the mountains, 
visits the Chartreuse, and returns at length to Lyons by La 
Tour du Pin. In the neighbourhood of Gap, at Champ- 
saur, occurs the following pastoral scene, which paints the 
native hospitality of the mountaineers; and the whole volume 
is a sort of eclogue in the form of a tour: 


‘ Crossing the village, I stopped to contemplate a groupe of 
girls, who were dancing to the music of their own song, under a 
canopy of verdure formed by an old and spreading elm, which 
adorned the turf of the common. A young man came towards 
me, and, addressing me in a frank and easy manner, said 
to me, “ Sir, this is the holyday of the village-saint, and every 
inhabitant of consideration keeps open table to-day for the 
passing stranger or the poor neighbour; will you do my father 
the honor to be his guest? To-morrow, if you want a guide, 
I shall be happy to attend you any where.” —I gave my hand to 
the young man, and said that I would accept the patriarchal hos- 
pitality of his family. At his father’s dwelling, which seemed 
one of the best farm-houses in the parish, I was introduced into a 
large hall: where a man whom age had marked with many wrinkles; 
and with white hair, rose to receive me with a smile full of bene- 


volence. Then patting his son on the cheek, he said, ‘ My dear 
Peter, 
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Peter, you are as lucky as I used to be at your age: if a stranger 
came to the place, I always tried to meet him first, and to brin 
him to my father’s table. I will get this gentleman some refresh- 
ment, and gladly offer him a lodging: but you must be his guide 
when he wishes to roam about, for I am no longer active enough 
for that office.” 

‘ As the day was hot, I gladly accepted some immediate re- 
freshment. After the common questions, I learnt that these 
parish-feasts are called vogues ; that every house is open on that 
day ; that toasts are given after dinner; and that, the master of 
the feast setting the example, the guests empty their glasses in 
turn. This ceremony was repeated quite as often as I wished ; 


and when it grew dusk, and I thought that I might retire, it 
seemed to me a long way to my bed. 


The entire work consists of eighteen numbers, one of 
which includes some very equitable criticisms on Bonaparte. 


It is so agreeably written that we have no doubt of its be- 
coming a French elassic, and it is worthy of the pen of their 


Addison. 





Art. XII. Vauax-de-Vire, &c.; i. e. Ballads of Oliver Bassin, a 
Norman Poet of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by Louts 
Dusois. With a Selection of Antient Norman Poems, rare or 
inedited. 8vo. pp.272. Caen. 1821. 


A LIFE of Bassin introduces this publication, whence it 
L appears that he was born at Vire about the middle of the 
fourteenth century; for, when the English in 1417 invaded 
Normandy, he was a grey old man, but spiritedly assisted to 
repel the invaders, by whom he was seriously wounded, so 
that he died in the year following. From the poems, we 
learn that he went occasionally to sea, and that he once ran 
his vessel aground in consequence of intoxication ; and it is 
also recorded by him that he kept a barber’s shop on shore. 
He boasts of loving cider, and of having a purple nose. At 
one time, he was employed in a fulling mill] ; and this, in the 
biographer’s opinion, was his most habitual occupation. 

A dissertation on song-writing introduces sixty-two songs 
ascribed to Bassin ; thirty-four by anonymous Norman authors 
hitherto unpublished ; four that were out of print; twenty- 
one antient drinking songs; and twelve little poems of the 
same class by Le Houx. Various notes and a perpetual glos- 
sary accompany the poems; which, however, like the older 
verses of most nations, are far inferior to the productions of 
modern date. We copy the song written in 1417, when 


Henry VI., who had landed at ‘Tonques, was about to besiege 
Caen, and threatened Vire. 


‘ Tout 
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“* Tout a Ventour de nos remparts, 
Les enemis sont en furie : 
Sauvez nos tonneaux, je vous prie, 
Renez plus tot de nous soudards, 
Tout ce dont vous aurez envie, 
Sauvez nos tonneaux, je vous prie. 


** Nous pourrons aprés, en buvant, 
Chasser notre melancholie. 
Sauvez nos tonneaux, je vous prie. 
L’ennemi, qui est ci devant, 
Ne nous veut faire courtoisie ; 
Vutdons nos tonneaux, je vous prie. 


“© Au moins, s'il prend notre cité, 
Qu’il n’y trouve plus gue la lie. 
Vuidons nos tonneaux, je vous prie. 
Dussions nous marcher de coté, 

Ce bon sidre n’epargnons mie ; 
Vuidons nos tonneaux, je vous prie.” 


The spelling of these poems has probably been modernized 
by the editor; since they do not wear the appearance of 
that remote antiquity to which they are assigned. 
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Art. XIII. Voltaire en un Volume ; 7. e. Voltaire in one Volume. 
By J. B.Gourter. 12mo. pp.445. Paris. 182}. Imported 
by Treuttel and Co. Price 4s. 6d. 


1 7 aRIOUS inedited writings and letters of Voltaire have been 

noticed in our ninety-third vol. p. 539., and in our ninety- 
fourth vol. p.496.: but this is an epitome of his collective 
works, thrown into the form of a catechism. As if his compo- 
sitions were avowedly become the text-book of his countrymen, 
it is now deemed necessary to class his various opinions, reli- 
gious, political, critical, and moral, under their distinct heads, 
and in his own words concisely to define what constitutes or- 
thodoxy amoung his disciples. This has been very neatly ac- 
complished by M. Gourter; who, with laborious industry, 
has sought throughout the works of Voltaire for those pas- 
sages which best express the sentiments of the master, who 
often repeats himself, and in new words reproduces the same 
ideas, with the indefatigability of the echo at the Simonetta: 
but here such iterations are avoided; and, in a very small 
compass, the best engraving as it were of the archetypal 
thought is selected for exhibition, and recommended to con- 
templation. Many abridgments of the voluminous but fa- 
vorite writers of the British have been executed; and the works 
of Bacon, of Jeremy Taylor, and of Locke, have been re- 


duced 
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duced to their essence, and presented in a cheap compendious 
form to those who shun the task of entire perusal: but we re- 
collect no epitome of any author so admirably squeezed as 
this: the whole juice of the lemon is supplied, as well as the 
aroma of the rind, only the form and weight and volume of the 
fruit being withholden. ‘To most readers, and especially to 
foreigners, this separation of the beauties of Voltaire wilk 
render superfluous two-thirds of his collective works. From 
their form of question and answer, the chapters have also here 
acquired much of the vivacity of dialogue ; and they are classed 
in six books, treating of Religion, — Philosophy, political, le- 
gislative, and moral, — History, — and Literature. This or- 
derly arrangement, which is augmented by subdivisions, tends 
to facilitate reference and to banish superfluity; and the 
quotations, though principally in prose, include the finest 
passages of the poems. Indelicate citations have been merit- 


oriously avoided. ‘ 





Art. XIV. C£uvres completes de M. Necker, &c.; i.e. The com- 
plete Works of M. Necker, published by the Baron pE SraéL, 
his Grandson. Vols. 1X. and X. 8vo. Paris. Imported by 
Treuttel and Co. 


HE first four volumes of this edition of M. Necker’s com- 
plete works were noticed in our ninety-fourth volume, 
p.491., and the four following in the ninety-fifth, p. 507. 
We have since received the ninth and tenth, which are prin- 
cipally filled with a dissertation On the French Revolution, 
composed towards the close of 1795, and originally printed 
in 1796. The light which it throws on the motives operating 
over the successive administrations of France in determining 
the assembly of Notables, and the convocation of the States 
General, cannot but be welcome to the historian; yet these 
details have in so many forms been communicated to the 
public, and so sufficiently incorporated in existing annals, that 
they are now read again with that feeble interest with which 
we repass a familiar road. 
A sound reflection occurs at p. 109. 


‘ In politics, as in every form of combination in which relations 
vary, no cohesion can be accomplished by reviving for adoption 
in recent cases an antient regulation, or an obsolete practice. 
Such pretended restorations of usage are often more pregnant 
with alteration than the avowed application of a new system to 
the new circumstances.’ | 


The attachment of M. Necker to the British constitution 


may give pleasure on this side of the Channel. 
‘ The 
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‘ The British constitution was at hand to serve as a pattern for 
the Constituting Assembly : but it aspired to the honors of inven- 
tion and originality. It wanted to cause the Numas, the Solons, 
and the Lycurguses to be forgotten, and to stifle in the blaze of its 
glory all past, present, and future lawgivers: but how many evils 
have resulted from this irrational ambition! Better would it have 
been to employ a mere clerk to read aloud from the rostrum the 
British constitution ; and to open discussions on those points only 
which seemed to require modification in its application to France. 
Alas! on what hangs the destiny of empires ; the mind is lost in the 
mighty contemplation! Vanity, in the moral universe, moves with 
her little threads the hugest Colossus ; while Reason, with her stout- 
est cables, cannot confine them to their proper station.’ (P. 298.) 


From the tenth volume we shall also copy a paragraph or 
two; and first a singular complaint of the non-attendance of 
rich persons at the primary asseinblies, where, by universal 
suffrage, the intermediate body of choosers received from the 
voters the right of appointing the representative. This method 
of delegating the right of election seems well adapted for 
large counties, where the expence of removing individual 
freeholders would be very considerable; and where each hun- 
dred, or wapentake, might conveniently select in proportion to 
its populousness a certain number of nominees to proceed to 
the shire-hall: but in large towns, where all the voters are 
present, direct representation is surely more convenient and 
more satisfactory. 


‘ The right of a nation to be represented, — this right so justly 
celebrated, — how is it to be exercised in France? Only by the 
election of electors who are to name the deputies to the legislative 
body. Now, if the greater part of Frenchmen do not attend the 
annual primary assemblies, what becomes of our representative 
rights? It may be pleaded that, in supposing so great a national 
indifference, the fault would rest with the people, and not with the 
constitution. This decision, however, would be rash ; for inquiries 
should first be made, whether this sluggishness has grown out of 
the genius of the nation, or of the extent of the jurisdictions, or of 
the absolute extinction of rank, or of hereditary honor even, and 
of all those appendages to property which are elsewhere suffered 
to announce it, and to give a sort of relief to its patriotism as well 
as a title to the esteem of government. 

‘ On this point I shall have more to say in the chapter on 
limited monarchies : the present section chiefly considers the new 
social order of France in its republican bearings, and under the 
ensign of absolute equality, which was that of the committee of 
constitution. I will now therefore only observe that, even on this 
principle, an anxiety should have been shewn to secure the regu- 
Jar and constant attendance of the citizens at the primary assem- 
blies, which form the elementary basis of the derivative supreme 
representation. There might be some inconvenience in inflicting 

a gencral 
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a general penalty on the indifferent, but none, I think, in imposing 
a fine on such proprietors as absent themselves without adequate 
cause from the primary assemblies. It is a principle quite com- 
patible with a republican government, that, the greater is a man’s 
property, the greater is his interest in the pacific support of the 
established order of things, and the greater his obligation to con- 
cur in expressing this interest. The plan which I advocate would 
have served to give relief to the character of proprietor in a form 
which, by its penal turn, could have excited no jealousy ; and it 
is probable that, by thus determining the assiduity of property to 
frequent the primary assemblies, ali other indifferences would have 
yielded to the desire of imitating the rich.’ (P. 200.) 


To this long dissertation on the French Revolution succeed 
‘some Philosophic Reflections on Equality, of which the object 
is to soften the prejudices of philosophers against those gra- 
dations of rank, which experience shews to have every where 
grown up in communities of stability and duration. Tole- 
rance for those natural inequalities which age, talent, indus- 
try, fortune, and occupation, must for ever reproduce, may 
justly be exacted : but to found or confirm by legislation those 
privileges, which in some countries have given an artificial 
preponderance to birth, or to profession, or to opulence, may 
well deserve considerable hesitation. 

These volumes will find more readers on the Continent 
than in this country, because they agitate questions which are 
rather important to new than to established forms of organiz- 
ation: but they will every where contribute to preserve for 
M. Necker the character of a well-intentioned and well- 
instructed politician, unequal perhaps to the difficulties of 
stormy times, yet not unworthy of the confidence either of his 
sovereign or of his nation. His moderation may be exem- 
plary: but his very disconnection with all the French sects 
of opinion left him without those sympathies and co-opera- 
tions, which might best have enabled him to assume a higher 
spirit of command. 





Art. XV. Systeme del’ Administration Britannique, &c.; i.e. The 
System of the British Administration in 1822, considered under 
the Heads of Finance, Industry, Commerce, and Navigation, 
according ‘to a Ministerial Exposition. By CHar.es Dupin, 
Member of the Institute, &c. 8vo. Paris. 1823. Imported 
by Treuttel and Co. Price 4s. Gd. 


ust before the commencement of a new session of parlia- 

“ ment, it has occasionally been deemed expedient by our 
ministers to send forth some pamphlets expatiating on the 
wisdom of all their past measures in language of becoming 
eulogy, and shadowing out any future project which may be 
in 
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in petto ; and these “ flash” productions on the “ State of the 
Nation,” fabricated with all the “ pomp, parade, and circum- 
stance” of official accuracy, are calculated to make a won- 
drous impression abroad, however unceremoniously they may 
be treated at home. Indeed, foreigners may well listen with 
envy and with ecstasy to flowery descriptions of our unal- 
loyed prosperity in finance, commerce, and manufactures ; of 
our taxation being so light as to be unfelt ; and of our wealth 
being so heavy that, like the King under his coronation-robes, 
we might perhaps feel encumbered with the burthen of it, but 
for some train-bearers belonging to the national establishment, 
who kindly relieve us from any excess of its pressure. ‘There 

are no ‘‘ Near Observers” in foreign countries to detect an 
mis-statements which may happen to be enveloped under ak 
a formidable and imposing mass of figures; or to expose the 
‘¢ modest assurance” with which merit is claimed for the re- 
mission of taxes which could no longer be continued, and for 
retrenchments inthe public expenditure which have been ex- 

torted rather than conceded. 

it is from one of these demi-official pamphlets that the 
statements in the pages before us are taken: but the author, 
to do him justice, does now and then venture to doubt the 
superlative wisdom of some of those measures for which our 
ministerial writers laud their employers. ‘The reduction of 
the interest of the five per cent. stock has his perfect appro- 
bation ; and a nominal sinking fund of five millions per annum, 
towar de reducing the national Idebt t, is too magnificent a sacrifice 
on the part of the present géneration to allow any question of 
its actual existence to that extent, even when the} revenue does 
not exceed the expenditure of the nation by more than half 
of that amount. Respecting the three millions of taxes which 
were imposed in the year 1819, M. Dupin says, § It is ob- 
served that they were so ingeniously distributed, that the 
people of England did not even perceive their existence.’ 
Nothing but his original could have furnished him with such 
2 consoling observation. He adds, somewhat sarcastically, 
‘ This only proves that, if in the mass of taxes there should be 
three other millions, the existence of which the people of 
England do perceive (which may possibly be the case), it will 
be very easy to remove the latter, and retain the former as a 
substitute. On the subject also of those very three millions, 
which were imposed in order that the national income might 
be larger than its expenditure, he observes provokingly, that 
the excess might as well have been obtained by a reduction of 
our expenditure as by an addition to our assessments. ‘This 
was very possible, no doubt; because, three years after that 
time, 
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time, such a reduction was actually made, without any change 
of circumstances abroad or at home. 

We have, however, now done all that is necessary, in an- 
nouncing this semi-translation of a pamphlet that has fulfilled 
its purpose, accomplished its ephemeral destiny, and is gone 
to ** the tomb of all the Capulets.” 





Art. XVI. Souvenirs de la Belgique, &c.; i. e. Recollections of 
Belgium, One Hundred Days of Misfortune, &c. By Mlle. 
M.A.Le Normanp. 8vo. pp.416. Paris. 1822. Imported 
by Treuttel and Co. Price 10s. 
Wwe learn that Mademoiselle Lt Normanp was once at- 
tached as a sort of companion to Josephine, the first 
wife of Napoleon Bonaparte, and published a memoir con- 
cerning her late mistress, in which some living persons of 
consequence were mentioned in a manner that was to them 
unwelcome.* She also wrote “ Souvenirs Prophétiques,” 
“© La Sibylle aux Congrés d’ Aix-la-Chapelle et de Carlobad,” 
and some works which treat of fortune-telling ; for this lady 
is a phrenologist, professing a great variety of occult arts and 
sciences, and has been consulted about futurity by people of 
high rank and fashion. Brussels has been a principal scene 
of her machinations ; and some suspicions seem to have been 
entertained that she was secretly employed by the French 
government, to facilitate meetings and communications between 
persons disposed to re-annex the Netherlands to France. 
These apprehensions probably led to her detention in prison: 
but, as notliing criminative appeared against her, except that 
she had told fortunes, interpreted dreams, laid claim to a 
familiar spirit, and practised other such witchcraft, she was 
released after about a hundred days of confinement; it being 
no longer the fashion to punish a superstitious credulity. Of 
this lady’s history and imprisonment, the volume before us 
gives a detailed, declamatory, and pompous account, naming 
many agents of police, and many conspicuous persons. We 
do not conceive, however, that any part of the book can be 
interesting to persons resident in this country; although we 
readily believe that it may attain a certain popularity amid 
the scenes of her adventures, and among the persons of her 
acquaintance. ‘Trials for sorcery, it seems, are still practi- 
cable in Flanders as well as in Somersetshire.— Notes without 
number illustrate the obscurities of the text. 





* The title is “ Mémoires Historiques et Secrets de L’ Impératrice 
Joséphine, premitre Enouse de Napoléon. 
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INDE X 


To the REMARKABLE Passaces in this Volume. 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A 
ABISBAL, Count, memoir 
of, 424. 
Adam, Dr., his 
tices, 54. 
Adultery, moral discussion of 

that crime, 416. 

Egyptians, observations on the 
hieroglyphic writing of, 529. 
On their Phonetic picture- 
writing, 533. 

Aero-naviglio, a machine for 
travelling in the air, 514. 

Ages, a poem, extracts from, 


geological no- 


Agriculture of England, on the 
state of, and compared with 
France, 127. 438. 

Algae, on two new plants of, 64. 

Ali Pasha, particulars of his life 
and character, 282. 

America, poetic description of, 
$1. 

Anderson, Mr., on rocks in the 
Orkneys, 61. On the great 
Glen of Scotland, 62. 

Anecdotes of the war in Spain in 
1808, 475. 

Angels, loves of, poetically cele- 
brated, 84. 

Antelope, See Cabrit. 

louie at Rio Janeiro, de- 
scribed, 257. 

Arnott, Mr., See Greville. 

Asphaltes, lake of, described, 
24:7. 

Ataruipe, cavern of, described, 
276. 

Atlas, See Le Sage. 

Avondale, verses on, 325. 


B 
Babylon, visit to, 141. 
sions of, 146. 
App. Rev. Vor. e. 


Dimen- 


Backwoodsman, a poem, speci- 
men of, 28. 

Bagdad, account of, and of its 
inhabitants, &c., 137. Great 
heat at, 138. 

Baird, Mr., on rocks at New- 
foundland, 59. 

Bala, or Musa Paradisiaca, 
account of, 365. 

Bald, Mr., on the fossil elephant 
of Scotland, 55. 

Banias, in Syria, account of, 
341. 

Barcelona, account of the fever 
there in 1821, 503. 

Bark of the chestnut tree said 
to exceed the oak for tanning, 
and to make fine ink, 518. 

Barle-Edge Abbey, sonnet on, 
163. 

Bats, on new genera of, 228. 

Bear, Malayan, description of, 
232. 

Belus, Temple of, account of 
its supposed ruins, 142. 

Berber, visit to the capital of, 
375. The country, 377. 

Bertholletia Excelsa,which yields 
Brazil chestnuts, account of, 
272. 276. 

Berthollet, M., anecdote of, and 
of Napoleon, 314. 

Birds, observations on preserv- 
ing them stuffed, 210. From 
Java and Sumatra, description 
of, 229. 360. 

Birs-Nimrood supposed to be 
the tower of Babel, 142. 

Blind person taught to convey 
her thoughts by printing, 517. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, See Na- 
poleon. 
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Nn anecdotes 
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anecdotes of his court, 484 
—495. 

Booth, Mr., his correction of an 
error in Mr. Place’s book on 
Population, 448. 

Born, Bertrand de, Servente by, 
460. 

Boué, Dr., on the geognosy of 
Germany, 57. 

Brazil, anticipated improvement 
of, 262. See also Caitile, 
Sheep, Aqueduct. 
ritish adminstration, French 
pamphlet on the system of, 
542. 





constitution, M. Neck- 
er’s eulogy on, 541. 

Brother's Grave, verses on, 164. 

Brown, Mr., on the Rafflesia, 
230. 

Bruang, See Bear. 

Bruch, near Montserrat, pillar 
erected there by the Span- 
iards, 477. 

Bryant, Mr., an American poet, 
extract from his ** Ages,” 30. 

Buckingham, Duke of, (temp. 
Charles I1.) his entertainment 
of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, 39. His levee deline- 
ated, 199. 

Burckhardt, Mr., estimate of the 
valuable results of his travels, 
338. 

Burdens, public, and taxable in- 
come, view of, 124. 131. 134. 

Burton, Mr., on the Pelecanus 
Aquilus, 225. 


C 

Cabrit, a species of antelope, 
account of, 226. 

Caesar, Julius, view of his cha- 
racter, 523. | 

» Octavius, unfavorably 
represented, 528. 

Caesarea Philippi, account of, 
341. 

Cairel, Elias, his lines to the 
Marquis of Montferrat, 455. 

Calyptomena viridis, description 
of, 361. 








Canada, Upper, advice and 
plans for settlers there, 251. 
Cannon, remarks on very quick 

firing from, 477. 

Caoutchouc, obtained in large 
quantities in the missions of 
the Oroonoko, 270. 

Capital employed on land, ob- 
servations on, 214. 

Cappe, Mrs., particulars of her 
life, 392. 

Caravansera, Turkish, picture 
of, 14. 

Carduus, onsome species of, 367. 

Carlos, Prince of Spain, a tra- 
gedy, account of, and extracts 
from, 66—79. 

Cast Iron, See Iron. 

Catalonia, its great power and 
efforts in the war with Bona- 
parte, 473 . 

Cathleen and Kevin, story of, 
the basis of one of Moore's 
melodies, 332. 

Catiline, a tragedy, extracts 
from, 384. 

Catile, mode of drilling them, 
at Brazil, 260. 

Caves, sepulchral, in Syria, 345. 

Charades, mode of acting, by 
theatrical representation, 491. 

Charles II., sketch of, as walking 
in St. James’s Park, 198. 

Chestnut-tree, its bark said to 
have more tanning principle 
than the oak, 518. 

Chestnuts, Brazil, from the Ber- 
tholetia excelsa, 276. 

Chrysanthemum Indicum, ob- 
servations on, 366. 

Cicadiade, on two new genera 
of, 226. 

Clergy, of Spain, character of, 
423. 

Cnicus, on some species of, 367. 

Colebrooke, Mr., on the Indian 
species of Menispermum, 227. 

Coleridge, Mr., essay on his 
poetry, 168. 

Columba, account of new spe- 
cies of, 229. 

Commerce, observations on the 

principles 
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principles of, and on that of 


France, 534. 

Compiegne, account of the pa- 
lace of, 101. 

Congabar, ruins of, 10. 

Congress, of Verona, poetic cha- 
racter of, 432. Remarks on 
their proceedings, 440. 

Copper, fine, and in great quan- 
tities, found near Lake Supe- 
rior, in America, 514. 

Corn, on the importation of, 216. 

Cosmo, Duke of Tuscany, his 
unfortunate marriage, 34. His 
travels in England, 36. 

Cotton-plant, observations on, 
366. 

Council of State, in France, ac- 
count of, 309. 

Courdistan, account of the peo- 
ple of, 148. See also Kirkook. 

Crania, on two species of, 364. 

Crocodile, curious battle with, 
279. 

D 


Dead Sea, described, 247. 

Debt, national, of England, its 
amount at various periods, 121. 

Derby, Charlotte, Countess of, 
her character drawn, 192. 

D'Israeli, Mr., his correction 
of the mis-statement that he 
compiled the Varieties of Li- 
terature, 224. 

Dog, wild, of Sumatra, account 
of, 230. Dogs of Rosetta, 
their number and voracity, 
243. 

Don, Mr., on the genus Saxi- 
fraga, 362. 

Drummond, Mr., on the germi- 
nation of mosses, 226. 

Druses, their manners and cus- 
toms, 350. 

Duhesme, General, blamed for 
his conduct during the war in 
Spain in 1808, 476. 

Dunster Hermitage, . sonnet on, 
163. 

Dwarf, female, deaf and dumb, 
portrait of, 195. 


E 

Earth, argillaceous, eaten for 
food without injury, 278. 

Ecbatana, See Hamadan. 

Edmonston, Mr., on the Snowy 
Owl, 59. On a species of 
Larus, 61. On the Immer 
goose, 63. 

Eisleben, account of, 223. 

Elephant, fossil parts of, found 
in Scotland, 55. 

Emigrants, French, observations 
on the present attempts to in- 
demnify them, 502. 

Enthusiasm, essay on, 154. 

Epworth, account of, 223. 

Equality, social, observations on 
that principle, 500. 

Ezra, in Syria, durability of the 
antient dwellings there, 342. 


F 

Fenella, See Dwarf. 

Fever, yellow, at Barcelona, ac- 
count of, 503. Theory and 
treatment of, 509. 

Forteguerri, Niccolo, some ac- 
count of, 354. Specimen of 
his Ricciardetto, translated, 
356. 

Fothergill, Mr., on the economy 
of the Toad, 368. 

Foula, account of, 64. 

France, statement of the efforts 
to cause a counter-revolution 
in, 495. On the principles 
attacked, 500. On the com- 
merce of, in 1820 and 1821, 
and on the principles of com- 
merce, 534. On _ represent- 
ative rights in, 541. 

French, and English, their na- 
tional character contrasted, 
103. French soldiers, anec- 
dotes of their bravery and 
humanity, 220. 

Fumigation said to cure syphilis, 
517. 

Fungi, on new species of, 56. 


Nn 2 Geog- 
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Geognosy of Germany, memoir 
on, 57. 

Geological notices, 54. 

George IV., lines on the acces- 
sion of, 436. 

Gerona, preparations for the 
-_ of, 479. Its situation 

defences, 480. Its me- 

morable siege, 481. 

Glareole, on new species of, 
229. 

Glen, great, of Scotland, geog- 
nostical sketch of, 62. 

Glendalough, valley and abbey, 
account of, 332. 

Gold, sonnet to, 433. 

Gooseberry, method of destroy- 
ing insects that infest that 
bush, 212. 

Gossypium, remarks on, 366. 

Granite, veins of, in the great 
Glen of Scotland, 62. 

Greville, Mr., on new Scotish 
fungi, 56. On anew Grim- 
mia, 20. 





, (and Mr. Arnott,) on 
a new arrangement of Mosses, 
58. On two new Algae, 64. 

Grierson, Dr., on the mole, 64. 

Griffith, Captain, called Honor 
and Glory Griffith, anecdote 
of, 219. 

Grimmia, ona new species of, 56. 

Griper, Mr. and Mrs., deline- 
ation of, 183. 

Guaco, or climbing willow, its 
juice a remedy against the 
poison of snakes, 513. 

Guilding, Mr., on Lamia am- 
putator, 367. 

Gulls, Arctic, and Skua, ac- 
count of, 65. 


H 
Haidinger, Mr., on the crystal- 
lizations of copper pyrites, 53. 
Hamadan, valley of, depicted, 8. 
Hamilton, Dr., on the Hortus 
Malabaricus, 364. 
Hardwicke, General, on the wild 
dog of Sumatra, 230. 


Harrison, Miss, life of, and ¢cha- 
racter of her aunt and mother, 
392, &c. 

Hieroglyphics, observations on 
the origin and meaning of, 
529. 

Fill, Mr., on the Ornithorhyn- 
chus paradozus, 369. 

Hop, its fine qualities contained 
in the powder of the cones, not 
in the cones themselves, 515. 

Horses, Persian, account of,150. 

Horsfield, Dr., on birds from 
Java, 229. 

Hortus Malabaricus, commen- 
tary on, 364. 

Howe, Earl, punning anecdote 
of, 221. 

Howl, Irish, traced to a very 
remote origin, 331. 

Hunter, Dr. Wm., anecdote of, 
397. 

Hypnum recognitum, 
on, 364. 
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Jerusalem, modern, observatiors 
on, 246. 

Jews, defence of, 104. 

Illinois, favorable picture of, 
254. Constitution of that 
state, 255. 

Immer Goose, observations on, 
63. 

Ink, made from chestnut-bark, 
518. Receipt to destroy the 
mouldiness of, 2b. 

Insects, See Kirby, See Leach. 

Ireland, remarks on the state of, 
44. On the rebellion of 1796, 
45. On employing and edu- 
cating the poor, 51. 

Iron, its great importance and 
increased use in buildings, 
&e., 398. On the strength 
of, 400. 

Ismaylys, a religious sect in Sy- 
ria, account of, 346. 


K 
Kanchil, its great cunning, 232. 


Kangavar, ruins of, 10. 
Kasr, 
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Kasr, or palace of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, account of, 145. 

Kerefto, caverns in the rocks of, 
15l. 

Kermanshah, account of the 
valley and town of, 13. 

Killarney, lakes of, imposition 
on visitors to, 330. 

Kirby, Mr., on new genera of 
insects, 226. 

Kirkook, in Lower Courdis- 
tan, described, 146. Naphtha 
springs of, 147. 

Knight, Mr. R. P., observations 
on his theory on taste, 298. 
Kuaow, or Argus Pheasant, de- 

scribed, 362. 


L 

Lacken, that palace described, 
100. 

Laffers, Mr., cured of paralysis 
by lightning, 516. 

Lamia amputator, natural his- 
tory of, 367. 

Larus, account of a new species 
of, 61. 

Las Cases, Count, author of 
Le Sage’s “ Historical At- 
las,” 308. 

Lawyer, shrewd and plodding, 
sketch of, 179. 

Leach, Dr., on a new genus of 
Byrrhide, 227. On a new 
genera of Bats, 228. On a 
new Glareole, 229. 

Leake, Mr., ably edits Burck- 
hardt’s Travels in Syria, 339. 
His note on Cesarea Philippi, 
341. 

Learned lady, sketch of, 182. 

Leguevel, a on the Guaco, or 
sliant Willow, 513. 

Leonidas, verses on the death 
of, 391. 

Le Sage’s “ Historical Atlas” 
really compiled by Count 
las Cases, 308. 

Lightning, a flash of, cures pa- 
ralysis, 516. 

Lindley, Mr., on the family of 


Pomacez, 228. 
13 


Livy, character of, and anno» 
tations on, 235. 

Llorente, M., account of, 428. 

Locusts, destroyed by artillery, 
464. 

London, the people of, in the 
17th century, described, 36. 

Love, code of, among the Trou- 
badours, 457. 


M 

Macgillivray, Mr., on varieties 
of Nuphar Lutea, 61. 

Mackenzie's River, on attempts 
to reach the sea by that 
stream, 53. 

Macritchie, Mr., his meteorolo- 
gical journal, 56. 

Man, observations on that word, 
and its compounds, 23. 

March to Moscow, criticisms on 
that poem, 170. 

Marmots, of North America, 
account of, 366. 

Marseilles, character of its po- 
pulation, 442. 

Mata-Florida, Marquis, account 
of, 444. 

Maypures, rapids of, and scenery 
about, 267. 

Menispermum, on the Indian 
species of, 227. 

Meteorites, analyses of, 516. 

Meteorological Journal, 
Notes, 60. 

Mind, human, on the philoso- 
phy of, 403. 

Mole, on the Natural History 
of, 64. 

Montferrat, Marquis of, verses 
to, 455. 

ee Mr., observations 
on his writings, 169. 

Moore, Mr., the poet, observ- 
ations on the style and cha- 
racter of his writings, 79. 

Moschus Kanchil, cunning of, 
232. 

Moscow, See March. 

Mosses, on the germination of, 
226. See also Greville. 

Musa 


56. 
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Musa Paradisiaca, account of, 
365. 

Muse O’ Connoriane, specimen 
of, 174. 

Music, observations on the mo- 
dern system of teaching, 18. 

Mytilus, on new species of, 228. 


N 

Names of persons oddly assort- 
ed, 326. 

Na shtha, springs of, in Cour- 

istan, 147. 

Napoleon, Ex-Emperor, account. 
of his palaces, and of a table 
of Sevre-china made for him, 
100—103. Illustrations of 
his private sentiments, per- 
sonal character, and of his 
career, from his own convers- 
ations, 307—323. Appear- 
ances of his body, after death, 
334. Poetical escription of, 
in captivity, 430. His causes 
of war with Spain, 467. 

Nations, law of, respecting inter- 
ference with each other, 471. 

Nature, poetically apostroph- 
ized, 379. 

Mebacheduexser, ruins of his 
palace, or Kasr, 145. 

Novels, religious, observations 
on various sorts of, 175. On 
other schools of, 187. 

Nuphar Lutea, on varieties of, 
61. 

O 


Oates, Titus, portrait of, and 
behaviour before the Lord 
Chief Justice, 202. 

O'Donnell, See Abisbal. 

Opium, singular account of the 
yt aa of eating, 288. 

Orbicula, on two species of, 364. 

Orkneys, on the rocks of, 61. 

Ornithorhynchus paradoaus, far- 
ther account of, 369. 

Oroonoko, manners of the people 
and scenery in the neighbour- 
hood of, 266. Phznomena 
at its bifurcation, 274. An- 

16 


ticipated extensive commerce 
in that region, 275. 

Ovoca, Vale of, in the county 
of Wickiow, poetically cele- 
brated, 324. 

Ow!, Snowy, observations on, 59. 

Oxford, extraordinary powers of 
the Vice-Chancellor of, exem- 
plified and deprecated, 108. 


Palemban sites of, transac- 
tions of the British govern- 
ment with, 206. 

Paralysis cured by lightning, 
516. 

Paulding, Mr., an American 
poet, specimen of his writ- 
ings, 28. 

Pelecanus Aquilus, on the natu- 
ral history of, 225. 

People, sovereignty of, observ- 
ations on that principle, 501. 
Persia, view of the manners and 
character of the people, 3 
Likelihood of a contest for 
the crown of, 13. The dress, 
visits, &c. of the females, 139. 

Petrel, stormy, account of, 368. 

Pheasant, new species of, de- 
scribed, 230. Account of the 
Argus Pheasant, 362. 

Plants, method of drying, 211. 
New, from Nepal, description 
of, 367. 

Poison, of snakes, 
against, 513. 

Pomacee@, observations on that 
family of plants, 228. 

Poor-rate, average of, in a 
series of years, 121. 

Population, of the states of 
eee, 128. note. Of Great 
Britain and France in 1821], 
129. note. 

Poverty, sonnet to, 434. 

Printing made to enable a blind 
person to communicate her 
thoughts, 517. 

Procellaria pelagica, 
ations on, 368. 
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Psitiaci, 
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Psittacit, account of new species 
of, 229. 

Pyrites, copper, on the crystal- 
lizations of, 53. 


R 

Rackett, Mr., on some shells, 
227. 

Raffles, Sir T. S., his catalogue 
of a zoological collection, 
231. 360. 

Rafflesta Arnoldi, a new genus 
of plants, account of, 230. 
Revenue of Great Britain, at 

several’ periods, 131. 

Revolution, in France, principles 
established by it, and now 
the object of counter-revolu- 
tion with the ultra-royalists, 
500. 

Ricciardetto, of Forteguerri, 
translated specimen of, 356. 

Rio Janeiro, scenery at, 257. 

Rio Negro, meteorological par- 
ticulars of the neighbourhood 
of, 271. 

Rocks of Germany, observations 
on, 57. At Newfoundland, 
59. Of the Orkneys, 61. 
Labyrinth of, at Ledja, in 
Syria, 344. 

Rosas, anecdote during the siege 
of, 475. 

Roscoea, new species of, 364. 


S 

Sabine, Mr., on the Chrysanthe- 
mum Indicum, and on the 
Marmots of North America, 
366. 

St. Didier, a Troubadour, verses 
by, 453. 

Salmon, peculiar mode of dress- 
ing, 330. 

Saltpetre, cheaply manufactured 
by the heat of the sun only, 
518. 

Samiell, account of that wind, 
16. 

Saxifraga, monograph of that 
genus, 362. Remarks on S. 
sedioides, 363. 





Scarth, Mr., on the Procellaria 
pelagica, 368. 

Sea-Captain, his love-verses, 
185. 

Sennaar, that country described, 
378. 

Sensibility, See Staél. 

Sevre-china, beautiful table made 

- of, 102. 

Sheep, how protected by dogs 
at Brazil, 260. 

Shell, fossil, observations on, 364. 

Shells, in Canada, description of, 
227. 

Sheppard, Mr., on new species 
of Mytilus, 228. 

Shirene, fountain of, 12. 

Simia carpolegus, its great saga- 
city, 232. 

Simoom, account of that wind, 
16. 

Skeleton, human, found at Gua- 
daloupe, asserted to be of re- 
cent origin, 512. Large col- 
lection of, in a cavern at 
Ataruipe, in New Spain, 277. 

Smith, Mr., his observations on 
the Cabrit, 226. On some spe- 
cies of Carduus and Cnicus, 
367. 

, Sir J.E., on Hypnum 
recognitum, &c., 364. 

Snakes, remedy against their 
bite, 513. 

Song, old Norman, 539. 

Sonnets, 163, 164. 433, 434. 

Sooffees, a Persian sect, account 
of, 6. 

Sordello, a Troubadour, verses 
by, 453. 

Southey’s song of the March to 
Moscow, remarks on, 170. 
Sowerby, Mr.J., on a fossil-shell, 

364. 





» Mr. G., on Orbicula 
and Crania, 364. 

Spain, sonnet on the state of, 
164. Remarks on the present 
struggle of that country for 
liberty, 421. On the Spanish 
clergy, 423. Account of the 
Conde de Abisbal, 424. Of 

M. Llor- 








'M. Llorente, 428. State of 
the people of, and of the Re- 
‘gency of Urgel, 443. Causes 
of Bonaparte’s attack on, 
stated by Marshal St. Cyr, 
467. Events of the war in 
Catalonia, 469—483. 

Stael, Madame de, remarks on 
her criticisms on the female 
- character for sensibility, 303. 

Sturdy, Mr., an attorney, sketch 

. of, 179. 

Sufi, a Persian sect, account 
of, 6. 

Superstition, essay on, 154. 

Swine, herd of, formed in bat- 
tle-array against a wolf, 513. 

Syphilis, cured by fumigation, 
517. 

| T 


Tacitus, characterized as an 

. historian, 236. : 

Tackt-i-Bostan, description of, 
11. 

Tanning, See Bark. 

Taste, observations on theories 
of, 297. On that of Mr. Payne 
Knight, 298. 

Taxation, of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 132. Of France, 133. 
See Burdens. 

Taxes, on the late and present 
state of, in England, 117. 

Temminck, M., on new genera 
of Psittaci and Columbe, 229. 

Temple, called Heusn Nieha, in 
Syria, account of, 340. Of 
two others, 348. Of some in 

- Africa, 373. 

Theatre, antient, in Syria, 343. 

Thorough-Bass, obs. on, 20. 

Toad, notices respecting, 368. 

Toucan, particulars concerning 
that bird, 272. 

Touch, on the sensations attri- 
buted to that feeling, 405. 
Trappist, account of the Spanish 
soldier-monk so calied, 445: 
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Tripoli, in Syria, account of, 
348. 

Troubadours, observations on 
the compositions of, with spe 
cimens, 449—462, 


Turks, manners of their soldiers 


on a military expedition, 373. 

Tuscany, Grand Duke of, his 
travels in England, 36. Gives 
a supper to Charles II., 40. 


Vv : 
Valet-de-chambre, of Louis Bo- 
naparte, anecdote of, 489. 


Value in exchange, observations 


on, 214. 

Vaqueiras, a Troubadour, verses 
by, 455. 

Venning, Mr., his amiable cha- 
racter, and death, 446. 

Ventadour,a Troubadour, verses 
by, 454. 

Vetch, Captain, his account of 
Foula, 64. 

Vir, observations on that word 
and its compounds, 25. 

Vision, on the doctrine of, 404. 


Ww 

Wallachia, particulars , relative 
to, 463. 7 

Wallich, Dr., on plants from 
Nepal, 367. 

War, on the effects of the late, 
in relation to the present state 
of England, 115. 

Wauchope, Captain, his meteo- 
rological and hydrographical 
Notes, 60. 

Wilson, Sir Robert, remark on, 
by Bonaparte, 315. 

Wordsworth, Mr., criticisms on 
his poetry, 168. 


Z 
Zoological collection, catalogue 
of, 231. 360. 
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